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Current 
LABOUR CONDITIONS 


Summary of the latest employment and 
labour information available when the 
Labour Gazette went to press (November 14) 


By Economics and Research Branch, 
Department of Labour 


N THE current labour market, the effects of slackness in seasonal activities 
and low level of consumer demand, particularly for durables, has been 
greater than the expansive influence of the defence program. Increased avail- 
ability of manpower has eased or eliminated most labour shortages. During 
the first two weeks of November, the number of areas in which there were 
marked labour shortages declined from 16 to five, and the number in which 
there were labour surpluses increased from 41 to 62. In the remaining 111 
labour market areas, labour supply and demand were in approximate balance. 
The close of the harvest season and reduced activity in fishing, construc- 
tion and transportation have been chiefly responsible for the recent increase 
in the number of workers seeking employment, but non-seasonal lay-offs in 
manufacturing industries have been an important contributing factor. At 
November 22, the number of job applications at National Employment Service 
offices was 192,900, an increase of 37,000 since the beginning of the month. 
This increase is greater than that which could be attributed solely to seasonal 
factors and reflects continued lay-offs in consumer goods industries, 

Heavy production earlier this year and the current low level of retail 
sales have caused a year-to-year increase of over one-third in the value of 
consumer goods inventories. This backing up process has resulted in 
reduction of both the numbers employed and the length of the work week, 
particularly in Ontario and Quebec. The number of short-time claims for 
unemployment insurance in the two provinces, which rose from 17,300 to 
25,400 between August and October, indicates, in part, the extent of reduc- 
tions in the work week. 

The general question of labour mobility was discussed by the National 
Advisory Council on Manpower in Ottawa on November 15. Consideration 
of mobility is pertinent at the present time because the changing pattern of 
production has resulted in shortages of labour in areas where resource develop- 
ment is taking place and difficulties in obtaining certain metalworking skills 
for defence industries, at the same time that surpluses of production workers 
are developing in areas dominated by consumer goods industries. 

Some shifts in the direction of labour demand have been caused by the 
increasing rate of defence expenditure, and this has emphasized the need for 
training in order that workers might move more easily from one occupation to 
another. Many firms have training programs of some kind, but there is an 
increasing need for intensive pre-employment training in such occupations as 
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aircraft assembly, hght metal welding, machine shop practice and tool room 
operations. It is estimated that 194,000 persons in Canada are taking voca- 
tional training of one kind or another compared with 179,000 last year. 

The physical movement of workers was also discussed at the NACOM 
meeting. It was pointed out that although the National Employment Service 
was able to match workers and jobs regardless of distance, it was often difficult 
for a worker to move from the place where he had established a home. To 
help meet the financial difficulties of such moves, some assistance has been 
given by governmental authorities. In the case of the unemployed workers in 
Windsor, half the transportation costs of a worker moving to another job is 
borne by the federal Government, or the federal and provincial Governments, 
depending on whether the job is in Ontario or elsewhere. In other instances, 
the fare is advanced either by the employer or by the National Employment 
Service. By these means, more than 500 workers have been moved from 
Windsor to other parts of the country. 

The impact of Canada’s industrial and military preparedness program on 
manpower was reviewed by NACOM. Since April, many thousands of workers 
have been absorbed in the three phases of the program—defence production, 
the development of strategic resources and the expansion of the military and 
civilian personnel of the Department of National Defence. The increase has 
been accomplished partly through the expansion of productive capacity, partly 
through shifts from civilian to defence work within industry. Under present 
plans, the expansion of defence work will continue until a plateau is reached 
in the latter part of 1952. 

The relatively moderate proportions of the current defence effort can be 
appreciated when it is compared with that of World War II. Present plans 
call for the utilization of from eight to ten per cent of the labour force com- 
pared with 40 per cent similarly engaged at the peak of the last war. _The 
proportion of factory workers employed in defence will probably not exceed 
one-third the proportion so employed in 1943-44. 

So far, shortages of labour have not hindered defence contractors materi- 
ally, but the specialized manufacturing requirements and the construction of 
military and industrial facilities in inaccessible places has caused difficulty in 
obtaining such professional and skilled workers as engineers, draughtsmen, 
toolmakers, diesetters, machinists, carpenters and miners. It is probable that 
some of these shortages will continue in the months ahead, particularly as 
programs requiring metalworkers gain momentum. 

In spite of the many spot difficulties which may arise, no overall man- 
power shortage is expected. In some sectors the labour requirements of the 
defence program will actually decrease. This is particularly true in the 
textile field. The heavy orders for blankets, knit goods and cloth necessary 
for establishing mobilization stocks are expected to taper off during the first 
quarter of 1952. Thereafter, orders will reflect only current requirements, 
which, though substantial, will not be as great as those now in process of 
completion. 

An increasing prevalence of escalator clauses has been noted in collective 
agreements received by the Department of Labour. During the first four 
months of this year, approximately one in eight agreements had such a clause, 
but over succeeding months this proportion has changed to one in five. 

Higher wage advances have also been revealed in a study of these agree- 
ments. During the period July to September, slightly more than 40 per cent 
of the agreements contained provision for wage increases of 15 cents or more, 
and this proportion continued in the agreements received during October. Less 
than 30 per cent of agreements received after July record wage increases of 
less than 10 cents. This is in marked contrast with the earlier part of the year, 
when the majority of wage advances were in the 10 to 15 cent range. 
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CURRENT LABOUR STATISTICS 


(Latest available statistics as of December 10, 1951) 


Percentage change from 


Principal items Date Amount Same date 
Previous | previous 
month year 
Manpower— 

Total civilian labour force (a)............2+0+5: Aug. 18 5,421,000 — +1-8 

Parsons witli {ODS i(8), stirs bc =i clyetnessiesie sua Aug. 18 5,343, 000 -- +2-3 

Persons without jobs and seeking work (a)...... Aug. 18 78,000 — —24-3 

Registered for work, N.E.S.— 

PATI TICE EL OSION Ney atch ita ieee ola fais oboielsva iwse > Nov. 29 20,790 | +23-3 —12-7 
Muebee ReE@ION. 6. on ecieciesmenerrieewccerss Nov. 29 56,498 | +30-8 +2°3 
RINEATION I ERIOD Ge cere cece wigs.t. so oyes. + esa’ oe Nov. 29 72,942 | +35-6 +56-4 
IPFARTICURVOMIOM Ma acter ae ces ses ec es estes Nov. 29 27,086 | +41-1 —11-3 
PPACTLGRERORION sods. creelniotigs-s alates sys itis + - Nov. 29 30,680 | +36-6 +2-1 
TOtaeeAl L RGRIONSa aaheciac ent sess cram wivieiniel » Nov. 29 207,996 | +33-8 +11-6 

Ordinary claims for Unemployment Insurance 
HS RNGTEUE irae erie choles cult cle disieidia(s.c edie appa tive © Nov. 1 99, 797 +20-0 +10-5 

Amount of benefit payments.........-...000005 October $3,901,854 | +12-9 +9°3 

Index of employment (1939=100)..........-.++. Oct. 74 186-0 +0°5 +5-0 

MPT 1ONE scopic eihale eeite slavels «pie ipe ots eleisiaie > ° Sept. 13,228 | —23-3 +139-4(b) 

Industrial Relations— 

Strikes and lockouts—days lost........- Soe Nov. 38,315 me —45-3(b) 
Number of workers involved.........-.+-++ Nov. 8,617 — —60:5(b) 
Number of strikes. ...........0-:ssereeeees Nov. 18 a +43-2(b) 

Earnings and Income— 

Average weekly wages and salaries......--..-.- Octwal $51.52 +1-7 +123 

Average hourly earnings (manufacturing).......| Oct. 1 $ 1.22 +1-0 415-7 

Average hours worked per week (manufacturing)| Oct. 1 41-9 +1:0 —2°3 

Average weekly earnings (manufacturing)....... Oct. $51.03 +2:-0 +13-0 

Cost-of-living index (average 1935-39=100)..... Nov. 1 191-2 +0-4 +12-0 

Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1946=100)...... Oct. 1 110-9 +1-6 +1:3 

Total labour income.........-+--++sssseeeeeees August | $830,000, 000 +0-4 +18-7 

Industrial Production— e 

Total (Average 1935-39=100)......-..++-5 2-505 Sept. 207 ‘7 +1-2 +1-6 

Manufacturing..........0--eseer eset Sept. 214-7 +2-0 +0-1 
Won-durableseee.c decks owisleck faeresui as Sept. 191-1 —0-2 et 
ibn Ao. oe Qe gS a RBG eaceem Sept. 255-0 +4-9 +1-8 

Trade— 
eer aa PEER UG aia aicisicy bie we tees se nets e eee Sept. $850, 500, 000 —1-5 +2:-6 
PP re ts Tad eats «ae Maes «9 October | $371,000, 000 +15-9 +17-7 
ek ea 1 es Oe eee October | $344,600,000 | +10-6 +7-5 


(a) Estimated on basis of sample labour force survey. Only those who did not do any work in 


the survey week are here classified as persons without jobs. ; 
: (b) aibne percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with total 


for same period previous year. 


in this table are preliminary figures from regular reports compiled by various government agencies, 
Set cain Burcu of Statistics, the U' nemployment Insurance Commission, the Immigration 
Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration, and the Economics and Research Pranch, Department 
of Labour. Detailed information can be found in the statistical appendix of the Labour GazETTE. 
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Assistants to Deputy 
Labour Minister Named 


Two outstanding Federal administrators 
in the Department of Labour—A. H. 
Brown, OBE, and M. M. Maclean, CBE— 
have been appointed to fill the two offices 
of Assistant Deputy Minister of Labour. 


Following service in the Canadian Field 
Artillery in World War I, Mr. Brown 
articled in law in the province of Saskat- 
chewan and after admission to the Saskat- 
chewan Bar, practised law in that province 
until 1929. He came to Ottawa in 1929 
upon the initial organization of the Cana- 
dian Farm Loan Board as secretary and 
legal adviser to that Board. He was also 
a member of the Dependents Board of 
Trustees. Mr. Brown entered the service 
of the Department of Labour in January, 
1943, as legal adviser and assistant to the 
Deputy Minister. At the time of his 
appointment as Assistant Deputy Minister 
of Labour he was Chief Executive Officer 
and legal adviser to the Department. Mr. 
Brown is also vice-chairman of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board and chairman of 
the Merchant Seamen Compensation Board. 


Mr. Maclean 


Mr. Maclean came to the Department 
of Labour on August 1, 1942, to head 
the ‘newly-organized Industrial Relations 
Branch. Prior to that, he had been for 
some years the national secretary-treasurer 
of the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
editor of its official publication, and an 
executive board member of the Canadian 
Congress of Labour. Earlier, he had been 
employed with the old Intercolonial Rail- 
way, now a part of the Canadian National 
Railways system, and was at a later period 
engaged for a time in newspaper work. 


Mr. Maclean was also a member of the 


Unemployment Insurance Advisory Com- . 


mittee and, since coming into the. govern- 


ment service, served for seven years as a 


member of the National Film Board until 
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the appointment of the new Film Board 
last year. He was also a member of the 
Industrial Production Co-operation Board 
which functioned during the war. At 
present he.is a member of the Investment 
Committee under the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, chief executive officer of 
the Canada Labour Relations Board, and 
director of the Industrial Relations Branch 
of the Department. 


LMPCs Are Subject of 
CBC Panel Discussion 


Listeners to the CBC’s Dominion net- 
work recently heard a panel discussion on 
the organization, operation and purpose of 
labour-management production committees. 

Participants were Arthur Hemming, 
Executive-Secretary of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, C. Willis 
George, Ottawa representative of the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, and 
M. M. Maclean, Assistant Deputy Min- 
ister of the federal Department of Labour. 

The discussion covered the history of 
joint consultation in Canada, the benefits 
LMPCs bring to industry in the way of 
increased production and improved morale, 
and the Labour Department’s role in the 
promotion of such committees. 

The committees, which have the support 
of the main trade union and employer 
groups: in the country, now number over 
760, more than twice the number in exist- 
ence at the end of the war. Labour- 
management production committees discuss 


virtually all plant matters apart from 
collective bargaining issues. 
Minimum Wage Scales 
Boosted in Quebee | 
Provincial Labour Minister Antonio 


Barrette has announced a 10 per cent 
increase in Quebec province’s minimum 
wage scales. 

The increase applies to the ‘rates fixed 
by the provincial Department of Labour’s 
general ordinance No. 4, which covers all 
unorganized workers in the province. 

Before the increase, the minimum rates 
of pay varied, in different sections of the 
province and between different. kinds of 
employment, from 214 cents an hour to 
42 cents an hour. 

Last increase in the minimum rates was 
a 20 per cent boost in 1950. 
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Union Dues Are Now Income Tax Free 


Union dues are not now subject to 
income tax because of a recent amend- 
ment to the federal Income Tax Act. 

The amendment provides that annual 
dues paid by a member to maintain 
membership in a trade union, as defined 
in the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act or any similar provincial 


‘ statute, may be deducted for income tax 


purposes from income. The deduction will 
be permitted for the first time for the year 
1951, for which income tax returns must be 
filed not later than April 30 next. 

The entire amount of the dues paid by 
a member will not in all cases be allowed 
as a deduction. The Act provides that 
annual dues are. not deductible to the 
extent that they are in effect levied: 
(a) for or under a superannuation fund or 
plan; (b) for or under a fund or plan for 
annuities, insurance or similar benefits; or 
(c) for any other purpose not directly 
related to the ordinary operating expenses 


INTO LIMIT OHM EMER. atte th hae wo cles. 


NG OG AUDEN cranptis sfesavere st sore. « 


It is hereby certified: 


SIEACIEMME MI Eee ieataltaiciesisiictw'sie c's eloicin see tee 


of the trade union to which they were 
paid. However, amounts paid into a 
superannuation fund approved by the 
Department of National Revenue are still 
deductible under other provisions of the 
Act. 

Tnitiation fees will not be allowed as a 
deduction, nor dues levied specifically for 
such purposes as the creation or mainten- 
ance of a building fund, funds for pay- 
ment of strike benefits or for payment of 
funeral expenses. 

In order to substantiate claim for union 
dues, the Department suggests that mem- 
bers obtain from their unions certificates, 
to be attached to income tax returns, 
showing the amount of dues paid that are 
allowable as deductions. Certificates, pref- 
erably, should be printed on the letterhead 
of, or should carry the seal of the issuing 
union. The certificate should be substan- 
tially in the following form :— 


was a member of this union in 19... 


and that out of the annual dues (not including initiation fees) paid by him for that 


calendar year the sum of $..........-. is the amount deemed to be deductible by him — . 


for income tax purposes; 


THAT no part of the above amount was levied for or under a superannuation fund or 
plan, a fund or plan for annuities, insurance or similar benefits or for any other purpose 
not directly related to the ordinary operating expenses of the union. 


cio eye.af ee blew 0 aad ajate:sie ue’ e) 6:6)b alelm erm) siege ee 


Secretary or other authorized officer. 


Labour Department Honours Veteran Employee 


With his retirement from the Depart- 
ment of Labour, W. J. Rump, purchasing 
agent for the department, completed a 
record of 42 years’ service which had its 
beginning under Canada’s first Minister of 
Labour, the Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie 
King. 

Mr. Rump came to Canada in 1902 as 
a member of Lord Minto’s staff. During 
his term of employment with the Depart- 
ment of Labour he served under 11 succes- 
sive ministers and five deputies. 

When Mr. Rump retired, a gift from his 
colleagues and senior officials of the depart- 
ment gave practical expression of their 


regard for him. M. M. Maclean, Assistant 
Deputy Minister of Labour, made the 
presentation in the absence of the minister 
and the deputy, who were out of the city. 
However, in personal letters read before 
the gathering, both emphasized that Mr. 
Rump’s long career was outstanding in state 
service. 

Among those attending the ceremony 
were A. H. Brown, Assistant Deputy 
Minister, Edward Bosse, Executive Assistant 
to the Minister, and George G. Greene, 
former secretary to the late Hon. Humphrey 
Mitchell. bs 
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Welland Pays Tribute to 
Late Humphrey Mitchell 


With the unveiling of a portrait in the 
Welland Courthouse on October 20, a 
lasting tribute to the public service of the 
late Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, Federal 
Minister of Labour, was paid by the con- 
stituency which he represented in Parlia- 
ment for eight years. 


The portrait was unveiled by Dr. W. H. 
MeMillan, M.P., who succeeded to the seat 
left vacant by Mr. Mitchell’s death on 
August 1, 1950. Mrs. Humphrey Mitchell 
and her two sons, Humphrey F. Mitchell 
of Toronto and John Mitchell of Grimsby, 
attended the ceremony. 


Indicative of the regard in which the 
Minister was held, the Welland Hvening 
Tribune, in an editorial headed “Worthy 
Tribute to Unselfish Public Service,” says :— 


“But it is for his personal qualities that 
he is best remembered. A man who could 
walk with kings but had not lost the 
common touch, Humphrey Mitchell num- 
bered his friends by the thousands. His 
high ideals, revealed by honesty of state- 
ment and his espousement of honesty in 
government, as well as his devotion to the 
betterment of Canada, made him a national 
example of unselfish public service. Indeed 
it was acknowledged by those who knew 
him best that devotion to duty contributed 
in some measure to his death at a com- 
paratively early age.” 


UMW, District 50, and 
Seamen’s Union Merge 


Merger of the National Seamen’s Associa- 
tion of Canada with the United Mine 
Workers of America, District 50, has been 
announced by H. N. McMaster, President 
of the NSAC. 

The seamen’s organization, an affiliate 
of the National Maritime Federation, has 
3,500 members serving in various capacities 
on lake vessels of seven different lines. 

The merger with the UMW, affiliated 
with the Canadian Congress of Labour, 
followed a refusal by the Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees and Other 
Transport Workers to accept NSA mem- 
bers into its ranks. (See L.G., Oct., 1951, 


p. 1339.) 
Mr. McMaster’s statement said John L. 
Lewis, UMW President, had issued a 


charter in District 50 authorizing the forma- 
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tion of Local 18618. The charter, he said, 
is issued in the name of H. N. McMaster 
and George Kelland, secretary of the NSAC 
“and their successors.” 

Negotiations for the merger, he said, have 
been carried on for several months through 
Silby Barrett, Canadian Director of Dis- 
trict 50 and a Vice-President of the Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour. 


CCL Names Successor 
To Pat Conroy 


Donald MacDonald, 42, Sydney, Nova 
Scotia, has been appointed Secretary- 
Treasurer and National Director of Organ- 
ization of the Canadian Congress of Labour. 
Mr. MacDonald’s appointment was made 
unanimously by the CCL Executive Council 
following acceptance of the resignation of 
Pat Conroy. 

Mr. MacDonald, a member of the 
United Mine Workers since 1927, has been 
regional director for the CCL in the Mari- 
times. A former member of the Nova 
Scotia Legislature, he was leader of the 
CCF group in that house from 1941 to 1945. 
Active in the co-operative movement in the 
Maritimes, he has held a number of offices 
in co-operative societies, co-operative hous- 
ing, credit unions, and the People’s School. 
He has also acted as a member of the 
National Council of the CCF and. was 
provincial vice-president of the CCF in 
Nova Scotia. 

Mr. MacDonald was also appointed CCL 
representative on the federal Government’s 
Labour Management Co-operation Service 
Advisory Committee and on the federal 
Manpower Advisory Council. 


Toronto Chosen for 1952 
Convention by AFL Union 


Delegates to the 31st annual convention 
of the International Moulders and Foundry 
Workers’ Union of North America (AFL), 
meeting: in Minneapolis, Minn., chose 
Toronto as the site for the 1952 convention. 

Four delegations attempted to capture 
the next convention for their home towns: 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Seattle, Wash.; Boston, 
Mass.; and Toronto. 

The Canadian city was approved as the 
site by a majority of seven votes. The 
actual votes cast for each city were: 
Torontd, 240; Seattle, 233; Cincinnati, 53; 
and Boston, 52. 


: 


Severe Labour Shortage 
Not Likely in Canada 


No serious overall shortage in manpower 
has yet developed, or would likely develop 
in the next six months, although skilled 
labour demands were not being entirely met 
in some localities and in some industries. 
This was the picture indicated by reports 
heard by the National Advisory Council on 
Manpower at its third meeting in Ottawa 
in November. 

Indications that the Council would be 
less concerned with problems arising out of 
overall shortages than with problems 
resulting from partial re-distribution of 
existing manpower" reserves and the devel- 


opment of the skilled labour force were 


given by Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister 
of Labour. 


Vocational Training 


Mr. Gregg told the Council that its 
recommendations had guided the Govern- 
ment on the several questions which it had 
already examined, in particular the expan- 
sion of Vocational Training to bring about 
a larger pool of skilled labour. He pointed 
out that the present situation as it applied 
to the dovetailing of civilian and defence 
demands might last for many years. If 
this were the case, it would be well to 
consider further development of appren- 
ticeship training which was one of the best 
ways of increasing the skilled labour force 
and our production potential. 

Arthur MacNamara, Deputy Minister of 
Labour, and Chairman of the meeting, 
expressed the opinion that, unless some new 
factors entered the picture, Canada should 
be free from any concern as far as labour 
shortage was concerned during the next six 
months. On the contrary, “spotty unem- 
ployment” might be recorded to a greater 
degree this winter than last. 


Laval Magazine Articles 
Concern Labour Topics 


The feature article of the September- 
November issue of Industrial Relations 
Review, a Laval University publication, 
concerns the thinking of the Catholic 
Church on workers’ participation in 
economic management of enterprises. 

The Review is issued quarterly by the 
university’s Industrial Relations Depart- 
ment. 
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Tne purpose of the article, written by 
Gérard Dion, professor of Social Science 
at Laval, is “to throw some light on the 
moral aspect of this controversial ques- 
tion.” The first section is devoted to ‘the 
development of the social doctrine of the 
Church on the question, and the second 
to the analysis and interpretation of the 
texts of Pope Pius XII. 


LMPCs Described 


Teamwork in Industry, another article in 
the Review, describes the nature and object 
of Labour-Management Production Com- 
mittees and makes some comments on 
them. 

When LMPCs were first widely adopted 
in World War II, the article states, they 
were primarily intended “to serve as a 
production tool, a means by which to 
increase output by bringing the knowledge, 
experience and ideas of everyone partici- ° 
pating in the enterprise to bear on the 
problems which hinder or hamper produc- 
tion: inefficient work methods, waste of 
material and time, accidents, absenteeism, 
poor lighting and ventilation, dupication 
of effort, damaged tools, to name only a 
few.” 

Since the war, however, the emphasis 
has shifted as it has been realized more 
and more that joint consultation is “an 
ideal way for spreading information about 
the company and the industry to the 
lowest levels of an organization and to 
the farthest corners of a factory.” 


110,000 Handicapped Work 
in U.S. Civil Service 


The Civil Service Commission of the 
United States recently placed 21 totally 
blind or totally deaf persons in federal jobs 
in the Washington, D.C., area, according 
to a report carried by the Employment 
Service Review, published monthly by the 
United States Department of Labour. It 
is estimated that approximately 110,000 
seriously-handicapped persons are employed 
by the Government. 

In the first quarter of 1951, 5,500 
physically-handicapped persons were em- 
ployed by the federal service; during 
April another 1,663 were recruited. 

The expanding defence program has 
increased the need for personnel in the 
federal Government and during 1950 more 
than 10,000 physically-handicapped persons 
were hired. ¢ 
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Proposal to Inerease 
Apprentices Endorsed 


Shortage of skilled manpower reserves, 
national registration and manpower for 
agriculture stood out as the three most 
important subjects discussed by the 
National Advisory Council on Manpower 
at a one-day meeting in Ottawa in 
November. It was unanimously agreed 
that the one serious weakness in the present 
Canadian manpower picture was the short- 
age of skilled workers, and the Council 
endorsed a proposal that immediate steps 
be taken to increase to 50,000 the number 
of apprentices in training from the present 
figure of 30,000. 


It was also decided that the develop- 
ment of plans for National Registration 
should continue so that if and when the 
Government decided registration was neces- 
sary, it could be carried out without delay. 
At the second meeting of the Council in 
May, it was recommended to the Min- 
ister of Labour that National Registration 
was not necessary at that time but that as 
much preparatory work as possible should 
be carried forward in order that a general 
registration could be held on short notice 
if an emergency made it necessary. 


The Council learned that agriculture was 
being seriously endangered by loss’ of man- 
power through sons of farmers leaving home 
to take jobs in other industries. The 
chairman. Arthur MacNamara, Deputy 
Minister of Labour, informed the council 
that the Minister of Agriculture, Rt. Hon. 
J. G. Gardiner, was emphatically of the 
opinion that agriculture was being weak- 
ened through Canadian farm boys. not 
being sufficiently encouraged to remain on 
the farms. 


The Council at an earlier meeting had 
recommended that Vocational Training be 
expanded where necessary to increase the 
skilled labour reserves. Mr. MacNamara 
reported a special plan had been devel- 
oped to provide for the training of workers 
in defence production. The plan departed 
from the regular Federal-Provincial train- 
ing arrangements which required the parties 
to pay an equal share of the costs. In 
this plan, the federal Government will pay 
75 per cent of the cost of the projects. So 
far, courses had been instituted in five prov- 
inces. It was anticipated that this arrange- 
ment would prove of real value in assisting 
in solving the Windsor unemployment situ- 
ation, About 200 in Windsor were enrolled 
so far for courses. 


It was reported that at the present time 
an estimated 194,000 students were taking 
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vocational training courses in regular 
schools in Canada, as compared with about 
179,000 last year. 


It was reported that, following the 
recommendations of the previous manpower 
meetings for “a counselled and voluntary 
system for employment in priority occupa- 
tions and defence production,” the National 
Employment. Service local. offices received 
detailed instructions for giving effect to the 
plan: Previous to yesterday’s meeting, a 
survey was made which indicated that the 
plan had not yet been properly tested 
because up to the present there had been 
no real competition from defence indus- 
tries for the labour employed in the civilian 
economy. No real difficulties had been met 
in supplying the demands of defence indus- 
tries, except for certain skills which were 
in short supply. 

The question of matching workers avail- 
able for employment in one locality with 
jobs available in another locality brought 
under examination the general problem of 
immobility of labour. It was pointed out 
that the National Employment Service was 
able.to put the employer and employee in 
touch with each other regardless of the 
distance separating them, but it was often 
difficult to persuade a worker to move away 
from the place where he had established a 
home. However, to overcome the financial 
blocks to such moves, several arrange- 
ments had been worked out. In some cases 
the employer advances the fare on a refund- 
able basis, while in quite a few cases the 
National Employment Service advances 
the fare or helps the employee in other 
ways to reach his employment. In the 
case of the Windsor situation, arrangements 
were made whereby the federal Government 
shared on a 50-50 basis with the Ontario 
Government the transportation costs of a 
worker moving to a job somewhere within 
the province, and the federal Government 
paid the total transportation bill for a move 
outside the province. 


The Council heard a report on the 
administration of the Great Lakes Sea- 
men’s Security Regulations, introduced last 
March. Designed to ensure that only 
trustworthy men are employed on Cana- 
dian ships operating on the Great Lakes 
and upper St. Lawrence, the Regulations 
provided for the issuing of cards to seamen, 
after they had been screened by the 
RCMP. 


To date, 15,632 applications for cards had 
been received, 14,210 had been processed by 
the RCMP and 6,635 regular cards had been 
delivered to seamen. Only seven applica- 
tions had been refused. 


National Union of Public 
Employees is Proposed 


Organization of a proposed National 
Union or Council of Public Employees in 
Canada was discussed at the ninth annual 
convention of the Joint Council of Public 
Employees (B.C. Division) at New West- 
minster, B.C. The sponsors of the pro- 
posal hope to start the national organiza- 
tion next year with a potential membership 
of 50,000. . 

The joint council hopes to call the 
first national meeting in Winnipeg next 
September. 

It is expected that the delegates will 
present their plans to the Trades and 
Labour Congress at its convention next 
year in Winnipeg. If approved, it would 
mean the unification of at least 50,000 
municipal unionists who are at present 
members of over 100 individual TLC 
locals. 

Unification of municipal union members 
into one body would make it the largest 
group within the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress and would thus enable it to exert a 
wide influence both within that body and 
over municipal councils throughout the 
country. 


Demand for Engineers 
Continues Active 


Present indications are that the demand 
in Canada for both experienced engineers 
and new graduates will be as active as in 
recent years. 

The Technical Personnel Division of the 
federal Department of Labour, in its 
latest quarterly bulletin, reports that the 
number of new entrants to the engineering 
profession is expected to fall considerably 
short of the opportunities that will be 
offered over at least the next four years. 
Some relief may be afforded through immi- 
gration or by rearrangement of duties 
within engineering organizations; but the 
real key to the problem, the report states, 
is to be found in the. number of suitable 
candidates who enroll as freshmen in the 
various engineering schools. 

Enrolment figures have risen since the 
end of the last war. Of some 30,000 
engineers in Canada, roughly one-half have 
graduated during the past ten years and 
40 per cent within the past five years. 
Returns for the current college session 
indicates an increase in enrolment of 
possibly 10 per cent over last year. 
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“Starting off with some 2,000 freshmen,” 
the report states, “deductions for failures 
and withdrawals before graduation will 
reduce the figure so that the class of 1955 
will fall some hundreds short of the 2,000 
new graduates per year which appears to 
be the desired minimum. There is, there- 
fore, considerable scope for an intensifica- 
tion of the efforts of all concerned in 
the encouragement of suitable potential 
students.” 

The division also reports that the same 
urgency applies with equal force to the 
recruitment of students in the natural 
sciences. 


Credit Union Membership 
More Than a Million 


The steady growth recorded by credit 
unions in Canada each year continued 
throughout 1950. At the end of the year, 
chartered unions (exclusive of Newfound- 
land, from which no report was available) 
numbered 2,883, with a reported member- 
ship of 1,031,603. This marks the first 
year since national records have been kept 
that credit union membership has exceeded 
one million. 

Credit Unions in Canada for 1950, a 
report compiled and published annually by 
the Economics Division of the Department 
of Agriculture, shows that Quebec, with a 
membership of 599,517, had the largest 
proportion of members; Ontario was next, 
with 144,871, followed by British Columbia, 
with 50,170. 


Net Gain: 106 


New charters granted totalled 153. and 
cancellations 47, leaving a net gain of 106. 


Although the increase in new credit unions ~ 


in 1950 was low compared with increases 
reported in each of the post-war years, 
the increase in members was about the 
same. 

Credit union assets at the end of the 
year were reported as $311,186,955—an 
increase of $29 million over the 1949 
figure. The annual growth in assets since 
1946 has been smaller and is attributed in 
part to curtailed’ savings occasioned by 
higher living costs. 

Loans advanced to members during the 
year totalled $108,358,203. According to 
the report, the effect on lending operations 
of consumer credit controls, introduced by 
the federal Government late in 1950, was 
not discernible at the end of the year. 
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CCL Protests Barring of 
West Indian Immigrants 


The Canadian Congress of Labour will 
protest to the federal Government the 
discrimination against West Indians in 
immigration to Canada. <A_ resolution 
adopted by the executive said it was now 
the practice of the Department of Citizen- 
ship and Immigration to refuse permanent 
residence to persons born in the West 
Indies on the ground that climatic condi- 
tions in Canada were unsuitable to them. 

“This has been proven baseless by the 
experience of a large number of West 
Indians who are resident in Canada and 
who have served with the Canadian forces. 
The restriction was also a discrimination 
against British subjects who had received 
education in Canada,” declared the resolu- 
tion, which asked that all British subjects 
be admitted on a uniform basis. 

The CCL also condemned action of the 
Government in placing a $60 ceiling on 
social income tax for old age pensions. 
The executive said the Government’s 
action was “reactionary” and called for 
“the principle of taxation according to 
ability to pay.” 


Number of Pensioners 
Inereases by 4,000 


The number of persons receiving old 
age pensions in Canada increased from 
305,176 at June 30, 1951, to 309,200 at the 
end of the quarter September 30, 1951. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$25,925,479.71 for the quarter ended 
September 30, 1951, as compared with 
$25,479,438.84 in the preceding quarter. 
Since the inception of the Act, the federal 
Government has contributed $785,411,979.52. 

The average monthly pension in the 
provinces ranged between $34.78 and $38.17. 
In the Yukon Territory and the Northwest 
Territories the average was slightly higher. 

In only four provinces was the number 
of pensioners higher than three per cent 
of the total population. 

In addition to the above, pensions were 
being paid to 11,319 blind persons as at 
September 30, 1951 as compared with 
11,242 at June 30, 1951. 

The cost of pensions in respect of 
blindness to the federal Government was 
$1,003,229.04 for the quarter ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1951, and $992,615.17 for the 
quarter ended June 30, 1951. Since the 
inception of the Act, federal payments 
have totalled $24,921,817.62. The average 
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monthly pension in the provinces was 
between $37.98 and $3928. With only 
three blind pensions in the Yukon Terri- 
tory and the Northwest Territories, the 
average was $40. 


Hour’s Work Buys More 
In 1951 Than in 1929 


The amount of foodstuffs that can be 
purchased by the Canadian industrial 
worker, as measured by the purchasing 
power of one hour of his work, has in- 
creased remarkably since 1929. This was 
indicated in a study of the industrial 
worker in 1929 and in 1951, prepared by 
the department of farm management of the 
University of Saskatchewan. 

The university chose 1929 as a year for 
the comparison because, like 1951, it was a 
period of high prices and general prosperity. 
It was the peak year of the boom and the 
last pre-war non-depression year. 

Using federal government price and wage 
figures, the university indicated the amounts 
of various foodstuffs a worker could pur- 
chase with the earnings from one hour of 
his work in 1929 and again in 1951. The 
wage rates were those based upon an 
hourly basis and were Canadian averages 
for employees in manufacturing. The 
rates were obtained from statistics issued 
by the Bank of Canada and the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. The 1929 figure was 
41-5 cents per hour while the 1951 wage 
was $1.28. The prices, also averages, were 
obtained from the Lasour GaAzeErte. 

The following amounts of foodstuffs 
could be purchased in 1951 and in 1929 
with wages for one hour’s labour (the 1929 
figures are in parenthesis): bacon 1-37 
pounds (0:99), beef 1-25 pounds (1-51), 
bread 9-63 pounds (5:39), butter 1-45 
pounds (0°85), cheese 1:73 pounds (1-28), 
eggs 1:75 dozen (1:03), flour 15-03 pounds 
(8°47), milk 5-84 quarts (3-32), pork 1-68 
pounds (1°43), and potatoes 37-94 pounds 
(24-13). 

In every case except that of beef the 
industrial worker is now able to buy more 
with an hour’s wage than he could in 1929. 
The study points out that it was not always 
possible to get the prices of identical cuts 
or grades of food because of changes in 
methods of statistical listing between 1929 
and 1951. It was found that generally they 
were the same but that where there was a 
difference, the cut or grade used in the 1951 
study was better. 

The prices and wages used were those 
existing in the month of April in 1929 and 
in 1951. 


Will Not Charge Pension 
to Pensioner’s Estate 


“The fear among elderly people that the 
new federal old age pensions will be 
recovered from pensioners’ estates is 
groundless,’ the federal minister, Hon. 
Paul Martin, has announced. 

“The federal Government has equally no 
intention,’ he said, “of using liens against 
property to recover pension costs.” 

Mr. Martin’s statement followed pub- 
lished reports that such action is being 
planned under the new Old Age Security 
Act. 

“The confusion has no doubt arisen,” 
Mr. Martin explained, “because the exist- 
ing Old Age Pensions Act provides for the 
recovery of pension payments under certain 
circumstances. Under the new Old Age 
Assistance Act, passed at the last session of 
Parliament to provide assistance for persons 
65 to 69 years of age, the provision regard- 
ing recovery of pension payments from the 
estates of deceased recipients was abolished. 
A similar procedure was followed regarding 
allowances under the Blind Persons Act. 

“On the subject of liens,’ Mr. Martin 
explained, “the federal legislation has 
never at any time required the provinces 
to file liens against the property of persons 
on old age pension. Some provinces never 
used liens to recover pensions; other prov- 
inces, acting under the authority of their 
own provincial law, filed liens against real 
property owned by pensioners in order to 
secure their later claim to recovery from 
the estate of the pensioner when the 
pensioner died. 

“Tt will be for each province,” Mr. 
Martin concluded, “to decide whether or 
not it will discontinue the practice of filing 
liens when the new Old Age Assistance Act 
comes into effect on January 1 next. The 
federal legislation does not require it. 


Canada’s 1950 Gain from 
U.K. Migration only 6,500 


Canada’s net gain from United Kingdom 
migration in 1950 was 6,464 (3,361 males 
and 3,103 females). U.K. immigrants 
totalled 13,434 for the year, while the 
number of Canadians who left to take up 
permanent residence in the United Kingdom 
numbered 6,970. 

Over 75 per cent of the immigrants came 
from England and Wales, slightly over 19 

per cent from Scotland, and the remainder 


from Northern Ireland. Fifty-five per cent 
of the total were in age groups ranging 
from 20 to 44. 

Emigration from the United Kingdom to 
other Commonwealth countries amounted 
to 112,934. Australia’s net gain was 47,019 
and New Zealand’s 7,472. 

Outside of the Commonwealth, the 
United States was the most favoured 
country for United Kingdom citizens 
emigrating in 1950. Out of a total of 17,304 
emigrating to “foreign” countries, 11,400 
went to the US.A. The net gain to that 
country of U.K. citizens was 8,541, com- 
pared with Canada’s net gain of 6,464. 


Urge Greater Mobility 
Of European Labour 


An increase in labour mobility was urged 
by the International Chamber of Com- 
merce at its 13th Congress in Lisbon, 
Portugal, this summer. 

As part of a program to “maximize 
production in Western Europe and thereby 
reduce the adverse effects of rearmament 
upon living standards,” the ICC asked that 
the manpower of Western Europe be 
allowed to achieve “its fullest effectiveness”. 
It was pointed out that unemployment 
exists in some areas while in others labour 
shortages have appeared. Labour, manage- 
ment and government co-operation was 
advocated as a means to permit “greater 
freedom of movement of labour in Western 
Europe both within each country and 
between countries.” 

The ICC felt that labour immobility was 
due in some cases to governmental regu- 
lation and in others to material conditions, 
such as a housing shortage. The conven- 
tion recommended reduction of govern- 
mental restrictions on labour mobility 
through international agreements. In 
order to further encourage mobility, ade- 
quate housing for workers was advocated 
as well as increased facilities for the 
rve-training of workers. . 

The ICC noted that post-war economic 
reconstruction had made large gains and 
stated that in view of the present rearma- 
ment program “. . . as little damage as 
possible should be done to the economic 
gains of the past five years so that, when 
the political scene brightens again, the 
world economy can be quickly re-built.” 

Canada was represented at the Congress 
by a delegation of ten business men. 
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Despite Controls, Wages 
in U.S. Rise 4 Per Cent 


Gross hourly wages of factory production 
workers in the United States rose nearly 
four per cent between the wage stabiliza- 
tion order in January and September. 


According to the U.S. Bureau of Labour 
Statistics, the average wage in January was 
$1.55 an hour; by September it had risen 
six cents to $1.61. The rise reflects not 
only the cost of living and other wage 
rate adjustments but also the fact that a 
large work force is employed in higher-wage 
defence production jobs. 

Although at a slower pace than in 
previous months, the national income con- 
tinued to rise, the U.S. Commerce Depart- 
ment reported. In the second quarter of 
1951, seasonally-adjusted national income 
was at the rate of over $274 billion, as 
against a rate of over $269 billion for the 
first quarter of 1951 and about $260 billion 
for the last quarter of 1950. 


Amendment to U.S. Act 
Alters Control Powers 


The United States Government’s power 
to control prices and consumer credit was 
substantially limited in the Defence Pro- 
duction Act amendments of 1951, states 
Monthly Labour Review for September. 
The Act came into effect on August 1 and 
will be in force until June 30, 1952. 

Most of the defence mobilization and 
anti-inflation controls which had been pre- 
viously authorized were extended. While 
curtailing some of these controls, the Act 
strengthened others, particularly those 
which aid small business. No new powers 
were added, states the Review, and with 
few exceptions, no significant changes were 
made affecting wage stabilization. 

The “Capehart” amendment, which limits 
price rollbacks and liberalizes the manner 
of calculating ceiling prices, is “probably 
the outstanding change in the law,” con- 
tinues the article. In establishing ceiling 
prices, the Office of Price Stabilization had 
formerly considered increases beyond the 
pre-KXorean base period for only direct 
material and labour costs, but not for 
indirect costs. The amendment broadens 
the interpretation of cost to include 
“material, indirect and direct labour, 
factory, selling, advertising, office, and all 
other production, distribution, transporta- 
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tion, and administration costs, except such 
as the President may determine to be 
unreasonable and excessive.” 

Under the new’ regulations, ceilings on 
agricultural products, including livestock, 
cannot be below 90 per cent of the price 
received by producers on May 19, 1951. 

A number of down-payment requirements 
were eased and time in which to pay was 
lengthened, thereby relaxing controls over 
consumer credit. 

Rent control was continued, with 
authority extended to include more areas. 
However, in those areas which were under 
federal control as of the date of the Act, 
an increase of 20 per cent over June 30, 
1947 levels is allowed (plus any increases 
which may be allowed on the basis of 
additional services or improvements). 


France Ratifies Three 
ILO Conventions 


The International Labour Office has 
announced that France had ratified three 
International Labour Conventions adopted 
by the ILO’s general conference in 1949. 


The Conventions are those which (1) pro- 
vide for paid vacations for seafarers; 
(2) establish minimum standards of accom- 
modation for ship’s crews; and (3) provide 
ceuarantees of the right to organize and to 
bargain collectively. 

The ratifications raised to 61 the total 
number of France’s ratifications, of the 100 
Conventions adopted by the ILO to date. 
The total number of ratifications of the 
Conventions by all countries is now 1,232. 


Trade Union Merger 
In Duteh Guiana 


Complete unity of the trade union 
movement in Dutch Guiana (Surinam) was 
achieved with the establishment, on Sep- 
tember 18, of a Labour Council grouping 
all existing organizations. These were the 
Surinam Workers’ Organization (SWO), the 
Progressive Workers’ Organization (PWO), 
the Surinam Mineworkers’ Union (SMU) 
and the Surinam Workers’ Federation 
(SWE). 

Strained relations had existed for a long 
time between the PWO and the SWF, 
which are Christian, and the other two 
organizations, which are affiliated to the 
ICFTU. These have now been ‘resolved, 
largely through the efforts of the ICFTU. 
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3 Million U.S. Workers 
Under Escalator Clauses 


The Bureau of Labour Statistics reports 
a total of over 3,000,000 workers under 
escalator cost-of-living clauses by Sep- 
tember, of this year, as against about 
800,000 one year ago. Most of the clauses 
negotiated during the past year call for 
quarterly adjustments based on changes in 
the consumers’ price index. 


In the main, the workers covered by 
these escalator clauses are in the railroad 
brotherhoods, the CIO automobile workers 
union, the two electrical workers’ organiza- 
tions and the AFL machinists. 


100 Formulas 


The bureau reports over 100 formulas for 
applying cost-of-living adjustments under 
existing contracts. About 45 per cent of 
the workers, mostly in the railroad in- 
dustry, are under provisions calling for 
adjustments of one cent per hour for each 
one-point change in the index, and 40 per 
cent are under provisions for a one-cent 
adjustment for each 1-14-point change in 
the index, the formula of General Motors 
and the CIO automobile workers. 

The largest extension of the escalator- 
type contract last year was to railroad 
workers—AFL = switchmen, AFL yard- 
masters, the 15 non-operating unions and 
the railroad trainmen. 


New GE Agreement May 
Set Pension Precedent 


A provision in the new agreement 
between General Electric and the CIO may 
have repercussions over a wide area, stated 
Business Week on October 13. It could 
mean, the magazine states, that General 
Electric will “become the precedent in the 
pension field that Chrysler did in the wage 
field .. .” 

The settlement, which brought an end 
to strike threats, was concluded by the 
electric company and the International 
Union of Electrical Workers (CIO). When 
General Electric and the IUE negotiated 
a contract last year, they also negotiated 
a supplemental agreement on pensions to 
be in effect five years. At that time, 
General Electric departed from the regular 
practice followed by the leading steel and 
auto companies by granting the union the 
right to reopen the pension’ agreement once 


- during the five-year term. 


In the recent negotiations, the union did 
exercise this right, but later the pension 
demands were dropped in favour of wage 
increases. What is significant, states the 
article, is that General Electric accorded 
the union the right to reopen pension 
demands a second time. 


“New Troubles” 


While the agreement averted a possible 
strike, states Business Week, it may bring 
about “new troubles” from another source. 
General Electric’s second big union is the 
United Electrical Workers, no longer affil- 
iated with the CIO. Strong rivalry between 
the Electrical Workers and the CIO union 
has prompted the former to announce that 
it intends to bargain for even better terms. 

Briefly, the agreement provided: (1) a 
24 per cent wage increase, with a minimum 
33 cents-an-hour raise effective September 
15; (2) a further cost-of-living adjustment 
in pay next March 15, giving. a one-cent 
increase in hourly wages for. each one- 
point rise in the cost-of-living index from 
September 15 to March 15, 1952; (3) a 
reopening on pension plan changes on 
September 15, 1952; (4) three weeks paid 
vacation after 15 years ,instead of the 
present 20. 


, 


_ Union’s Aims 


United Electrical Workers announced ‘that 


it would endeavour to obtain: (1) a $165-~ 


a-month minimum pension with retirement 
permissible at 65; (2) an insurance plan 
paying $40 a week to sick and disabled 
workers, and full surgical, hospital, and 
maternity benefits; (3) “substantial in- 
creases” in’ rates for day’ workers to 
eliminate “present inequities” between their 
earnings and what other production workers 
get. ‘ 


Freneh Labour Leader 
Given Peace Award 


Leon Jouhaux, 72, French labour leader, 
was awarded the 1951 Nobel Peace Prize 
in November by the Nobel committee of 
the Norwegian Parliament. This year’s 
prize is worth $32,357.61. 


Jouhaux, in his youth a pronounced . 


leftist, opened a drive in 1947 to throw 
Communists out of the power they held 
in the French labour movement. 

“The grand old man” of the French 


unions broke away from his 6,000,000- 


member French General Confederation of 
Labour, of which he had long been 
secretary-general, and became the leader of 
the new non-Communist “Force Ouvriére”. 


an 
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Productivity Up in N.S. 
And Prairie Coal Fields 


Production per man-day increased in the 
Nova Scotia, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
domestic coal fields during 1950 and 
declined in the New Brunswick, British 
Columbia, Alberta bituminous and Alberta 
sub-bituminous areas, according to a report 
issued by the Dominion Coal Board. 

Canadian coal mines realized a profit of 
30 cents per net ton in 1950, which is eight 
cents less than the 1949 figure, and repre- 
cents a return of five cents on the sales 
dollar. In British Columbia and Nova 
Scotia, profits per ton were in excess of 
the 1949 total, while the other coal mining 
areas reported declines ranging from two 
to 54 cents per ton. 

The costs to coal operators increased 
on some items, remained stationary or 
declined on others. Labour costs tended 
to remain stable while charges for stores 

-and materials declined. Increases were 
registered for insurance, taxes, administra- 
tion, depletion, distribution and miscel- 
laneous items. 

The Coal Board report points out the 
percentage of strip-mined coal to total pro- 
duction in the different mining regions. In 
Nova Scotia no coal is strip-minded, while 
in Saskatchewan 98-8 per cent of the total 
is produced by this process. These figures 
noted as operating costs are generally 
lower in the areas where coal is strip- 
mined, 


Layoffs of U.S. Workers 
Sull Above Average 


Layoffs of factory workers in September 
—at a rate of 13 per 1,000 employees— 
continued above the post-war average for 
the season for the third consecutive month, 
according to preliminary estimates of the 
US. Department of Labour’s Bureau of 
Labour Statistics. Although layoffs in Sep- 
tember remained relatively low in defence- 
connected industries, many consumer goods 
industries reported the highest layoff rates 
for the month since the end of World 
War II. However, the continued low level 
of unemployment in the nation as a whole 
indicated that many laid-off workers were 
being recalled to their jobs or were finding 
other employment without extended loss of 
working time. 

The layoff rate in manufacturing plants 
this September, about the same as in the 
two preceding months, was nearly double 
the rate of a year earlier. Although over- 
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tle-year increases in layoffs were reported 
in nearly every industry group, layoff rates 
were generally highest in consumer goods 
industries affected by reduced sales and 
increased inventories. In the furniture, 
textile, apparel, and leather industry 
groups, September layoff rates were at a 
post-war peak for the month. 


ICFTU Urges Freedom 
For Asian Trade Unions 


The International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions has once again committed 
its support to trade union and human 
rights, social security, freedom of associa- 
tion, and collective bargaining in Asia. 

At its Asian Regional Conference, the 
ICFTU adopted a resolution stating that 
‘In some countries of Asia, Governments 
either directly or indirectly, have sponsored 
the formation and financing of trade unions 
which are in fact Government “labour 
fronts.” The Conference also called upon 
the ICFTU “for aid in the preparation of 
booklets and pamphlets which would give 
the workers of Asia, in their own languages, 
comprehensive information regarding the 
accepted principles and practices of free 
trade unionism, collective bargaining, etc.” 


Plantation Labour 


With regard to plantation labour, the 
Secretariat submitted a report describing 
their working and living conditions. Sub- 
sequently, the Conference adopted a resolu- 
tion stressing that plantation workers live 
under “a status of semi-slavery” and 
deploring that “most of the Governments 
of the countries covered by the report have 
failed to ratify most of the Conventions 
adopted since 1919 by the International 
Labour Organization in the interest and 
for the protection of one of the most 
exploited sections of workers in the coun- 
tries of Asia and the Far East.” It urged 
the Executive Board of the ICFTU to 
pursue this matter with the Governments 
concerned. 

ICFTU delegates also adopted a resolu- 
tion emphasizing the importance of outside 
technical and financial aid for the develop- 
ment and improvement of Asian industry 
and agriculture. 

The Conference, states September’s issue 
of Industry and Labour was held at 
Karachi from 28 to 31 May of this year. 
Countries represented were Ceylon, China 
(Formosa), India, Japan, Korea, Malaya. 
Pakistan and Thailand. ; wiles 


a 


U.S. House Committee 
Reports on Price Index 


A subcommittee of the United States 
House Committee on Labour, after a six- 
months’ study of the consumers’ price 
index, expressed unanimous confidence in 
the integrity and competence of the Bureau 
of Labour Statistics, which computes the 
index, and stressed the need for a free hand 
by the bureau’s technicians. 

The report notes that the index “enjoys 
widespread confidence,” is the government’s 
“most important single statistic,’ an 
“important factor in avoiding strikes and 
industrial strife,’ and should not be “sub- 
ject to yearly fluctuations in budget and 
at the same time be required to do the 
same amount of work.” 

The subcommittee proposed the follow- 
ing: (1) the BLS should reject union 
demands to include income taxes in com- 
pilation of the index; (2) instead of major 
overhauling at ten- or fifteen-year intervals, 
there should be provision for continuing 
checks of prices and buying habits; (3) the 
Bureau of the Budget should analyse the 
need for special indexes to cover such 
groups as the aged, low-income families on 
relief and professional persons; (4) the 
inclusion of small and expanding cities 
needs more study; and (5) the old index, 
scheduled to be published for the last time 
in December, should be continued for a 
while longer and meantime every effort 
should be made by parties to collective 
bargaining to adjust themselves to the new 
index. The subcommittee turned down the 
CIO proposal that a’ tripartite committee 
advise the BLS in this area. 


Article Deals with ILO 
and Industrial Relations 


“When the nations signed the Treaty of 
Versailles in 1919, they launched a new 
international experiment in industrial rela- 
tions, one without precedent to that time,” 
V. C. Phelan, Director, Canada Branch of 
the Tntérristional Labour Organization, 
states in an article “Industrial Relations 
and the International Labour Organiza- 
tion” appearing in the autumn edition of 
Public Affairs, a quarterly publication of 
the Institute of Public Affairs, Dalhousie 
University. 

“Into the Treaty was written the 
Constitution of the International Labour 
Organization, designed to institute regular 
conferences among governments to con- 


sider, to plan and to decide upon paruallel 
action in all countries, aimed at the better- 
ment of working and living conditions for 
ithe workers of the world.” 

In his article, Mr. Phelan gives a brief 
outline of ILO action in the field of 
industrial relations from the beginning until 
World War II, and in the post-war years 
following the restatement of objectives in 
The Declaration of Philadelphia in 1944. 

Freedom of association, Mr. Phelan 
emphasizes, is the premise on which ILO 
conferences base all approaches to the 
subject of industrial relations. He dis- 
cusses the implications and the difficulties 
confronting an international approach. 


Strong Inflation Curbs 
Needed, Says U.S. Official 


Eric Johnston, director of the Economic 
Stabilization Agency, predicted in a speech 
to a New York audience that “barring an 
all-out war” the United States would have 
the productive capacity to supply both 
civilian and military needs within two years 
if there was no weakening of economic 
controls. 

At the same time, he warned that while 
“the erest of inflation is some distance away, 
of that there is no question,’ there have 
been mounting pressures to eliminate con- 
trols. Mr. Johnston, who recently returned 
from an economic survey of Europe, stressed 
that strong curbs on inflation here were 
major aids to our allies. 

“Further inflation in Europe,” he said, 
“ean have only one effect—to strengthen 
the menace of communism and to weaken 
the cause of freedom.” 


U.K. Throne Speech Urges 
Co-operation In Industry 


Increased consultation and co-operation 
between industry, labour and government 
was urged in the Speech from the Throne 
at the opening November 6 of the United 
Kingdom Parliament. 

The Government promised to consider 
“sll methods of creating that spirit of 
partnership between management and 
workers on which industrial harmony and 
a higher level of productivity must depend.” 

The Throne Speech also called attention 
to the “serious” shortage of skilled produc- 
tion workers in a number of essential indus- 
tries. The Government stated that by 
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consultations with employer and employee 
representatives it would try to make more 
workers available for key industries and in 
general to make the best use of the existing 
labour force. 


British Labour Ministry 
Issues Report for 1950 


Activities of the British Miéinistry of 
Labour and National Service in 1950 are 
summarized in the Ministry’s annual report 
for the year, published by H.M. Stationery 
Office in September. The main sections of 
the report deal with manpower and man- 
power policy, employment, training and 
welfare services, labour relations, interna- 
tional relations on labour matters, and the 
organization of the Ministry. 

The total working population again 
showed an increase, and the Miuinistry 
reports that a satisfactory level of man- 
power was maintained in most of the more 
important industries with the exception of 
coal-mining. In the second half of the year, 
the report states, the defence program 
began to make higher demands, but the 
increase in the total working population 
made it possible for the forces to be 
strengthened while the civilian labour force 
continued to expand. Unemployment 
remained at a low level. 

Disputes requiring settlement through 
the Muinistry’s conciliation and arbitration 
machinery, although considerable in num- 
ber, were fewer than in 1949. The number 
of working days lost through stoppages of 
work caused by industrial disputes was the 
lowest recorded since 1941. 

The revocation in March of the Control 
of Engagements Order removed the last 
of the wartime labour controls. The repeal 
of this order freed employers and workers 
from the necessity of consulting an employ- 
ment exchange before offering or accepting 
employment. 


Deseribe Work of U.K. 
Joint Advisory Council 


Proposals to reduce the number of 
employees rendered idle by material short- 
ages and other factors in industry, to 
increase the employment of women and 
older persons and to diminish the amount 
of electricity being used by both industry 
and the public in order to avoid power 
shortages were discussed by the National 
Joint Advisory Council in Great Britain 
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during the past 12 months, according to 
the August issue of the British Ministry of 
Labour Gazette. The Council is composed 
of government, employer and employee 
members and serves as consultative body 
for the Trades Union Congress, the British 
Employers’ Federation and the government. 

At its quarterly meeting in October, 1950, 
the Council considered the increased 
demand for labour caused by the rearma- 
ment program. In January, 1951, the 
Council recommended that the following 
measures be adopted to meet this demand: 
(1) Council members should let the 
Employment Exchanges know of any labour 
surpluses that have developed or that are 
likely to develop; (2) training programs 
should be commenced in different indus- 
tries to increase the number of skilled 
workers (it was also recommended that 
this training could be complemented by 
courses at Government Training Centres) ; 
(3) the present arrangements by which the 
hours in industry are adjusted to permit 
the employment of women on a part-time 
basis should be extended; (4) the employ- 
ment of women in semi-skilled positions 
should be increased; (5) each industry 
should be asked whether or not overtime 
on a systematic basis could increase pro- 
duction; and (6) it was recommended that 
the Council use its influence to ‘prevent 
unfair competition in the recruitment of 
labour. 

The Council at its session in July, 1951, 
again referred to labour surpluses in certain 
industries, this time noting the effect that 
material shortages have upon employment 
conditions. 


The October, 1950, meeting had consid- 
ered the effect upon industry of the call-up 
of reserve units. In the January and April 
meetings, the principles governing the 
selection or non-selection of certain classes 
were studied. In addition to discussing the 
position of skilled workmen and the possi- 
bility of mobilization, Council members 
diseussed proposals for safeguarding certain 
reservists and National Service men who 
have now been covered by the Reinstate- 
ment in Civil Employment Act, 1950, and 
the Reserve and Auxiliary Forces (Train- 
ing) Act, 1951. Such problems as the 
facilities provided by employers for the 
attendance of volunteers at annual Terri- 
torial camps and arrangements for the 
recall of certain classes for training during 
the summer of 1951 were looked into. 


The Advisory Council’s sub-committee on 
electricity reported in December, 1950, 


that a publicity campaign should be com- 


menced to impress the general public and 
industry and commerce of the need to start 


load-spreading measures with the object of 
securing a reduction in electricity usage of 
as much as 20 per cent. 


More Strikes in U.S., 
Fewer Man-Hours Lost 


While more strikes occurred in the 
United States in the first six months of 
1951 than in any corresponding period since 
1947, the man-days lost declined 58 per 
cent from the same period in 1950. 

The Bureau of Labour Statistics reported 
that the number of strikes on record for 
the January to June period was 2,199, an 
increase of three per cent over the same 
months in 1950. 

On the other hand, time lost because of 
strikes was 10,200,000 man-days while in 
the same period in 1950, time lost amounted 
to 24,370,000 man-days. Stoppages in the 
textile industry, transportation, communica- 
tion and other public utilities accounted 
for the greatest number of man-days lost, 
while the building and construction indus- 
try sustained the greatest number of 
strikes. 

As in the previous few years, wages, hours 
and various fringe benefits were the prin- 
cipal strike issues. About 50 per cent of 
the stoppages and about 75 per cent of 
the total idle time can be attributed to 
these causes. 

Although they caused only 10 per cent 
of the total strike idleness, union organiza- 
tion and inter-union and intra-union dis- 
putes contributed to 23 per cent of the 
strikes recorded. 


All Classes Not Helped 


Equally by Marshall Aid 


A survey by New York Times corre- 
spondents in countries that have received 
Marshall Plan aid indicates a wide variety 
of opinion concerning the success of dis- 
tributing such aid equitably among the 
various economic classes. 

There is general agreement that the main 
task of aiding war-devastated Europe has 
been ably carried out by the Economic 
Co-operation Administration but there is a 
great difference of opinion as to how well 
these benefits have been distributed among 
Europe’s classes. 

The survey reports that in France, 
Marshall Aid has done little to benefit the 
condition of the workers. More employ- 


ment, better conditions and improved 


equipment have been provided, but the 


Government is charged with selling goods 
sent as aid at prices that are too high. 

In Italy, the report states, both worker 
and industrialist have benefited, though 
perhaps not in the same proportion. The 
industrial worker’s purchasing power in 
1947 was only 89 per cent of what it had 
been in 1938. Under Marshall Aid, this 
increased to 108-4 per cent in 1948 and 
by July of 1951 stood at 123-1 per cent. 

The survey showed that, despite the real 
progress made in Italy under ECA, the 
average industrial wage is still very low 
and is only about half of what would be 
required to ensure a decent standard of 
living. 

The Times reports that in West Germany 
productivity has exceeded that of 1936 
(the year as a base for calculations) but 
that workers complain that the bulk of 
the benefits has gone to industrialists, par- 
ticularly the manufacturers of consumer 
goods. 

In Austria, Marshall Aid is satd to have 
contributed to increased production and 
employment and to have helped in balanc- 
ing the budget but that its benefits have 
been less apparent to Austryan workers 
than to any other class. 

The Norwegian survey indicates that 
Marshall Aid has provided full employ- 
ment but has not resulted in higher wages 
or more goods at lower prices. 

Britain is said to have used Marshall 
Aid generally to ensure the flow of raw 
materials and machines that would not 
have been available otherwise. ’ 

The survey reports that the Netherlands 
end Norway were able to maintain full 
employment while Belgium and Luxem- 
bourg, though only indireet recipients of 
aid, were able to maintain their export 
trade. Referring specifically to the Nether- 
lands, the survey report states that 
Marshall Aid maintained full employment 
and considerably increased purchasing power 
and real wealth. It stated that there was 
no tendency among Dutch trade unions to 
feel that they had not shared in the 
benefits. z 

On an overall basis the Times notes that ° 
Marshall Plan aid was designed not to 
raise everyone’s standard of living but to 
prevent the complete collapse of Europe’s 
economy. In the partial accomplishment 
of this, the Times feels, the workers have 
benefited by not being the victims of an 


industrial collapse. Q 
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The Times’ report concludes by noting 
that, without aid, France could not have 
raised production above pre-war levels in 
nearly every field and would not have 
begun the steady increase in her exports. 
It points out that the unemployment 
problem in West Germany and Italy has 
not yet been solved. 


Predicts 8 Million im U.S. 
In Defence Jobs By 1952 


United States Secretary of Labour Tobin 
has predicted that eight and a half million 
people will be employed in defence activi- 
ties in 1952, as compared with 2,700,000 in 
1950. 

According to Current News for October 
25, a recent manpower survey conducted 
by the Bureau of Employment Security 
estimated that two million more defence 
workers will be needed by the end of 1951, 
and that four and a half million more 
people will be in defence jobs by the end 
of 1952. Anticipating the full impact of 


the defence program, the BES report 
predicted that “a multitude of spot 
problems, involving individual areas, indus- 
tries and occupations are likely to arise 
before peak employment is achieved.” 


Department of Labour 
Reports for 1950-51 


The annual report of the federal 
Department of Labour for the fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1951, is now published 
and available for distribution. 

A summary of the principal develop- 
ments that have occurred during the year 
is given in the first section of the report, 
which also lists the various statutes admin- 
istered by the department. Detailed 
information on the activities of the several 
branches of the department is contained in 
the remaining sections. 

Copies of the report are obtainable from 
the Circulation Manager, Department of 
Labour, Ottawa, at a cost of 25 cents per 
copy. 


Extracts from Hansard of Interest to Labour 


Voluntary Revocable Check- Off 


October 12 


Mr. Stanley Knowles (Winnipeg North 
Centre) moved for leave to introduce 
Bill No. 3, to amend the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act 
(voluntary revocable check-off). 

Some hon. Members: Explain. 

Mr. Knowles: The purpose of this bill 
is to add a new subsection 3 to Section 6 
of the national labour code. The effect of 
this new subsection is to provide for the 
voluntary revocable check-off of trade 
union dues. 

Motion agreed to and bill read the first 
time. 


Fair Employment Practices 


October 12 


Mrs. Ellen L. Fairclough (Hamilton 
West) moved for leave to introduce Bill 
No. 5, to promote fair employment prac- 
tices in Canada. 

Some hon. Members: Explain. 

Mrs. Fairclough: This is the same bill 
which was introduced and received first 
reading at the last session. Its intention 
is to provide legislation which will be of 
an anti-discriminatory nature. 
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Motion agreed to and bill read the first 
time. 


Income Tax Deductions 


October 19 


Mr. Stanley Knowles (Winnipeg North 
Centre): Mr. Speaker, on Monday last I 
directed a question to the Minister of 
Finance concerning a recent decision of 
the income tax appeal board to the effect 
that expenses of lawyers attending con- 
ventions of the Canadian Bar Association 
are deductible for income tax purposes. 
At that time I asked the minister if steps 
had been taken to extend the same 
privilege to members of trade unions and 
other comparable groups. 

Hon. Douglas Abbott (Minister of 
Finance): ... the hon. member’s question 

.is one of law. I have not examined 
the decision of the income tax appeal 
board; but I assume the board must have 


decided that the lawyer in question 
incurred these expenses as necessary 
expenses in earning his income. If a 


member of a trade union is’ in the same 
position in deducting expenses, and if he 
can say that his attendance at a trade 
union convention was necessary, incidental 
to the earning of his income, then I 


assume tnat as a matter of law the court 
would hold the same thing. However, it 
is purely a question of law. 

Mr. Knowles: May I ask this supple- 
mentary question: Does not the minister 
feel that the law should. be changed so 
as to make sure that all these different 
groups are treated alike? 

Mr. Abbott: No, I think it is strictly a 
question for the courts. 


Question Regarding 40-Hour Week 


November 5 
Mr. Knowles: 

1. Has the government received repre- 
sentations at any time since January 1, 
1950, calling for the establishment of a 
40-hour week in industries which come 
under federal labour jurisdiction? 

2. If so, from whom have such repre- 
sentations been received? 

3. Has consideration been given to same 
and with what results? 


Mr. Coté (Verdun-La Salle): 


1. Yes. 

2. (a) Mr. George Burt, director, region 
7, United Automobile, Aircraft, Agricul- 
tural Implement Workers of America, 
Windsor; (b) The Canadian Congress of 
Labour (1951); (c) United Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers of America, 
Toronto; (d) Mr. N. Allison, executive 
secretary, Rubber, Cork, Linoleum and 
Plastic Workers of America, Kitchener; 
(e) The Canadian Congress of Labour 
(1950); (f) The Trades and Labour Con- 
gress (1950). 

3. On July 24. 1951, the Minister of 
Labour replied to the communication of 
Mr. George Burt . . . and on August 16 
the Rt. Hon. the Prime Minister wrote 
to Mr. A. R. Mosher, President of the 
Canadian Congress of Labour, in connec- 
tion with the various representations made 
by the Congress in its brief, and in con- 
nection with the recommendation for “The 
establishment of a national minimum wage 
of 85 cents per hour and a maximum work 
week of 40 hours” advised that “the matter 
of minimum wages and the maximum work 
week is within the jurisdiction of the 
provinces.” 


Increase in Maximum Annuity 


November 8 
Hon. Milton F. Gregg (Minister of 
Labour) moved that the house go into 
committee to consider the following reso- 
lution :— 
That it is expedient to introduce a 
measure to amend the Government Annuities 


Act to increase the maximum annuity which 
may be purchased under the act from twelve 
hundred dollars up to twenty-four hundred 
dollars and to provide greater flexibility in 
the provisions of the act relating to the 
issue, conversion and amendment to annuity 
contracts and payments thereunder. 


. . The Government has decided to 
introduce an amendment to this Act at 
this special session... 

The purposes of the proposed amend- 
ments are to provide greater facilities for 
the benefit of purchasers and annuitants 
under the act, and to take care of some 
difficulties which have developed in the 
administration of the act. 

The following matters are covered in the 
amendments to the act contained in the 
bill. 

The amount of the maximum annuity 
which may be purchased is increased from 
$1,200 to $2,400 per annum. The amount 
of the minimum annuity which may be 
purchased is increased from $10 to $60 per 
annum. Provision is made for the issue 
of three additional types of annuity 
contract :— 

1. A contract for the payment, of a 
straight term annuity—that is to say, an. 
annuity for a specified period of years not 
exceeding twenty years. 

2. A contingent life annuity contract— 
that is to say, a contract under which an 
annuity is payable to one person for life, 
with continuation to a second person on 
the death of the first annuitant. 

3. A contract providing for the payment 
of a combination of a term annuity with 
certain other authorized types of annuity. 
This will permit the issue of a contract 
which provides for payment of a maximum | 
annuity for a specified term of years and 
will thereafter pay am annuity in a lesser 
amount for the remainder of the life of 
the annuitant. An annuity of this type 
commencing at the annuitant’s retirement 
age, complemented by the old age pension 
payment received by the annuitant under 
the Old Age Security Act, will provide an 
over-all retirement pension of a uniform 
amount from date of retirement. 

My colleague the Minister of National 
Health and Welfare (Mr. Martin) out- 
lined that in his introduction to his bill. 
The provisions of the act authorizing the 
makeup of a group annuity contract with 
an employer to underwrite an employee 
pension plan are broadened in such manner 
as will permit a contract of this nature to 
be entered into either with the employer 
or any other persons administering the 
plan. 

The amendments also authorize greater 
latitude for amendment of contracts in 
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proper cases, and the substitution of new 
contracts for the accommodation of pur- 
chasers and annuitants, and to provide for 
continuity of group contracts underwriting 
employee pension plans. It is proposed, 
also, that authority be given to make regu- 
lations providing cash surrender privileges 
in respect of annuity contracts. The new 
legislation requires that a review of 
mortality experience under the act be made 
at least once in every five years, in order 
that the mortality tables in use may be 
kept in line with mortality trends and 
2xperience. 

The basis to be used in fixing the interest 
rate payable in respect of annuity con- 
tracts is also defined in the amendments. 
This basis is the average rate of return 
on long term government of Canada bonds. 


Question: Newfoundland Cost of Living 


November 14 
Mr. Knowles: 


1. Do the figures relating to the cost- 
of-living index for Canada as a whole 
include a figure for the cost of living in 
Newfoundland? 

2. Is the cost-of-living index for New- 
foundland based on 1935-39 as is the case 
for the rest of Canada? If not, what is 
the base period for Newfoundland? 

3. If there is a different base period for 
Newfoundland, what method is employed 
by the Bureau of Statistics in incorporat- 
ing changes in the Newfoundland cost of 
living into the general cost-of-living index 
for the whole of Canada? 


Mr. Mellraith: 

1. No. 

2. No. The base period for the St. 
John’s, Newfoundland cost-of-living index 
published by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics is June 1, 1951. Indexes on this 
base may be converted to base of October 
1938 to provide continuity with the New- 
foundland department of supply index, 
formerly published on that base, by multi- 
plying each index on the new base by 185-4 
(the June 1, 1951 index on the 1938 base). 
A detailed explanation of the Newfound- 
land cost-of-living index is given in 
dominion bureau of statistics reference 
paper, No. 28, entitled “St. John’s, New- 
foundland cost-of-living index (June 1951 
= 100)),? 

3. Answered by No. 1. 


Proof of Age for Pension 


November 14 


Mr. Gordon Graydon (Peel): I did not 
give the Minister of National Health and 
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Welfare notice of this question because the 
situation that I want to bring to his atten- 
tion only came to my notice through a 
constituent of mine about an hour or so 
ago. Is it the minister’s intention to avail 
himself of the census records in connection 
with proof of age for applications for 
universal pension? The reason I ask is 
that I understand the government has that 
in mind. I was hoping the minister would 
make some statement soon and that was 
going to be done, so the older people would 
be relieved of the anxiety they feel. 

Hon. Paul Martin (Minister of National 
Health and Welfare): As I indicated when 
the bill was before the house last week, 
it was not practical, nor was it legal, to use 
census records in the sense contemplated 
by my hon. friend’s question. As I indi- 
cated, steps have been taken to make census 
records available in our regional offices, 
and we hope that can be done by December 
1. That undoubtedly will facilitate much 
of the question of assessing the validity of 
claims as to age. It should be pointed out, 
however, that even the census records are 
not necessarily absolute proof of age. That 
should be clearly understood because 
already some indications along that line 
have been established. I may say finally 
in answer to my hon. friend that the matter 
of applications is proceeding smoothly and 
no undue difficulty is being experienced. 


Income Tax Deducton of Union Dues 
November 15 


Mr. Stanley Knowles (Winnipeg North 
Centre): ... Will the minister (of National 
Revenue) have his department consider the 
possibility of sending out a supplement to 
the department’s information bulletin No. 
5 regarding the deduction of union dues for 
income tax purposes so as to make it clear 
that in the case of unions whose super- 
annuation funds have already been 
approved payments made to such funds 
can still be deducted, as well as regular 
dues for the work of the union? As the 
minister knows, bulletin No. 5... sets out 
the form of receipt* that trade unions can 
use. But it is confusing some trade unions 
on the matter of pension fund payments 
that are already authorized as deductible. 

Hon. J. J. McCann (Minister of National 
Revenue): Mr. Speaker, I will see to it 
that officials of the department give con- 
sideration to the suggestion of the hon. 
member for Winnipeg North Centre, if that 
information is not already contained in 
bulletin No. 5. 


*See p. 1617. 


Cost-of-Living Escalator Clauses 
in Collective Bargaining Agreements. 


Escalator clauses in union management agreements increase in number 
during past several months. More than 40 per cent of workers covered 
by 1,140 collective agreements examined benefit from these clauses 


An increase in the number of cost-of- 
living escalator clauses in union-manage- 
ment agreements has been a significant 
development of collective bargaining during 
the past several months. An examination 
of 1,140 collective agreements signed during 
the first eight months of 1951 discloses that 
220, or approximately one-fifth of them, 
include an escalator plan. The number of 
workers covered by these clauses is 163,000, 
more than 40 per cent of the total of some 
374,000 workers covered by all agreements 
examined.t 


Escalator clauses provide that when 
- prices advance or decline, as indicated by 
the Cost-of-Living Index, wages should also 
advance or decline in fixed relation to 
changes in the index. To accomplish this, 
cost-of-living escalator clauses usually 
provide that for every increase of a speci- 
fied amount in the official Cost-of-Living 
Index a wage rate adjustment or bonus 
of a stated amount per hour, per week, or 
per month will be paid. Similarly a reduc- 
tion will be made for a decline in the index. 


The simplest clauses state merely that 
wages will be adjusted in line with the 
Cost-of-Living Index or that changes in 
the Cost-of-Living Index will be the reason 


for equivalent adjustments to wages. 
Clauses of this type, which leave a con- 
siderable area for interpretation and 


possible dispute, were encountered infre- 
quently among the 220 escalator plans 
analysed. More frequently, the clauses 
indicate the formula to be used in calcu- 
lating upward and downward adjustments, 
the index to be used, the base on which 


*No. 18 in the series of Collective Agree- 
ments Studies. Reprints will be available 
soon. 

lIncluded among the agreements having 
escalator plans are a number in Quebec 
each of which has been extended to cover 
a large number of workers under the 
Collective Agreement Act of that province. 
This largely accounts for the high propor- 
tion of workers affected by escalator plans 
as compared with the proportion of agree- 
ments containing such plans. If these 
extended agreements were disregarded it 
would be found that the escalator plans 
are not concentrated in agreements cover- 
ing large units of workers as the figures 
seem to indicate. 


adjustments are to be computed, and the 
times at which adjustments are to be made. 
For example :— 


A cost-of-living bonus shall be paid at 
the rate of 1 cent per hour for each 1-3 
points rise or fall in the National Cost-of- 
Living Index as calculated by _ the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Adjust- 
ments shall be based upon the March lI, 
1951, index and shall be made each three 
months during the life of this contract. 


Other agreements contain more elaborate 
escalator plans. These may indicate more 
precisely how adjustments are to be 
calculated; they may set a definite floor 
providing a limit to downward adjustments 
and, less frequently, a ceiling on upward 
adjustments; they may state the hours for 
which adjustments are to be paid; they 
may state that adjustments are or are not 
to be considered as part of wage rates; 
and they may state whether or not adjust- 
ments are to be included in the calculation 
of premium and holiday payments. An 
example of a plan which deals with many 
of these factors is as follows:— 


The Company agrees to pay a cost-of- 
living allowance to hourly and production 
employees for whom the Union is the 
bargaining agency, based on the rise in 
the Index above 179-7 points (being the 
Index calculated as of February 1, 1951, 
and published in March, 1951) herein- 
after called the “Base Index”. “Index” as 
used herein shall mean the Index Number 
of the cost of living in Canada published 
monthly by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. Such allowance shall be an 
amount equal to one (1) cent per hour 
for each rise of 1-3 points in the Index 
above the Base Index calculated to the 
nearest cent per hour. Such allowance 
shall first be paid commencing with the 
pay period beginning on June 29, 1951 on 


. 


the basis of the Index calculated as of © 


the Ist day of May 1951 and published in 
June 1951 and shall continue to be paid 
until adjusted as hereinafter provided. 
Adjustments shall be made upwards or 
downwards in the amount of such allow- 
ance by an amount equal to one (1) cent 
per hour for each rise or fall of 1-3 points 
in the index as follows and as calculated 
to the nearest cent per hour: é 
(a) Commencing with the pay period 
beginning on October 5, 1951, such 
allowance shall be pa fasten on the 
basis of the Index calculated as of 
the Ist day of August 1951 and pub- 
lished in September 1951, and 
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: 


as as oe 


SSS SS eee 


(b) Commencing with the pay period 
beginning on December 28, 1951 such 
allowance shall be further adjusted on 
the basis of the Index calculated as 
of the lst day of November 1951 and 
published in December 1951. 


Such allowance or adjusted allowance 
shall not be included as part of any 
employee’s hourly wage rate for any pur- 
pose of this Agreement and if at any 
material time the Index shall fall to or 
below the Base Index then such allowance 
shall not be payable but prevailing wage 
rates shall not be subject to any reduc- 
tion. Such allowance, when payable, shall 
be paid for each hour actually worked by 
an employee. 


The escalator plans analysed in this 
study do not, of course, represent all such 
plans in effect in Canada. The study 
covers only agreements negotiated since 
January 1, 1951, and received in the 
Department prior to September 1. The 
1,140 agreements examined represent 
approximately one-quarter of the total 
number in effect in Canada today. 

The agreements examined containing 
escalator clauses are distributed over many 


industries although, as will be seen below, © 


nearly half are in manufacturing. 


No.of No.of 
Agree- Workers 
ments Covered 


IBiokedea bal aia ey eee ee ls 2 33,100 
MANNING WILE baka iatecen > 9 4,700 
Manufacturing .......... 108 43,400 
Transportation and Com- 

MUUNICALTON «deletes ¢ 15 6,400 
(SONSUUCLIONS. «. co.cc sick « 18 60,600 
Public) Utilities <22<..00% 6 10,000 
ETA ts Jeet. Fate hee. 0. ee 28 1,600 
GROCER anf eeaayds aes Contes 34 3,200 

RObAlS Mest steeiee 220 163,000 


The proportionately large number of 
workers in Construction covered by 
escalator plans results from the extension 
of agreement terms to all construction 
workers in particular areas in Quebec under 
the Quebec Collective Agreement Act. One 
of the two logging agreements is the West 
Coast master agreement applying to the 
many employees of numerous operators. 


Index Used 


It is clearly indicated in the large 
majority of escalator plans that the index 
used in making adjustments is the national 
Cost-of-Living Index as prepared by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. A small 
number of agreements in the manufacturing 
and construction industries provide that 
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the Dominion Bureau of Statistics index 
for the city in which the contract applies 
is to be used.2 The index for computing 
adjustments is not specified in only two 
of the contracts. 


Base Point 


Practically all clauses set forth the level 
of the Cost-of-Living Index to be used as 
a basis for calculating wage adjustments. 
Normally, the Cost-of-Living Index at the 
time of concluding the contract becomes 
the base point. Where escalator clauses 
have been carried over from previous con- 
tracts, which occurs in a few cases, the 
base point of the prior agreement is 
frequently retained. Five agreements, small 
in terms of the number of workers affected, 
do not mention a base point in the Cost- | 
of-Living Index. 


Adjustment Formula 


Almost all contracts define the amount 
of wage adjustment to be applied for 
specific changes in the Cost-of-Living Index. 
For hourly paid employees the common © 
arrangement is to make a cents-per-hour 
adjustment for specified changes in the 
index. In other contracts, primarily those 
in which wages are paid on a weekly or 
a monthly basis, adjustments are applied 
to weekly or monthly earnings. A few 
formulae provide percentage adjustments 
for specified changes in the index. Table 
I shows the wide variety of formulae found 
among the 220 clauses analysed. Of those 
providing cents-per-hour adjustments, that 
prescribing a one-cent change for each 1-3 
points fluctuation is the most common, 
both in terms of numbers of agreements 
and numbers of workers covered. On the 
basis of a 44-hour week this is the 
equivalent of 33-8 cents per week for each 
one-point fluctuation or 30-8 cents per 
week for a 40-hour week. 

An adjustment to weekly earnings of 25 
cents per point, a formula widely adopted 
during the recent war,’ still remains 
prominent among escalator adjustments to 
weekly salaries. Many of the clauses, 
however, as shown in the Table, provide 
greater adjustments to weekly earnings. 
The number of escalator clauses which 
adjust monthly earnings is relatively small, 
the range of adjustment being from $1 
to $1.50. 


2The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
publishes Cost-of-Living Indexes by cities 
for the following: Halifax, Saint John, 
Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Saskatoon, 
Edmonton, and Vancouver (see Table F-2 
at the back of this issue). 

8LasouR GazetTre, April 1941, p. 406 and 
Nov., 1941, p. 1367. 


> 


Industry patterns in the adoption of 
markedly 
although among the clauses studied the one 
cent for 1:3 points change in the index 
formula is predominant in those applying 


formulae are not 


to manufacturing, transportation and 
communication, and logging firms. Twenty- 
five cents per week per point is 


frequent formula in contracts of the service 


industries.4 


4An example of the calculation involved 
in formula designed to maintain the real 
wages of the worker is found in the plan 
instituted during 1948 for the workers of 
Corporation 
When the National Con- 
Index for April 
was divided by the average wage 
($1-485), 
was found that the employee was being paid 
1 cent for every 1:14 points in the index. 
the formula adopted stated 
that for every change of 1-14 points in the 
index a change of 1 cent per hour would 


the General Motors 
United States. 
sumers Price 
(169-3) 
of the Company at that time 


Consequently, 


evident, 


15, 


in the 


be made in the wage rates in the plan. 


1948 


it 


\ 


Extent of Increase Necessary to Warrant 
Wage Adjustment 


A number of the clauses examined 
provide that the index must move two or 
more points to warrant an adjustment to 
wages. Thus, although an escalator clause 
may state that adjustments will be made 
on the basis of one cent for a one-point 
change in the index, it may add that’ 
adjustments will only be paid for changes 
of five points or more. Approximately 20 
per cent of the clauses analysed, applying 
to 40 per cent of the total number of 
workers covered, have provisions of this 
nature ranging up to adjustments only 
after fluctuations of 10 points or more have 
occurred in the index (See Table II). 

A minority of plans—34 covering 10,300 
workers—make specific provision for index 
changes which would result in wage adjust- 
ments of a fractional amount. These state 
that fractional adjustments of less than 


Table. I.— Adjustment Formulae in 220 Escalator Plans 


Formula 


Applied to Hourly Rates: 


1 cent 
cent 
cent 
cent 
cent 
cent 
cent per 2 
34 cents per 5 
5 cents per 5 


per 1 point 


a 


Applied to Weekly Earnings: 


25 cents per 1 
34 cents per 1 
35 cents per 1 
40 cents per 1 


Applied to Monthly Earnings: « 


1.00 per 1 point 
1.10 per 1 point 
1.15 per 1 point 
1.50 per 1 point 


Totals 


point change 1 
point change i 
point change i 
point change i 
40 cents per 14 point change i 
42 cents per 1 point change 1 


change 1 
per 1.2 points change i 
per 1.3 points change i 
per 1.4 points change i 
per 1.45 points change i 
per 1.5 points change i 
points change i 
points change i 
points change i 
Other or percentage change in rates 


change in index 
change in index 
change in index 
change in index 
5.40 per 5 points change in index 
ee, asec asus cae seencc wenn cedensenmeces seats 


oleis le mie ee Wiese! m wipes eo wvesle Ke 


sis. © 6 Fiele @ 600) 61.6.0 6, 6106, 4) eh8 gS 


PR OL eC OO ee OC Ta 
Dighaé SKA Sele ere eyes pe 6454's 


No. of 
Workers 
Covered 


No. of 
Contracts 


_ 


2,300 
1,400 
71,300 
1,600 
200 
400 
32,900 
19,100 
6,100 
2,600 


aI 


AOorawrwondr 


6,400 
9,100 


5,100 


em or © Or lh Or 


100 


half a cent will be disregarded but those 
of half a cent or more will be regarded 
as a whole cent. In other clauses—58 
covering 22,000—the possibility of fractional 
wage adjustments is eliminated by a stipu- 
lation that the index must fluctuate the 
exact amount specified in the formula 
before an adjustment will be made. Most 
clauses do not make special provision in 
this regard, but from their wording it 
appears that the index must fluctuate the 
full amount indicated in the formula before 
a wage adjustment becomes payable. 


Frequency of Adjustment 


Most clauses examined provide that 
adjustments will be made only at periodic 
intervals. If, at any of these times, the 
index has risen the amount required under 
the plan since the date of the last adjust- 
ment, a further revision will be made. As 
shown in Table III, a review of the index 
every three months for possible adjust- 
ments to wages is the common practice. 
Quarterly adjustments predominate in the 
contracts of the manufacturing and trade 
industries and are prominent in those of 
the service industries. The large number 
of workers entitled to half-yearly cost-of- 
living adjustments (Table III) is largely 
accounted for by two logging agreements, 


will be made. 


one of which applies to a large bargaining 
unit of workers. In other industries no 
trend in this regard is evident. It will be | 
noted in Table III that a substantial 
portion of the escalator provisions do not 
mention the times at which adjustments 
Presumably the index’ will 
be reviewed as it is issued, and adjust- 
ments made if it has fluctuated the amount 
required in the particular plan. 


Limitations on Upward and Downward 
Adjustments 

Few of the escalator clauses included in 
this analysis limit upward adjustments 
through what is commonly referred to as 
a “ceiling” provision. Six contracts, small 


‘in terms of workers covered, do specify 


that total increases during the life of the 
contract will be limited to a maximum 
number of cents per hour ranging from 3 
to 10 cents. One provides that wage rates 
will be re-negotiated should the index 
reach a stipulated figure. 

On the other hand a “floor” on downward 
adjustments is a common feature of the 
plans (See Table IV). Under the plans 
examined, the most common arrangement 
in all industries is to state that if the 
index falls below the base point of the 
escalator provision no further adjustments 


Table I1.—Extent of Fluctuations Required in Index before Cost-of-Living Adjustment 


will be Made 

No. of 
No. of Workers 
Minimum Change in Index Contracts Covered 
OU te AIUCTUD TOM. ceuak cneatic te tesa ot Ee een ee 3 400 
Zee DOints uChHigtl Otis. a odthots /s\> See <0 «teed cere cities 2 200 
Bw DoInts, fUCtUALIOH. «: 2 db. 4c onde. do econ a eee 4 400 
Asipointe: fuctuation::....'. 23.2.5 ee eee 3 400 
Oepomes MuetwatOn. ..c<genc ews eee ae eee 24 24,100 
GP points fluctuation. . sii occ. c vutiot cps + ake eR ene ee 2 9,600 
«points, fucthuBsOon ... vee csiccsps vations ged venom a 1 1,400 
LO points: Huctuation . «.2.<<:.}. aio/sw isos om a 0 ee Seas TR a 3 32,750 
No provision other than adjustment formula established in gaatedets 178 93,750 
Tothls 0c hic Jes ton eee en Sen ee ee 220 163,000 

Table III.—Frequency of Cost-of-Living Adjustments 
No. of 
No. of Workers 
: Contracts Covered 
Mohthly.. Adjustinents) j05,06.5 ol es eee ete ten eee eee ee 21 2,500 
Binionthly «.. ct Rk AE ee ee 5 500 
Quarterly =. .0..4.065 2250.0) i ee eee ee 107 48,000 
Half Yearly~. 2.05.5... 520) 1p.) 0 oud Cee ota 26 46,000 
Not Stated’ 5.) snd osu as cra eens ea alia ean tee ee 61 66,000 
Totals .4...% 225) Me Cee, eee 220 163,000 
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. will be made. That is, a “floor” is estab- 
lished at the level of the base point. A 
similar arrangement is to specify that wage 
rates as established in the contracts must 
not be lowered by downward revisions 
caused by a declining index. Under most 
plans these two arrangements amount to 
the same thing, since the base point in most 
is the level at the time of contract nego- 
tiation. Infrequently rates are allowed to 
fall somewhat below those established in 
the contract. A few clauses provide that 
wages will be subject to -re-negotiation if 
the index drops below the base point. 
Twenty-three agreements specifically pro- 
vide that downward adjustments below the 
base point will be made in the same 
manner as upward adjustments. It will 
be noted in Table IV that 37 agreements 
do not mention a “floor” arrangement. 
Although it is not specifically stated in 
these plans that basic contract rates will 
not be lowered owing to a declining index, 

4 it is perhaps signficant that they all refer 
to adjustments as a “bonus”, 


“a, be ee ae 


Adjustments as a Bonus or as 
Part of Base Rates 


A cost-of-living adjustment may take the 
form of a bonus in addition to, but separate 
from, basic contract rates or it may be 
incorporated into the basic rate structure 
of the contract. The distinction is 
important. If basic rates are actually 
adjusted, then all pay of the employee 
derived from those rates is affected. 
Premium overtime rates are altered as well 
as rates for such items as incentive pay- 
ments, call-in pay, and holiday payments. 
Where percentage contributions are made 
by employees for pension or sickness benefit 
plans, the amounts contributed are: also 
subject to fluctuation. On the other hand, 
if escalator adjustments are paid as a bonus 
and are regarded as a separate item from 


Totals 


contract. 


,« 


Table 1V.—Lower Limit or Floor on Downward’ Adjustments 


*Presumably no adjustment would be made which would lower basic wage rates of a 


basic wage rates, they may not be added 
to base rates for calculating overtime and 
various payments outside of regular pay. 

Although room exists for such important 
variation in the effect of the cost-of-living 
adjustment on the pay of the worker, 
nevertheless many agreements do _ not 
specifically set forth the practice that is 
to be followed. 

Among the plans analysed, approximately 
20 per cent clearly indicate that escalator 
adjustments are incorporated in basic wage 
rates. The remaining agreements all refer 
to the cost-of-living adjustment as a bonus, 
but it is apparent that in a number. of, 
these also the adjustment is actually 
treated as part of the basic wage rate. 

Only a few plans explicitly state that 
adjustments are not to be included with 
basic rates for any purpose of the contract, 
although it appears that in perhaps the 
majority of cases this is the practice actu- 
ally followed. Where it is followed, a 
further question arises: whether the bonus 
is to be paid for all hours worked, in- 
eluding overtime, or whether it is to be 
limited to straight time or other specified 
hours. F 

Table V illustrates the variety of ways 
in which the cost-of-living adjustment is 
applied in the agreements studied. 


Revision in Method of Calculating Official 
Index . 


A relatively small number of agreements 
make provision for voiding the escalator 
plan should the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics make any change in its method 
of computing the index. Two types of, 
elauses dealing with this matter were, how- 
ever, part of 31 escalator provisions apply- 
ing to 14,200 workers. One type states that 
the plan will be applied only as long as 


\ 


No. of 
No: of Workers 
Lower Limit Contracts Covered 
Base index of the plan..............ecererececesraeeger ester erees 110 104,300 
Base wage rates of the contract..... Stocks Pee ey at teh ee «> 24 4,800 
Stated amount below wage rates of the contract.......-+.-+ eeeter i, 150 
Wage rates to be re-negotiated if index falls below base index ot ia 
PETE onc s sense srcenresace rain eey PRG een senccs errs: “ ¥ ri 
No specific provision but contract refers to adjustments 4s bonuses* 37 ete 
No specific mention of downward adjustments. ......-++.+-+++++0 °° 21 on ; 
Upward or downward adjustments withOUenirite, ..- faselevece anne’ 23 f 
220 163,000 
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the index continues to be calculated as at tion of the plan should any change be made 
present. The other provides for re-negotia- in the method of computation of the index. 


Table V. 


Application of Cost-of-Living Adjustments 
No. of 
No. of Workers 
Contracts Covered 


MICtALZCSCAIALOL DlalScsies es cet tclese t 6 te cassie e's ct ap? aaieierkaeine tent 220 163,000 
Adjustment stated to be incorporated in basic wage rates or salaries. 45 41,700 
AGustments stated to /be: DONUSES: sclewe ce coc ccccey gisseeisisie aolscienie 175 121,300 
Paid: for alls hours Worked foe. oc aw tile ore o cameos cle cate nee terete 18 9,500 
Not to be considered as part of base rates for any purpose 
OL TNE FCONUTACH sc ic clers Bers ccs on 04-0 sae bee Meietete eee tter eaters 9 8,700 
To be added to base rates for calculating premium and holi- 
CAVE DAVIMENES "6. sia.cc sco .0 c.syed oinve o's cba pelea eee ebbitere eaten 4 200 
No mention of application in calculating premium payments. 5 600 
Paid for straight time hours, excluding overtime hours.......... 17 6,800 
Not to be added to base rates for calculating premium 
AV INVCTLUG prerctita cavcicetate © aAlnae o.oo siete a st etemirionse Meer areriere 6 4,500 
To be added to base rates for calculating premium and 
HOHGAY) PAYMENTS: . sec co 4. sens’ coe eee eee mene 1 100 
No mention of application in calculating premium paymenis. 10 2,200 
No provision covering hours to be paid.............eeeeeeeveee 140 105,000 
Not to be added to base rates for calculating premium 
DAV MOENLS. ©5.'.:. ska s ve wiee viare seers cee ot ae ee ne 17 4,300 
To be added to base rates for calculating premium and 
holiday, payments’. rk socks oe «ee moose iene emue tac 3 200 
No mention of application in calculating premium payments. 120 100,500 


Ariuture INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION OF PAID WORKERS 


AND WORKERS COVERED BY COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS, 1950. 
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The above chart graphically illustrates the numbers of Canadian workers employed 
in various industries and the proportion of them covered by collective agreements in 
1950. (See article on p. 1639.) 
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Numbers of Workers Affected by 


Collective Agreements in Canada 


Further increase in number of Canadian workers covered by collective 
agreements is shown by Department of Labour's annual review for 1950 


Slightly more than one out of every 
three paid workers in Canadian industry 
during 1950 were covered by a collective 
agreement, according to the Department of 
Labour’s fifth annual compilation of this 
subject. At approximately 1,282,000, the 
total number of workers affected by agree- 
ments is 4-6 per cent above the 1949 
figure, an advance sufficient to increase the 
proportion of paid workers covered to 
almost 35 per cent. 


Total figures for this and _ previous 
surveys are shown below:— 


No. of Workers 


Year under Agreement 
NOAG pests ee tee ec at 995,736 
OA Caper ete ere atete titel «raveloverorors 1,120,310 
OYE 8s See ie aeons Gece 1,214,542 
OAO RIMM ci sidlsesretacite'e om. 1,225,569 
NOD ORE ets Stents .aeisictoretarra 1,282,005 


The survey shows that certain industries 
have a higher proportion of workers under 
agreement than others. For example, about 
half of the paid workers in the manu- 
facturing industry are affected by agree- 
ments. On the other hand, workers under 
agreement in mining and transportation 
represent approximately three-quarters of 
the workers in their respective industries, 
although forming only 27 per cent of the 
total covered in all industries. These two 
industries have a generally longer history 
of union-management relations than the 
manufacturing industries. 


The percentage of paid workers! under 
agreement in the various industry groups 
is as follows:— 


PANDMITTLUISTILGS oie. clo vie es hsp ie es oo 34°8 
PR PPICIIGUTE 5. Fc cisicinisseaain tein cess Nil 
REBUTW IN ois cartes s sisle gf aye's cis’ )e'6 47-0 
Ba ceil.) Sects’ teins > 72-1 
AVPaUPae USI oe sia sae = ainlapcieinls« © 49-1 
CMMIBETLICLION. yer. ok oa -lemis alele.s' = =|! 43°9 
Transportation & Communication. 77-3 
OWUILILGICS 42. ael.ies del coe. iele 51°3 
eT cstra diuatcis <ciaislsw E,sieiere ae 6 7:0 
FO MLEECIS MPD ir. e.cleiaisiare. ois, ofetalazale eis 01s Geils 10-8 


Several substantial increases took place 
in the numbers of workers covered in 
certain industry groups. In the forestry 
and logging industry, the rise was almost 
entirely the result of higher employment 
in the industry. In asbestos mining, collec- 
tive agreements which were suspended by 
the strike in 1949 were once again in force 
during 1950. In metal mining, the in- 
crease is largely the result of the negotia- 
tion of agreements by the Porcupine Mine 
Workers’ Union (CCL) in certain mines 
in Northern Ontario where no agreements 
had existed for several years. 


The workers covered by agreements 
extended under the terms of the Collective 
Agreement Act of the province of Quebec 
number almost 200,000,2 the majority of 
whom are in the manufacturing and con- 
struction industries. About a quarter of 
these are also covered by separate agree- 
ments with their employers. The latter 
workers are counted only once in the total 
figures used in this study. 


As shown in previous surveys, the 
number of workers covered by agreements 
in Canada exceeds union membership, 
which at the end of 1950 was 1,028,521. 
In fact, the increase in the number of 
workers covered during 1950 was almost 
three times that in union membership.* 


1The figures used for numbers of paid 
workers are from The Labour’ Force 
Quarterly Survey for the week ended 
November 4, 1950 (Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics). 

2Under this Act, the terms of agreements 
made between a number of employers and 
a union or unions may, under certain 
conditions, be extended by provincial Order 
in Council to apply to all employers and 
workers in the industry in the zone 
affected, or even to the whole province. 
A number of the agreements made in the 
province of Quebec have been so extended, 
notably in the construction industry, the 
boot and shoe, fur, clothing, printing, 
garages and service station industries. The 
figures as to the number affected are those 
issued by the provincial government. 

3For a report on labour organization in 
Canada, see the Lasour GazeTTE, Sept., 
1951, p. 1210. 


*No. 17 in the series of Collective Agree- 
ments Studies. Reprints will be available 
soon. 
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The divergence in these two figures arises 
from the fact that collective agreements 
apply to all workers in the bargaining unit 
—union members and non-union members 
alike. Only in a comparatively few cases 
are all workers required to be union 
members. Another factor causing a diver- 
gence between the two figures is that the 
present study includes agreements in which 
the workers are represented by inde- 
pendent local unions, employees’ associa- 
tions or plant councils, most of which are 
not included in the Department of Labour’s 
survey of total union membership in 
Canada. Such workers account for 11 per 
cent of the total under agreement. 

Nearly all the agreements known to be 
in existence in Canada are re-negotiated 
each year with relatively little disruption 
to production. Although 4,862 agreements 
were in force during 1950, only 69 strikes 
occurred during the life of these agree- 
ments, while an additional 55 strikes took 


4See study of union security clauses, the 
LasourR GAZETTE, Oct., 1951, p. 1359. 


place for the re-negotiation of agreements. 
The most important of the latter disputes 
took place in the railway industry. 

While some contracts covered only a 
part of the working force, many others 
covered more than one firm. The agree- 
ments for some of the craft unions, for 
example, frequently cover only a small 
part of the working force in the plant. 
On the other hand, an agreement such as 
that for the dresamakers in the city of 
Montreal covers as many as 250 firms. 

The statistics included in this article were 
compiled from information received from 
employers in the annual survey of wage 
rates and hours of labour in Canada, 
supplemented by additional information 
from employers and unions. In the great 
majority of cases, then, the number of 
workers is that reported by individual 
employers or employers’ associations. In 
the remainder, the unions’ estimates were 
used; these apply mainly to agreements 
made between a local union and a number 
of employers each of which employs a 
small number of workers, e.g., many of the 
construction trades agreements. 


NUMBERS OF WORKERS AFFECTED BY COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS IN CANADA 
1946, 1949, 1950, BY INDUSTRY 


1946 1949 1950 
Agree- 
ments 
(other 
than Agree- 
those ments 
extended | extended 
Industry group Total Total ~ under under Total (a) 
Collective | Collective 
Agreement | Agreement 
Act, Act, 
Quebec) Quebec 
Number Number Number Number Number 
of workers | of workers | of workers | of workers | of workers 
POA Se os) 35) tars. eee ee 995,736 |(b)1,225,569) 1,133,881 192,228 1,282,005 
APPICHHI UPC A. 5 ccc 2- nee. eee nil nil nil nil 
Forestry, Fishing, Trapping....... 38,471 43,397 54,193 54,193 
LES): 2 a Oe Pe) 7,671 10,613 : 9,070 
Forestry and logging............... 30,800 32,784 45,123 . 45,123 
Hunting and trapping.............. nil nil nil nil 
Mining (including milling), 

Quarrying, Oil Wells........... 48,823 | (b) 48,312 56,250 
Asbestos mining................... 3.984 551 4,543 
Coghumining.::.. hyve.) Gee 23, 254 22,332 21,788 
Metal aiitng 2. -. sc vanes aan cenes 19,358 | (b) 22,020 26,337 
Other Mining es: . 3.5. wee Bee 2 528 705 
Oil and gas wells...............04. 842 859 772 
Quarrying, sand pits............... 1,118 2,022 2,105 
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1946, 1949, 1950, BY INDUSTRY 


Industry group 


Manufacturing...............------ 
Vegetable Poods....2..-6.teccteces es 


Other Vegetable Products..........-- 


Biscuits, confectionery, cocoa..,. 
Bread and bakery products...... 
(BRC) TARO ev iee yess 6 pikle wins » 
Fruit and vegetable products. ... 
Sugar products............+---- 

Other vegetable foods........... 


Aerated and mineral waters..... 
Liquors, wines, beer....,.------- 
Miubber Products. ..-.0..-4-.+--- 
Tobacco, cigars, cigarettes....... 


EAM AL HODES cas cts rn sfoaiemmastie «2-0 


Butter, cheese, condensed milk. . 
Pish products......,%cwease+- es 
Meat products........4.4.---+++: 


Leather and Fur Products.........-- 


Boots-and shoes.-..-/. dee 0.-+--- 
Bur products... 2:6. ded stles ++ 
eine! a ae a Rt Renae 
Harness and repair.....-...+.--> 
Shoe repair....-.-.-ecse ees eee 
BETTI ers SEG amiss -j-"CEGERLS + «3 
Other leather products........... 


Textile Products........0000.e0e+e- 


Awnings, bags, tents, sails....... 
Carpets, mats, rugs....+-..---++> 
Cordage, rope, twine.......----- 
Cotton cloth, yarn, thread....... 
Hats and caps......-.0.-.-0+20> 
Hosiery and knitted products.... 
Men’s and women’s furnishings, 

ROIS ad tee. etataacbarnaye a oe 
Silk and artificial silk..........- 
Suits, coats, garments (including 

tailoring }icdi. secs stone dses os 
Woollen cloth, yarn..........+--- 
Other textile products.........-- 


_ Wood and Paper Products (including 


PINGING). cree eevee ee ccceneeernees 
Boats and canoes........-- ewe 
Boxes, baskets, barrels......---- 
Carriages, wagons, sleighs...... i 
Furniture, upholstering and repair 
Paper products.......-.+++++5-+) 
Photography........--+++:> Shen 
Printing, publishing, engraving... 
Pulp and paper......-+--.-+-++-+ 
Saw and planing mill products... 


- Other wood products.....---+++- 


NUMBERS OF WORKERS AFFECTED BY COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS IN CANADA 


1946 1949 1950 
Agree- 
ments 
(other 
than Agree- 
those ments 
extended extended 
Total Total under under 
Collective | Collective 
Agreement | Agreement 
Act, Act, 
Quebec) Quebee 
Number Number Number Number 
of workers | of workers | of workers 
494,187 |(b) 591,732 569,591 84,220 
24,623 26,322 22,950 822 
1, 233 4,747 ASBED line a aneeteeeetan 
8,977 6,189 4,906 322 
2,506 3,383 SREB: |onioveia: eters 
6,790 6,556 ARO il 455 3 See ees 
2,286 2,741 SUDBT) sicu eaioe ee 
2,881 2,706 2660. |.7. Seer wees 
81,940 82,510 SL TAOR. \atee hhese hens oe 
46 45 AB licccdeuerean 
9,082 10, 233 10, GTO i ayes stadia. 
16, 638 15,506 16 O80. 4. chin. eatenie- 
6,174 6,726 BSPAD Ls uatly tebe 
22,575 21,864 19 AER Sadao mine et 
798 894 OO.) bcc eaten 
4,762 6,571 A RIM At ator as Sete 
17,015 14,399 13-887 i .2eineptee mt 
25,669 26,244 16,000 18,802 
14,175 15, 205 5,616 13,285 
4,312 BD, 217 4,85b 3,902 
2,307 1,528 389 1,085 
41 nil nil 
nil nil 
3,691 3,226 2,788 530 
1,143 1,161 @ RD BH | dare Aare ne 
76,850 94,3388 87,658 81,682 
456 81 166 |. «cae ne 
535 812 PDB «. |, nace Sinvereaeoeagte 
982 739 HED | pkuamattermeae 
17,400 22,299 24,080 ese et. eee 
4,882 3,609 2,727 1,453 
5,514 8,354 1D B7O:.|. cates seen 
2,850 5,942 6,912 725 
3,344 6,730 Bi. G7 .|\evacierctgrr seeks 
32,932 36,297 24,418 29,504 
6,709 7,020 TORT \eraehets.t orth ate 
1, 246 2,450 SAQAai siete kek .tovaatonte 
96,560 | (b)123,227 116,989 17,178 
nil nil TES bal tea Sane 
1,167 2,356 2 OST | | Sheiaars ate 
nil 202 D2 hod Pepsaptems ais sets 
6,968 9,571 5, 222 5,488 
8,875 | (b)13,641 11,827 3,101 
nil nil nil 
18,104 92,3051 19,651 7,610 
37,697 41,031 AD” STU | tic maste otal 
21,573 32,183 32,653 979 
2,176 1,892 VE Be Cia lteets acrid ob 


Total (a) 


Number 


of workers | of workers 


618,613 


27,669 
16,022 
5,598 
1,418 
pil 
nil 
3,275 
1,356 


102,611 


1946, 1949, 1950, BY INDUSTRY 


NUMBERS OF WORKERS AFFECTED BY COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS IN CANADA 


1946 1949 1950 
Agree- 
ments 
(other 
than Agree- 
those ments 
extended extended 
Industry group Total Total under under Total (a) 
, Collective | Collective 
Agreement | Agreement 
Act, Act, 
Quebec) Quebec 
Number Number Number Number Number 
of workers | of workers | of workers | of workers | of workers 
Manufacturing (Concluded) 

Troniand tts Products .5.04 0. Teens ss 135,618 164,683 163,665 13,558 171,903 
FAITCLOL ENCE ilawers. ce ck aarewes es 6,903 6,510 SOLD Me acre sett 8,045 
Automobiles and cycles......... 25,734 34, 346 3D Lael ce comeetete 39,134 
Automobile repair (including gar- 

AOS) Mae iaies sletiorarte mines s (d)9,754 | (d)10,480 3,842 (d)8, 268 (d)10,965 
IDlgckSmib hiner ee. eee eae es oe nil nil nil nil 
Boilers, engines, machinery, n.e.s. 16,758 23,174 23 0734 soe eens s 23,073 
Farm machinery and implements 10,694 10,520 10540 \ikc oc cose 10,540 
Firearms and guns..............- nil 85 LOLA eer 101 
HOUNATYEDLOGUOUS a4 eteleuls ais Vin emres 14,826 18,514 20,300 iat aeai' ches 20,300 
Hardware and tools............. 2,116 5, 968 6,363.4) 5 eC nas 6,363 
MUN IGIONS Sac oes eh oat cintciaters ove nil nil La Sree se. eee nil 
Primary iron products........... 16,091 17,163 18,204 | Joan 18,294 
Railway rolling stock and repair. 4,722 7,580 4,278 2,100 4,645 
Sheet metal products and repair. . 8,994 8,963 9,249 ,470 9,287 
Shells.and bombs a. . tse se ote cies nil 42 5 ie ees 51 
Shipbuilding and repair.......... 11,771 8,047 G52.) 5 5s werteae ee 6,852 
Tanks and universal carriers..... nil nil 1 ad in are seks nil 
Wire and wire products.......... 3,202 6, 624 7176" mei eee 7,176 
Other iron products............. 4,053 6, 667 6,357 720 7,077 

Non-ferrous Metal Products......... 50,839 | (b)61, 434 66,636 695 67,231 
Brass and copper products....... 4,889 4,922 BD LOO ccek eeeren ae 5,160 
Electrical products and repair.... 25,046 | (b)32,214 35,183 lke tae 35, 183 
Jewellery, watchmaking and re- 

(1 Ea ACE TN Any.) ames 1,201 1,832 1,087 595 1,682 
Non-ferrous metal smelting, re- 

fining Fis ss oie eons ees 8,890 9,645 108304 tere eters 10,830 
Other non-ferrous metal products. 10,313 (b)12,821 14, 3760) ieee eee 14,376 

Non-Metallic Mineral Products...... 15,795 | (b)19, 352 21,324 843 22,167 
Asbestos products............... 708 1,230 aay dal bra Cie kaeieoobie 1,652 
Brick ‘aiid! tilo,: oan eeer ena 1,606 1,794 L137 eee eee te 1,737 
Glass products:. 00.0 saueds 2 sc 3,353 2,129 4,257. |22.aaet hens 4,257 
Lime, plaster, cement........... 1,889 3,292 35 B400 | s seein sens 3,645 
Monumental and building stone. . 615 1,140 176 (c)843 1,019 
Petroleum products............. 4,750 (b)6,475 GG OlSul Reread ceee 6,318 
Pottery ‘and chitin...4... ae 90: 701 Li; 1,364. | 2 Starts e 1,364 
Other non-metallic mineral prod- 

NOES ash s ciated ocean ee 2,173 1,987 2 LIB Ne ee oe 2,175 

Chemical Products...............-- 11,326 15,114 15,988 1,230 15,988 
Drugs and medicines............ 1,148 939 872] S.A keetce 872 
Explosives and ammunition...... 862 1,410 AY iy Pas ee An 1,457 
Paints and varnishes............ 2,367 2,662 2,638 1,230 2,638 
Soaps and toilet preparations. ... 923 1,369 17458 e254. Seeey 1,458 
Other chemical products........ 6,025 8,734 9 563)41.4-otetia eee 9,563 

Miscellaneous Products............. 2,898 6,649 6,658 \ 7 aera 6,652 

Electricity, Gas and Water Pro- 

duction and Supply............. 15,754 20,940 245184.) 2850 cree 24,134 

Electric light and power........... 13,837 18,188 21 A0T | cc Settee 21,407 

Gas........9 SBA ian 1,917 cate tas 2) 7270 A elite tee ee 2,727 

ireerhc. bec. .:..... do (e) (e) (e) e) (e) 

Construction (f)................002 96,873 127,632 51,876 78,530 129,202 
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NUMBERS OF WORKERS AFFECTED BY COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS IN CANADA 


1946, 1949, 1950, BY INDUSTR Y—Concluded 


Industry group 


Transportation and Communi- 
CAtlom yeti hemes Staonal eae» 
Air transportation. .........5205..% 
Cartage and trucking............-.- 
Electric railways and local bus lines 
Radio broadcasting..............- 
Steam railways (including express). 
HUOLARO Me ere re tease etic sce clés > 
Taxicab and inter-urban bus lines. . 
Telegraph SY StCMS vs eiceleicree 0% « 
Telephone systems...........-..-- 
Water transportation (including 

stevedoring) 
Other transportation and communi- 
ALOT praet cs oo steer Bhat leita eiaie'« * 


1g TIE 0 a a 


PP OPHONAL REE are nee wiielaslee ems 
Domestic service.............++- 
Laundering, dyeing, cleaning, 
ROGAN tte Micisriae. </> +» sae mss 


Hotels, restaurants, cafes, taverns 


LOU Yo iit ES eae 
Other personal service.........-- 


1946 1949 
Total Total 
Number Number 


232,248 
2,590 


37,740 
nil 
(d)20,828 


(g) 
48,552 


6,175 
26, 067 
280 

nil 


16,030 
4,866 
nil 


900 
9,865 
233 
166 


of workers 


of workers 


Agree- 
ments 
(other 
than 
those 
extended 
under 
Collective 
Agreement 
Act, 


Number 
of workers 


(b)280, 634 
4,356 


31,810 
(b)37, 685 
121 
(d)36,205 

(g) 
(D)76,717 
(b)11, 854 
42,389 
1,051 

nil 
(b)21, 423 

nil 
2,310 
14,398 


232 
1,369 


275,448 
4,513 
8,159 


36,049 

130 
26,423 
nil 


Quebec) 


1950 


Agree- 
ments 
extended 
under 
Collective 
Agreement 
Act, 
Quebec 


Number 


of workers 


Total (a) 


Number 
of workers 


34,437 
36,604 

130 
36,345 


(g) 
84,245 


15,045 
46, 205 
596 

nil 


22,399 
3, 696 
nil 


1,788 
14,749 
235 
1,931 


ce a ce ee eee ee EERSTE 


(a) These totals are not the sum of the numbers in the two previous columns. Duplications are 


eliminated. 
(b) Revised. 
(ec) This agreement, 


number in each industry. 


(d) Agreements affecting workers in garages and service station 
‘*Trade’’ in so far as service st 


under ‘‘Manufacturing’’ also affect 


for the building materials 
“Manufacturing’’ but also covers granite and mar 


not available as to the number in each industry. 


e) Water supply covered under “Service-Public’’. 

8 Agreements for construction workers extended under 
include maintenance work and certain shop work which is not inclu 
in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics classification. _ 

(g) One agreement for several towns in Quebec included under ‘‘Trade 


of financial institutions. 
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industry in the province of Quebec, is included under 
ble quarrying. Information not available as to the 


s, in the province of Quebec, included 
ations are concerned. Information 
the Collective Agreement Act, Quebec, 


ded in the construction industry 


”? also includes employees 
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ClO’s 13th Annual Convention 


Delegates voice strong protests against the Government’s wage control 


policies. 
opposition. 


Strong protests against the Government’s 
present wage control policies were voiced 
at the 13th annual convention of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, held in 
New York city from November 5 to 9. 
Delegates representing some 5,500,000 union 
members also passed resolutions regarding 
civil rights and liberties, labour unity, 
political action and racketeering. 

Despite the appearance at the convention 
of several leading members of the Govern- 
ment’s anti-inflation administration, and 
their request for moderation on the part 
of labour in wage demands, it is reported 
that unions will seek above-the-ceiling 
increases in future contract negotiations. 


Pre-Convention Reports.—The _ resolu- 
tions committee of the CIO unanimously 
approved a declaration that wages were 
being held down while prices and profits 
were not subject to any effective Govern- 
ment restraint. This committee is headed 
by Walter Reuther, president of the United 
Auto Workers, and includes officers of all 
key CIO unions. Among its members are 
two labour representatives of the Wage 
Stabilization Board, Emil Rieve, president 
of the Textile Workers Union, and Joseph 
A. Beirne, president of the Communication 
Workers of America. 

The committee also called upon the 
Wage Stabilization Board to avoid inter- 
ference with pay increases negotiated 
through collective bargaining. The com- 
mittee specifically singled out the Board’s 
failure to act upon an above-the-ceiling 
increase of 12 cents per hour for workers 
employed by the major tire companies. 
The United Rubber Workers had nego- 
tiated contracts calling for the pay increases 
three months ago. 

In another pre-convention development, 
the CIO international relations committee 
drew up a program for spreading free trade 
unionism in Europe, Asia and Africa and 
renewed its warning that too few of the 
benefits of American aid were going to 
workers overseas. 

Jacob §. Potofsky of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers, chairman of the com- 
mittee, stressed that the CIO wished to 
continue co-operative relations with the 
AFL in carrying on activities for the 
benefit of foreign workers. 
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Administration speakers fail to change the convention's 
AFL’s proposal for merger is rejected by Philip Murray 


The CIO Political Action committee, in 
preparation for the convention, made plans 
to concentrate labour’s voting strength in 
1952 upon 100 marginal seats in the House 
and 11 in the Senate, where the incumbents 
were elected to office by 55 per cent of the 
vote or less. Fifty-five of the House seats 
are held by Republicans and forty-five by 
Democrats. In the 11 Senate seats, three 
of the present Senators are Democrats and 
eight are Republicans. 

To carry through its political action 
campaign, the committee will begin, after 
the first of the year, a drive to raise 
$1,375,000, or one dollar from every fourth 
member of the Congress. 


President Philip Murray—Mr. Murray’s 
report contained a ten-point economic pro- 
gram calling for stronger anti-inflation 
measures based upon the principle of 
equality of sacrifice. It reiterated the 
CIO’s hostility to Communism and 
promised its support to policies intended 
to “preserve, expand and strengthen the 
democratic institutions of the free world.” 

Referring directly to the CIO’s dislike of 
the present wage regulations, Mr. Murray 
stated: “The working population of 
America is in no mood to accept a one- 
sided, discriminatory form of regulation 
that operates solely against those who work 
for a living. 

“T know that the workers of the country 
are prepared self-sacrificingly and uncom- 
plainingly to give of their all if the same 
standard is applied to all. I think every 
right-thinking citizen in America wants 
all-out complete equality of sacrifice. They 
do not want to shirk these issues and flirt 
with price control while using the dagger 
in the back of the wage-earner through the 
regulations enforced by the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board.” 

Mr. Murray condemned certain groups 
within Congress for placing the burden of 
rearmament upon labour. 


Address of President Truman.—Presi- 
dent Harry S. Truman, unable to attend 
the convention in person, sent the dele- 
gates an address in which he asked labour 
to help the nation to reach its goal of peace 
and security in the world today. Mr. 
Truman stated: “The coming year will be 


»” 


ee re ee, ele 


a crucial year for all of us—there are some 
vital things we must succeed in doing if 
we are to advance towards peace and 
security for ourselves and all free people 
everywhere.” 

Pointing out the need for steady and 
increased production on the part of the 
nation, the President said: “First, we must 
get our own defence production program 
rolling in high gear—and we must find the 
way to do this without renewed inflation. 
This means steady production. It means 
restraint and responsible actions by busi- 
nessmen and farmers and workers, too. It 
means an unremitting fight for the laws we 
need to do a good, strong anti-inflation 
job.” 

Mr. Truman also asked labour to 
remember that the task of the United 
States was to help build up the strength 
of its allies as well as its own potential. 
Mr. Truman remarked, “. .. we must make 
sure that our allies overseas continue to 
get the help they need to make their full 
contribution toward security and progress 
for the whole free world. This means not 
only milifary aid—though that is vital— 
it also means real programs of economic 
and technical assistance. It means help- 
ing our European allies maintain decent 
living standards. It means a steadily 
increasing emphasis on the concept of 
Point IV, so that the underdeveloped 
countries can move faster to make 
freedom really meaningful for their own 
people.” 


Other Speakers.—One of the principal 
Administration speakers to address the con- 
vention was Michael V. DiSalle, Director 
of the Office: of Price Stabilization. Mr. 
DiSalle warned the delegates that labour 
must temper its demands in order to 
avoid another round in the inflationary 
spiral. Mr. DiSalle pointedly said that 
labour could not increase its “slice of the 
nation’s pie” without upsetting the anti- 
inflationary program. He warned that 
strong unions would have to temper their 
demands during the defence period to 
avoid winning gains at the expense of 
other workers. In this respect Mr. DiSalle 
said: “It is obviously impossible to base 
wage policy under controls upon the 
strength or weakness of unions. Neither 
can wage policy be based upon the 
employer’s ability to pay. 

“Tf wage increases are granted only 
where employers can absorb them and 
denied where prices increases would be 
required, all equity disappears from the 


wage policy. 
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“Actually, if excessive wage increases are 
granted in industries where employers can 
absorb them, it is impossible to prevent 
similar wage increases in other industries 
where employers may be unable to absorb 
them. Thus, an excessive wage increase, 
granted in an industry which does not 
require price relief, either creates injustice 
if other unions are held down, or leads 
directly to inflationary price increases in 
other areas.” 

Eric Johnston, Economic Stabilization 
Administrator, also addressed the delegates 
to the convention. Mr. Johnston told 
them that wages had to be kept within 
bounds if the cost of living was similarly 
to be kept within bounds. He asked indus- 
try, labour and the farmer to co-operate 
with the Government in holding a stabili- 
ized line on prices, rents and wages. 

Referring to the efficacy of wage stabil- 
ization, Mr. Johnston stated that “the wage 
line is not a frozen line, but neither is it 
a sieve for wage inflation. The wage 
policies are fair, assuring stability in real 
earnings, while providing a strong frame- 
work of over-all wage stabilization. 


“In living with the wage policy, labour 
makes a good bargain. It trades some- 
thing for something. For wage adjust- 
ments which are less in many cases than 
the traffic would bear, it receives in return 
the assurance of stability and that means 
the maintenance of real wages.” 


Nathan P. Feinsinger, Chairman of the 


Wage Stabilization Board, defended the 
policies of wage stabilization before the 
delegates. He stated that the policies were 
designed to encourage collective bargaining 
but at the same time there could be no 
real wage stabilization if the Board simply 
became a “rubber stamp” for approving 
increases that labour and management had 
agreed upon. 


Labour Unity.—The CIO ruled out any 
possibility of union with the AFL on the 
proposals laid down by the AFL at its 
convention in San Francisco in September. 
Mr. Murray charged that the AFL was still 
dominated by the philosophy of craft 
unionism and was interested only in unity 
that would permit the crafts to carve up 
the CIO’s industrial unions. 

The CIO has insisted that joint action 
on matters of mutual concern offered the 
most desirable approach to eventual unity. 
The AFL, on the other hand, has turned 
down joint action at the national level until 
organic unity had been attained. 

Mr. Murray regretted the AFL’s decision 
to withdraw from the United Labour Policy 
Committee. He referred to this Committee 
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as “the most hopeful display of labour unity 
this country has ever seen,’ He accused 
the AFL of operating under the misconcep- 
tion that the CIO was ready to let itself 
be assimilated by the craft unions. 

“I do not believe,” Mr. Murray said, 
“that the leaders and members of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations want 
organic unity on the only terms which the 
leaders of the AFL are apparently ready to 
offer—an organic unity in which the 
glorious record of industrial unionism will 
be subject to overriding by the craft union 
philosophy which still dominates the AFL.” 

(The AFL at its convention in San 
Francisco had endorsed a resolution calling 
for the outright merger of the CIO and 
the AFL and had, stated that co-operating 
on legislative and economic matters was no 
substitute for union.) 


Resolutions.—Several resolutions passed 
by the convention condemned the present 
wage stabilization program, warned organ- 
ized labour to be on its guard against 
racketeering within its ranks, called for 
stronger state and federal measures to 
achieve equality among America’s minority 
groups and criticized certain federal 
agencies charged with loyalty investigations. 

Referring to wage and price controls, the 
CIO’s resolutions committee stated that it 
would “reject any system of control which 
places the burden of sacrifice upon the 
workers of this country.” 

The convention’s wage resolution was 
accepted by the leaders of every key 
affiliate and declared that wages were the 
only element in the economy subject to 
‘rigid control. 

It criticized the Wage Stabilization Board 
for delays in the disposition of cases and 
for “tampering” with the results of collec- 
tive bargaining. 

The wage resolution continued: “We wish 
to make clear, however, that we shall never 
submit to discriminatory wage freezes or 
unfair policies of any other kind which will 
threaten the standard of living and the 
hard won collective bargaining advances of 
free American labour or will undermine the 
fundamental rights of workers to organize, 
to bargain collectively and to take con- 
certed action for their mutual aid and 
protection.” 

Racketeering, which has been subject 
recently to a nation wide exposé by the 
Kefauver Committee, was also the subject 
of a convention resolution. The delegates 
were called upon to stamp out any 
racketeering within their ranks and to 


guard against any corruption. CIO affil- 
iates, were cautioned to be on the lookout 
for “racketeering operators” who might try 
to use unions for illegal purposes. 

Referring to the expulsion of 11 Com- 
munist-dominated unions from the CIO, 
the resolution stated that “We are ready 
to act with similar firmness against any 
evidence of corruption that may ever arise 
within our ranks.” 

Civil liberties and rights received con- 
siderable attention by the convention dele- 
gates. During a civil liberties discussion, 
Mr. Murray attacked union members who 
“are just as bigoted against the Negro as 
the Ku Klux Klan ever dared to be.” 

As a means towards defeating bigotry 
and discrimination, Mr. Murray advocated 
organizing the unorganized, political action 
and education. He also appealed to Negro 
workers to join the union to work towards 
the attainment of these goals, 


The first civil rights resolution presented 
to the convention urged each union affiliate 
to set up a human rights committee, 
demanded the repeal of Senate Rule 22, 
which permits filibustering, called for the 
passage of a Federal fair employment prac- 
tices act and similar state acts, advocated 
a federal anti-lynching bill, an end to poll 
taxes, modernized federal civil rights laws 
and safeguards against segregation in all 
federal appropriations for state aid. 

The second civil rights resolution dealt 
with civil liberties and internal security. It 
condemned the recent Supreme Court 
decision upholding the conviction of 11 
Communist leaders under the Smith Act 
as a “grave blow to America’s precious 
heritage of freedom of speech.” 


Referring to freedom of speech, the 
resolution stated, ‘We detest the men who 
were convicted, and despise the ideas they 
spew forth; but their conviction and 
imprisonment, not for conspiring or 
attempting to overthrow the Government 
by violence but solely for conspiring to 
‘teach and advocate’ the ‘prophiety’ of such 
overthrow is a threat to the free speech of 
all free men.” 


Election of Officers.—Philip Murray was 
re-elected President of the CIO for his 12th 
consecutive term. Secretary-Treasurer 
James B. Carey was also re-elected, as were 
the nine vice-presidents, headed by Allan 
S. Haywood. Haywood will assume the 
position of executive vice-president to the 
Congress, making him second only to 
Murray in rank. 
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World Congress of the International 
Society for the Welfare of Cripples 


Society holds first international meeting since 1939. 
among the 600 delegates. 


The first general international meeting of 
the International Society for the Welfare 
of Cripples since 1939 was held in Stock- 
holm, Sweden, between September 9 and 
September 14. The Congress, which was 
attended by over 600 delegates from over 
30 countries, considered rehabilitation pro- 
grams for the disabled and the problems 
that affect the handicapped, particularly the 
difficulties of those who are crippled. 

Of the delegates present at the Congress, 
22 were from Australia and New Zealand, 
10 from South Africa, 84 from the United 
States, 185 from Northern Europe, 15 from 
Southern Europe, 260 from the Scanda- 
navian countries and 75 from Great Britain. 


Canada was represented by H. C. 
Hudson of the National Employment Ser- 
vice of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission and R. W. Hopper, Executive 
Director of the Ontario Society for 
Crippled Children. Two Canadian visitors, 
Dr. J. Berkeley and Miss Marjorie Spence, 
attended the conference as delegates. 

The Congress was officially opened by 
the Prime Minister of Sweden and was 
welcomed by Konrad Persson, President of 
the Congress and Director of the Royal 
Board of Pensions for Sweden. 


In discussing international action on 
behalf of the physically disabled, Dr. 
Harold Balme, Consultant Adviser on 


Rehabilitation to the United Nations and 
the World Health Organization, indicated 
how the United Nations was developing 
co-operation and co-ordination in dealing 
with the wider aspects of rehabilitation. 
He pointed out that this was a logical 
development of the work done by the 
International Society for the Welfare of 
Cripples, the International Labour Office 
and the governments and organizations con- 
cerned with the care of the disabled at the 
local or national level. 

The delegates heard a description of the 
rehabilitation program in effect at Vauxhall 
Motors Limited, England, by Dr. A. R» 
Thompson and H. H. Newell. They 
pointed out that it was the policy of the 
company to return an employee to work 


Four Canadians 
Rehabilitation of the crippled considered 


at the earliest possible moment. Many 
workers had been back on the job the day 
after suffering a broken arm or leg. 


The same two delegates noted that an 


important factor in the Vauxhall rehabili- 
tation scheme was the use of the Perspex 
splint for workers suffering breaks and 
fractures. Where plaster casts are cumber- 
some, and usually immobilize the whole 
limb affected, the new splint holds the 
joint securely but at the same time permits 
motion and the ventilation of the rest of 
the limb. In addition, this splint allows 
the doctor to watch the healing process at 
all times. 

During the sessions of the Congress, 
delegates saw demonstrations of technical 
aids for the disabled, including some in 
which adjustments were made to machines 
to permit certain operations to be carried 
out by use of the hand rather than by 
the foot, and vice versa. Such aids as 
strong rails in bedrooms for the use of 
paraplegics and various types of automo- 
biles and wheelchairs for the ecripp!ed were 
shown to the delegates. 

One of the final sessions of the Congress 
considered the employment of the disabled 
and the handicapped. G. C. H. Slater, 
Assistant Secretary to the Ministry of 
Labour and National Service in Great 
Britain, described the operation of the 
compulsory quota system for the employ- 
ment of the handicapped in his country. 
Vernon Banta, Technical Adviser on the 
Handicapped in the United States Depart- 
ment of Labour, described how the Presi- 
dent’s program for the “National Employ 
the Handicapped Week” had become an 
all-year concern and indicated the increased 
support it was receiving from various 
community groups. 

The other main speaker on this topic 
was Mr. Hudson, the Canadian Govern- 
ment’s delegate. Mr. Hudson emphasized 
the manner in which the National Employ- 
ment Service endeavoured to secure in- 
terest in the problems of the disabled. He 
made reference to the Councils for the 
Guidance of the Handicapped at Vancouver 
and Montreal. 
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The Congress passed resolutions com- 
mending various agencies and organizations 
for their interest in and action on behalf 
of the disabled. These included: the 
General Assembly of the United Nations, 
the World Health Organization, the United 
Nations International Children’s Emergency 
Fund, the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization, the 
International Refugee Organization and the 
International Labour Office. A succeeding 
resolution urged national societies engaged 
in’ rehabilitation work to extend the 
strongest possible support to these inter- 
national bodies. National rehabilitation 
societies were also urged to investigate the 
possibilities of obtaming and distributing 


additional statistical and sociological 
material regarding the extent and effect of 
physical disability. 

In a final resolution the Congress called 
attention to the unsatisfactory condition 
which exists in many countries regarding 
the treatment and rehabilitation of spiral 
paraplegics. The Congress recommended 
that a standing advisory committee should 
be established to “encourage the setting up 
of an organization of spinal units equipped 
with adequate facilities for research, medical 
treatment and social and industrial resettle- 
ment of spinal paraplegics.” 

Konrad Persson of Sweden was elected 
president of the Society at the last busi- 
ness session of the Congress, succeeding Dr. 
Kessler of the United States. 


-ICFTU Seeks Reforms in 


' The establishment of labour’s rights and 
of progressive labour relations is funda- 
mental to the successful growth of under- 
developed areas, according to the world’s 
free trade unions. 


The International Conference of Free 
Trade Unions maintains that urgent reforms 
needed are: the freeing of trade unions 
from all controls and interference (govern- 
mental or otherwise); the right to bargain 
collectively and to strike; outlawing of 
unfair labour practices; and workers’ wages 
sufficient to secure the necessities of life 
and ultimately to raise the standard of 
living. 

These views were addressed by Alfred 
Braunthal, ICFTU representative, to the 
13th Session of the Economic and Social 
Council. They are reproduced in a recent 
ICFTU Information Bulletin. 

Other factors considered basic to the 
development of the “have-not” countries 
are social security legislation, improved 
public health services, civil liberties, 
equality of rights for women, education for 
the masses. 

The ICFTU, stated Mr. Braunthal, has 
always stressed that development of under- 
developed states requires the coinciding of 
two factors. The first is progressive and 
sustained action by the governments and 
peoples of the countries in question. The 
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Underdeveloped States 


other is outside financial and technical aid 
which, to be most effective, should be 
organized on an international scale. 

With regard to the latter, the ICFTU 
stated that it “wholeheartedly welcomed 
and endorsed a report prepared by a group 
of experts appointed by the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations. The report 
referred to, Measures for the Economic 
Development of Underdeveloped Coun- 
tries, “recognized (for the first time) the 
need for concrete international financing 
activities . ..,”’. the ICFTU spokesman 
stated. 

The UN experts’ report also called for 
other forerunners to effective development. 
These included abolition of privileges based 
on race, colour, caste or creed; progressive 
taxes; and a program of mass education. 

It further suggested that up to $3,000 
million per year be transferred from 
advanced to underdeveloped countries as 
grants-in-aid and that up to $1,000 million 
be loaned to them by the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 

At the Second World Congress of the 
ICFTU, Mr. Braunthal stated, a resolu- 
tion was passed appealing to the UN 
Economic and Social Council to adopt the 
program. He said that the free trade 
unions, both in the economically under- 
developed and advanced countries, were 
agreed on the necessity of these reforms 
and were prepared to promote them. 


a 


Wage Stabilization Policy in the U.S. 


Retiring Wage Stabilization Board chairman reviews wage stabilization 
program; gives reasons for main regulations, outline of future policy 


The retirmg chairman of the Wage 
Stabilization Board, George W. Taylor, on 
August 29 made a report to the Economic 
Stabilization Administrator in which he 
reviewed the activity of the Board during 
his chairmanship and explained the policies 
of the Board in the past and for the future. 


His report describes the situation on 
May 8, 1951, date of reconstitution of the 
present 18-member Wage Stabilization 
Board, which includes representatives of 
labour, management and the public. Its 
predecessor had ceased to function Febru- 
ary 15 when the labour members withdrew. 
Seven regulations of the original nine- 
member Board and three others issued by 
the Economie Stabilization Administrator 
were already on the books; but these repre- 
sented only a start on the complicated 
problem of regulating wages. 


Both the original and the present Board 
considered that wage stabilization com- 
prised two tasks. The first was to 
“unscramble” the wage inequities built up 
during 1950. The second was to frame 
long-range policies designed to ensure wage 
stability and contribute to the nation’s 
anti-inflation and mobilization effort. Mr. 
Taylor considers that the present Board, 
after nearly four months of operation, has 
virtually completed the first task and has 
made much progress in the development 
of a long-range program, although much 
remains to be done. 


Organization 


The report goes on to review the work 
accomplished by the Board since May 8. 
Tt has issued five new General Wage Regu- 
lations and made major revisions to two 
others. An important achievement has 
been the development of its administrative 
organization in Washington and throughout 
the country. The Board has established 14 
regional offices to help speed case pro- 
cessing, to provide information sources on 
local levels, and generally to facilitate the 
operation of the national program. Tach 
regional office will be manned by 12- 
member tripartite Boards composed of four 
public, four industry and four labour repre- 
sentatives as well as an adequate staff of 
specialists. 


Enforcement 


A new feature of the Board’s organiza- 
tion is the three-member National Enforce- 
ment Commission already established and 
the similar commissions being set up in the 
regional offices. The enforcement and liti- 
gation division of the Board will direct 
investigations and deal with prosecutions, 
while the enforcement commissions will sit 
in a quasi-judicial capacity to determine 
whether there have been violations and 
what penalties should be invoked. The 
program of enforcement is designed to 
ensure that those who comply with wage 
regulations are not put at a disadvantage. 
During September, 2,500 investigations 
were authorized. The Board views most 
seriously deliberate violations of wage 
regulations in order to meet manpower 
problems at the expense of other com- 
petitors. Serious penalties are provided 
for such cases in the Defence Production 
Act, including a $10,000 fine or one year 
in jail or both, denial of the illegal wage 
payments for income tax purposes and 
withholding of materials priorities. 

During Mr. Taylor’s chairmanship, the 
Board was faced with a backlog of cases 
from every part of the country. The 
appointment of a tripartite Review and 
Appeals Committee and of various sub- 
committees and commissions to deal with 
particular issues or industries speeded up 
the disposition of these cases. From May 
8 to August 17, 3.579 petitions for wage 
adjustments were decided. Of these 2,813 
were approved, 113 partially approved, 41 
given modified approval, and 612 not 
approved. The current backlog includes 
7.298 petitions. New petitions are now 
being sent to the regional offices, so that 
the previous steady increase in the number 
of cases pending before the Board should 
be arrested. 


Labour Disputes 


Mr. Taylor explains the new function 
eiven to the reconstituted Board of limited 
jurisdiction in labour disputes. After 
collective bargaining, mediation and con- 
ciliation have failed, the Board may have 
jurisdiction if a dispute is submitted to it 
by agreement of the parties concerned or 
referred to it by the President, but the 
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Board does not have the right to mtervene 
in a dispute on its own motion. Mr. 
Taylor considers that, since collective 
bargaining during a national emergency is 
subject to the restraints of wage stabiliza- 
tion, it is proper for the Government 
to provide supplementary machinery for 
settling disputes having an impact on the 
mobilization effort, not, however, by-passing 
nor replacing procedures established by law. 
Several disputes have been submitted to 
the Board by the President. 


Long-Range Objectives 


However, the report states that 99 per 
cent of the Board’s attention has been 
devoted to wage stabilization. Mr. Taylor 
goes on to discuss its long-range objectives. 
The Defence Production Act requires that 
the program to achieve wage stability be 
carried out in accordance with three other 
aims: the preservation of industrial, rela- 
tions stability, the preservation of collective 
bargaining to the fullest possible extent and 
the fostering of maximum defence produc- 
tion. The policies developed by the Board 
must, therefore, represent a balancing of 
four objectives. No arbitrary wage freez- 
ing or single formula such as a 10 per cent 
ceiling for wage adjustments would be 
adequate, since glaring wage inequities 
would still exist to cause employee dissatis- 
faction and resulting loss of production. 
Mr. Taylor points out that lower produc- 
tion could aggravate inflationary tendencies 
just as seriously as increased purchasing 
power resulting from wage increases and 
continues :— 


Wages provide purchasing power. But 
they also have other economic functions 
to perform. When people are paid 


sensibly in accord with the work and skill 
involved, there then exists an incentive to 
production. That is also the hasis for 
stable industrial relationships. The kind 
of a wage stabilization program that is 
needed is one which will regulate wage 
movements in such a way as to minimize 
inflationary pressures, buttress price con- 
trols and prevent manpower “pirating” 
while retaining the flexibility necessary 
to correct hardships and inequities and 
encourage maximum industrial output. 


Wage Adjustment 


Mr. Taylor then discusses the tangled 
wage situations created in 1950, when infla- 
tionary fears caused employees to seek, and 
employers to grant, wage increases in antici- 
pation of rises in the cost of living and 
tightening of manpower. Wage increases 
during the year ranged from five to 15 
cents an hour and even higher; finally, in 
January, 1951, the coal industry provided 
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an increase of 20 cents an hour. About 
40 per cent of wage-earners received no 
increase at all during the same period. 
The Government arbitrarily froze wages on 
January 25, 1951, and gave the job of 
restoring reasonable equity in wage rela- 
tionships to the Board. 

The report describes the three policies 
adopted by the Board for this task. The 
first was the 10 per cent formula con- 
tained in Regulation 6, which provided that 
any employer who had not increased wages 
10 per cent after January, 1950, might raise 
them to that level without further permis- 
sion from the Board. It did not mean that 
wages must be increased, nor that a 10 per 
cent ceiling was set, but that increases 
beyond that figure must have the prior 
authorization of the Board. 

Regulation 6 also contained the “base 
date abnormality policy”. If in the base 
period of January, 1950, the wages paid by 
a company or industry were grossly out of 
line with their normal relationships, appli- 
cation could be made to the Board for 
& more appropriate base period against 
which to measure the 10 per cent allowance. 
Relatively few industries were found in 
that situation and most of these were 
seasonal. Also in this category was ship- 
building, which had been a _ depressed 
industry at the beginning of 1950. In- 
creases beyond 10 per cent were approved 
for railroad trainmen, since they had been 
negotiating for an adjustment for two years. 
Regulation 6 also permitted increases 
beyond 10 per cent if necessary to meet 
serious manpower shortages in vital defence 
industries, but this policy has been used 
sparingly. 

The third provision for the elimination 
of wage inequities was the “tandem” policy 
set forth in Regulation 10 issued by the 
Economie Stabilization Administrator. This 
allowed a plant which traditionally follows 
another company’s leadership in the timing 
and amount of wage changes to continue 
the process of catching up which the wage 
freeze had interrupted, so that the balance 
between them is maintained. The “tandem” 
regulation also allowed a company to 
re-establish the normal wage ratio among 
its various departments. 

With reference to long-range policies, 
one problem will be how to deal with 
manpower shortages. The Board has 
worked out procedures for allowing the use 
of wage increases to attract and retain 
workers in critical labour-shortage situa- 
tions. Such a method may be adopted 
only in “rare and unusual” cases, where 
the interested government procurement 
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agency and the Defence Manpower Admin- 
istration certify that the national interest 
requires a preferred situation for a 
particular industry, and where all other 
efforts are unavailing. The Board will give 
careful consideration to the findings of 
these other agencies, but reserves the right 
to make the final decision in each case. 


Another problem is how to adapt wage 
stabilization rules to the constant intra- 
plant adjustments necessary for smooth- 
functioning operation. General Wage 
Regulation 5 (Revised) sets the standard 
under which employers may provide for 
merit and length-of-service increases, pro- 
motions and transfers, so that these 
adjustments will result in better perform- 
ance and higher production, and yet not 
have an unstabilizing effect. 


Cost of Living 


A third problem is how to adjust wages 
in relation to a changing cost of living. 
Early regulations of the Board presented 
two different approaches to the problem of 
genural wage movements. Regulation 6 
tied wage adjustments to a January, 1950, 
base date, while Regulation 8 approved the 
operation of escalator clauses negotiated 
prior to the wage freeze tying wages to the 
cost of living. The Board re-examined its 
basic policy, and on August 2 adopted 
unanimously an important new plank in 


the wage stabilization program, which pro- 


vides that the wages of all workers, organ- 
ized, or unorganized, are permitted to be 
related to the cost of living. 

Escalator clauses covered from three to 
four million workers. Since nullification of 
these clauses would have meant industrial 
strife and the upsetting of collective bar- 
gaining agreements, the Board considered 
that its approval of the clauses was con- 
sistent with its responsibility for preserving 
industrial relations — stability, collective 
bargaining to the fullest possible extent, 
and maximum defence production. Approval 
of existing escalator clauses necessitated the 
extension of permission for wage adjust- 
ment in relation to increased living costs 
to all workers. Regulation 8 (Revised) 
allows employers and unions to decide how 
they will make this adjustment, whether 
by escalator clauses, contract re-opening 
clauses, or some other device. 

Escalator clauses in effect before the 
January 25, 1951, freeze date may be 
continued. New escalator clauses may be 
negotiated, if they do not allow the wage 
percentage increase to exceed the per- 
centage increase in the Bureau of Labour 
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Statistics Consumers Price Index or another 
price index acceptable to the Board, and if 
they provide for wage reductions if prices 
are reduced. The downward adjustment 
need not go below the level at the time 
the escalator provision was adopted. 

Another possible method of adjustiug 
wages in relation to living costs is the 
periodic re-opening of contracts. Where 
there is no escalator clause, an employer 
may put into effect no more frequently 
than every six months a wage increase to 
compensate for the change in the cost of 
living from January 25, 1951, to the date 
of the adjustment. Increases made under 
this arrangement do not have to be 
adjusted downward if the BLS price index 
declines. 

Where an employer or an employer and 
a union believe that hardships or inequities 
exist because of a decline in the real value 
of wages, due to a rise in an acceptable 
index from a base period after January 15, 
1950, application may be made for the 
approval of a subsequent base date for the 
purpose of correcting such hardships or 
inequities. Mere differences in wage levels 
between plants or companies do not in 
themselves represent inequities. 

Mr. Taylor says of the new policy that 
it cannot result in any immediate upheaval 
in wages, since the BLS index has risen 
only a little over two per cent since last 
January, and that the stability of wages in 
the future depends on the degree of 
stability achieved in the cost of living. 


Policies Being Shaped 


The report refers to other aspects of wage 
stabilization for which complete policies 
have not yet been developed. These in- 
elude pension, health, and welfare pro- 
grams, commission earnings, productivity 
or annual improvement factors, price- 
exempt industries, Job evaluation plans, and 
incentive plans. Mr. Taylor reports that 
the Board, assisted by a six-member tri- 
partite committee of experts, is currently 
preparing standards under which health, 
welfare and pension programs will be 
allowed. Another tripartite panel is study- 
ing the problem of applying wage stabiliza- 
tion to commission earnings. 

Another problem is inter-plant wage 
adjustment, an issue which is involved in 
the largest number of cases before the 
Board. When manpower is_ short and 
profits good, as in the current mobilization 
period, the differences between occupational 
wage rates among various plants in a given 
area tend to narrow. The policy finally 
adopted by the Board is expected to allow 
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for the reduction of inter-plant differences 
which would mean hardships to small and 
medium-sized companies and would prevent 
low-wage plants from filling their defence 
production orders. 

A wage increase that does not result in 
higher production costs is not inflationary, 
and should be encouraged in the program 
of wage stabilization. The future policy of 
the Board on productivity or annual 
improvement factor will be based on this 


1iets 
certain contracts in the automobile indus- 
try which provided for annual increases in 
recognition of increased productivity, while 
guaranteeing that the employer would not 
seek to raise prices. The nation has a 
vital stake in higher production with lower 
costs, so that any incentive payments 
which help to save unit labour costs, pro- 
duce more goods and reduce prices are 
valuable. 


Health and Welfare Plans in the 
United States Automobile Industry 


Automobile industry provides outstanding example of rapid extension 
and development of health and welfare plans in United States economy 


Extension and development of health 
and welfare plans in industry in the United 
States during the past few years has been 
rapid. Using the automobile industry as 
an example, the Monthly Labor Review, 
published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
United States Department of Labor, in 
an article in the September issue, examines 
60 collective agreements containing provi- 
sion for health and welfare programs for 
workers in the industry. 

Many plans had existed prior to their 
inclusion in labour-management contracts, 
the article points out, but in several in- 
stances prolonged bargaining and at times 
court decisions were necessary for the 
successful negotiation of such plans. In 
one particular case, the National Labor 
Relations Board ordered a company “to 
refrain from taking any action with respect 
to its group health and accident insurance 
program which affects any of the employees 
in the unit represented by the union, with- 
out prior consultation with the union and, 
in addition to bargain collectively 
with the union upon request.” 

With the general increase in the 
employee’s desire for security and the 
relief allowed the employer under income 
tax regulations for part of the costs of 
health and welfare programs, more 
emphasis was placed on such schemes by 
many unions. 


As the adoption of these programs 
became more frequent, attention was 
directed towards the types of plans, 


adequacy of benefits, extent of coverage, 
forms of administration and other items 
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considered necessary in devising an insur- 
ance plan that most suited the employer’s 
and the employees’ needs. 

In the auto industry, nearly complete 
worker coverage was achieved in a brief 
period. Three years ago none of the major 
producers in the industry had negotiated 
such programs with the unions whereas by 
1951, at least 90 per cent of the workers 
were covered by some form of program 
secured through collective bargaining. 

In order to determine the scope and 
characteristics of the plans, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics analysed 63 plans, cover- 
ing some 683,000 workers in 60 companies 
under 64 agreements. The United Auto 
Workers (CIO) was represented by 45 
agreements covering all but three per cent 
of the workers surveyed, the United Auto- 
mobile Workers (AFL) by eight, the 
United Steel Workers (CIO) by five. Six 
other unions held one contract each. 

Of the plans surveyed, 34 were jointly 
financed by the employer and the employees 
while 29 were of the non-contributory type. 
Over 94 per cent of the workers covered 
contributed to such plans and in general 
secured a greater number of benefits than 
those under non-contributory schemes. 


The six major benefits studied by the 
Bureau were: life insurance; accidental 
death and dismemberment insurance; cash 
payments for loss of time resulting from 
temporary sickness and accident; hospital- 
ization, surgical and medical benefits. 

The great majority of the workers were 
provided with all these benefits, two out 
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of three being covered by plans that in- 
cluded all these items and better than 
nine out of 10 receiving five or more. 

Every worker without exception was 
insured for accident and sickness disability 
and over 97 per cent were protected by 
life insurance. Over half the plans, cover- 
ing nearly 70 per cent of the workers, 
provided for accidental death and dismem- 
berment insurance. 

Though only 30 of the plans contained 
provision for medical benefits, these plans 
covered 90 per cent of the workers included 


in the survey. In nearly all the plans were 


contained provisions for maternity bene- 
fits. In addition, the dependents of more 
than 96 per cent of the workers were 
eligible for some form of benefit, usually 
hospitalization and surgical. 

With regard to the financing of the 
plans, the survey revealed that of the 34 
that were jointly financed, eight made 
provision for the employee’s contributions 
to vary with his earnings and with the 
number of his dependents. Under these 
eight plans, which covered 62 per cent of 
the workers, the amounts of life insurance, 
accidental death and dismemberment insur- 
ance and accident and sickness disability 
payments also varied according to the basic 
hourly, weekly or annual earnings of the 
employee. Such variations did not exist 
with respect to the hospital, surgical and 
medical benefits. 

Most of the plans stipulated that a 
worker had to undergo a waiting period, 
varying from one to three months, before 
becoming eligible to join the program. 

Approximately two-thirds of the health 
programs provided for the extension of 
their benefits. More plans allowed for 
this extended coverage during periods of 
lay-off than did for voluntary leaves of 
absence or involuntary leaves of absence 
due to disability. In general, life and 
accidental death insurance were. extended 
for longer periods than were the other 
benefits. 

Life insurance, as a benefit, was included 
in the terms of all but two per cent of 
the plans and the insurance guaranteed was, 
in four out of five cases, a specified amount. 
Most of the workers thus covered by life 
insurance were insured for amounts varying 
between $3,000 and $3,600. This amount 
usually approximated the average annual 
amount of the employee’s earnings. 
Twenty of the plans, which accounted for 
nine-tenths of the workers, made provision 
for insurance protection after the worker’s 
retirement, though at reduced amounts. 

‘Of the 683,000 workers included in the 
Bureau’s survey, 422,000 were protected by 
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insurance against accidental death and 
dismemberment. There were 87 plans in- 
cluding this form of benefit, 31 providing 
a flat benefit payment while six others 
scaled the amounts according to the 
worker’s earnings. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics noted 
that the accident and sickness disability 
clauses found in many of the welfare plans 
filled a need not provided for in the federal 
and most state social insurance legislation. 
Thus disablement due to a non-occu- 
pational cause which is not met by 
workmen’s compensation or unemployment 
insurance legislation can be covered through 
negotiated welfare schemes. The popu- 
larity of such protection is indicated by 
its inclusion in every plan surveyed by 
the Bureau. 

Hospitalization benefits were contained 
in 60 of the plans and provided for either 
a daily cash allowance or payment for a 
certain number of services (usually room, 
board, anaesthesia, oxygen, therapy, drugs, 
laboratory services, etc.). The plans that 
provided service benefits rather than cash 
allowances covered the majority of the 
workers and in most cases permitted a 
hospitalization period of up to 120 days. 

Surgical benefits, which are usually 
based upon a schedule of allowances for 
specified operations, were contained in 60 
of the plans. Payments ranged from $150 
to $400 in these schedules. 

Thirty of the welfare plans made provi- 
sion for medical benefits and of these, 15, 
covering 90 per cent of the workers, made 
payments for visits to the patient while 
“hospitalized” only, while the other half, 
covering a much smaller number of 
employees, made allowance for home, 
hospital and office visits. The maximum 
for “hospitalized” visits was usually $350 
or $370 while that for home and office 
calls varied between $150 and $250. 

Maternity benefits generally were pro- 
vided in connection with the specific 
benefit—accident and _ sickness disability, 
hospitalization and surgical. A provision 
that the worker be insured when preg- 


nancy commenced, or nine months prior to | 


claiming benefit, was found in the plans. 

Of the plans analysed, two-thirds made 
provision for the payment of benefit to a 
worker on account of his dependents, paid 
wholly or in part by the 
Hospitalization, surgical and some form of 
maternity benefit was available to the 


dependents of over 650,000 workers and — 


medical benefits were provided for the 
dependents of 215,000 employees. The 
report points out that the hospitalization 
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benefits made available for dependents 
were the same as those provided for the 
employees in three out of four plans. 
The only difference occurred in the plans 
that offered cash allowances instead of 
services. In this case payments were 


generally one to two dollars lower than 
those granted to the actual employee. 

The Bureau's report indicates that when 
maternity care is made available to 
dependents, the benefits were usually the 
same as those granted the workers. 


ECOSOC Reviews Employment Problems 


Because of its desire to keep so vital a 
matter under continuous review, the 
Eeonomic and Social Council of the United 
Nations has devoted six meetings to a 
review of world employment problems. 
Full employment was discussed for the 
first time. 

The discussions and decisions of the 
Council are recorded in the October 1 issue 
of the United Nations Bulletin. 

Speaking for the United Kingdom, John 
Edwards emphasized that the real danger 
for the U.Ix., which was particularly vulner- 
able to the impact of international 
economic forces, lay in disequilibrium in 
the balance of payments. 

Because of its dependence on imported 
raw materials, fluctuating world prices 
would undermine its present full employ- 
ment unless all countries pursued full 
employment policies. 

G. B. Rogers, of Canada, advanced the 
belief that full employment was only one 
objective of economic policy. Equally 
important were high living standards and 
increasing productivity, frequently, but not 
always, by-products of full employment. 
Canada had not only full employment but 
over-employment, Mr. Rogers added. He 
was of the opinion that automatic or rigid 
measures and standards would not, neces- 
sarily, ensure full employment within a 
country. 


Isadore Lubin, representing the United 
States, pointed out that employment goals, 
for each coming year, were usually stated 
by the President in terms of both employ- 
ment and unemployment. Under the 
present strain of defence mobilization 
these objectives naturally differed from 
those of peace time. 


Because of their increased productive 


‘capacity, most of the Western European 


countries could soon be independent of 
Marshall Aid, were it not for the need to 


re-arm against possible aggression, Mr. 
Lubin observed. 
Under present world conditions, said 


Atwar Hussein, of Pakistan, it might be 
beyond the power of underdeveloped 
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increase their employment 
assistance from advanced 


countries to 
levels without 
countries. 

Although impressed with the high level 
of employment in the Uniied States, Mr. 
Hussein was desirous to know whether that 
country’s policy was adequate to meet a 
marked recession. Such a recession, if 
prolonged, would “bring nothing but 
disaster to many countries,” he said. : 

Speaking in a similar vein, Mr. B. P. 
Adarkar, of India, observed that under- 
developed countries could solve their 
employment difficulties only in an atmo- 
sphere of world-wide economic expansion. 

It was the opinion of the Czecho- 
slovakian, Polish and USSR representatives 
that “increased production and employment 
in capitalist countries during 1950 were 
mainly due to programs for war prepara- 
tion carried out at the expense of the 
living standards of the masses.” 

While there was no serious unemploy- 
ment in United States now, said G, P. 
Arkadiev, of the USSR, that nation was 
exporting unemployment to Europe and 
underdeveloped countries “in the form of 
inferior quality surplus products which, 
under the Marshall Plan and the war-aid 
program, had a deteriorating influence on 
European markets.” 

Militarization in the capitalist countries, 
stated Mieczyslaw Blusztajn, of Poland, 
had further complicated their economic 
problems. The shift to a war economy 
had brought inflation and caused unem- 
ployment in those branches producing 
peace-time goods. 

At the conclusion of discussions, the 
Council decided that from 1952 on it 
would annually consider the problems of 
reducing structural unemployment and 
underemployment in the  less-advanced 
countries and of removing obstacles to 
economic development. 

In addition, it asked the Secretary- 
General to amend the questionnaire to 
governments on full employment so as to 
take account of any special problems facing 
underdeveloped countries in implementing 
last year’s recommendations of the Council. 


France Makes Vocational 


Guidance Survey 


Results regarded as proof of the usefulness of vocational guidance. 
Greater contentedness and success found among those following advice 


Results of a recent survey carried out 
in France are regarded as proof of the 
usefulness of vocational guidance. Greater 
contentedness, stability and success in 
employment were found among young 
people who had followed the advice given. 
The proportions of unskilled labourers 
among them was lower. 

The survey was undertaken last year by 
the National Labour Research and Voca- 
tional Guidance Institute of France in an 
attempt to measure the results of voca- 
tional guidance in individual cases and 
evaluate policy and methods. 

France has considerable experience of 
vocational guidance, the International 
Labour Review observes in a report on 
the survey contained in the July issue. 
In the 200 centres functioning under the 
Ministry of Education, young persons are 
now being counselled at a rate exceeding 
200,000 a year. 

The inquiry was carried out by means 
of questionnaires and covered three groups 
of young persons, those who had been 
given vocational guidance one year, three 
years, and five years previous to the 
survey. 


A study of the results showed that in 
the case of those counselled one year before 
the survey, 83 per cent had followed the 
advice either in part or in full. Of those 
who had followed the advice in full, 66-5 
per cent stated that they were “very 
satisfied”; the proportion of dissatisfied was 
0-8 per cent. Among those who had not 
followed the advice, 39:5 per cent were very 
satisfied and 4:4 per cent dissatisfied. 


The effect of vocational guidance, the 
report states, was marked in the case of 
young persons in the “waiting” category— 
mainly unemployed persons. The per- 
centage of those who had followed the 
advice in full was 1-8 as against 11 who 
had not. 

Among young persons apprenticed to 
employers, 13-9 per cent had followed the 
advice in full, 32-6 had not. More than 


three-quarters of those who had followed 
the advice in full and only less than half 
of those who had not were stated to be 
very satisfied. The conclusion drawn is 
that the vocational guidance officers 
encourage young persons to become appren- 
ticed with an employer only when they 


shave made sure that such training is in 


every way suitable for them. It was found 
that the number of juveniles advised to 
take a technical course was much larger 
than the number advised to enter private 
apprenticeship. 

Only 0-2 per cent of the youths who 
had followed the advice in full were 
employed as labourers as against 2-7 per 
cent who had not. The guidance officers, 
the report explains, direct youths to 
unskilled employment only if they are 
incapable of anything else, and even in 
such cases prefer to send them to a voca- 
tional education centre so that they may 
improve their general education. 

As regards young persons counselled three 
years previous to the survey, the per- 
centage of persons who had followed the 
advice was only slightly smaller than in 
the case of those counselled one year before 
the survey, and was also in excess of 75 
per cent. Only a _ very small number 
stated that they did not like the trade 
learned. 

In the technical study courses, only 7-3 
per cent of those who had followed the 
advice were unsuccessful, as against 26-1 
per cent of those who had not followed it. 
Maladjustment was found in 2-8 per cent 
of those who had followed the advice and 
17-4 per cent in those who had not. 

In the case of young persons apprenticed 
to employers, the percentage who had 
followed the advice of the guidance officer 
was much lower, as this way of entering 
a career is often chosen by those who had 
not the means to attend a training school 
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as recommended by the guidance officer. 
In this group, as in the group who had 
been counselled one year before the survey, 
the guidance officers seem to have been 
particularly successful in their choice of 
employers. In general, there was not only 
greater stability but also a higher degree 
of success among those who had followed 
the advice given. 

The follow-up after five years covered 
only a small number of persons. ‘There 
were very few cases, the report states, 


where the difference between ithe percent- 
age of those who had followed the advice 
and of those who had not was definitely 
significant. Such cases as there were, how- 
ever, showed that those who had followed 
the advice had an advantage. As in the 
other groups, the majority of young persons 
were satisfied with the advice. Nearly 
three-quarters of those who had followed 
the advice said that they were satisfied, 
compared with 55 per cent of those who 
had not done so. 


Swedish Unions, Employers Agree 
on Equal Pay for Women Workers 


Joint recommendation is of interest in view of the recently-adopted 
ILO convention concerning equal remuneration for work of equal value 


Trade unions and employers in Sweden 
agree that arbitrary wage differentials 
according to sex should be abolished. They 
believe that a better method is to fix wages 
according to the contribution of the indi- 
vidual to production. 

Since 1948, the Confederation of Trade 
Unions and the Federation of Employers 
have been studying female wages and 
women’s position in Swedish industrial life 
generally. In a recent report, representa- 
tives of both organizations describe what 
can be done by joint effort within industry 
to promote equal pay. 

Ther findings and recommendations, 
states International Labour Review for 
July, are of interest in the light of a 
recently-adopted international convention 
on equal pay for work of equal value. As 
in a number of countries, wage differ- 
entials are traditional in Sweden. More- 
over, in the fixing of wages there has been 
little or no intervention by publie authori- 
ties. Implementation of the convention, 
therefore, will depend largely upon agree- 
ment between workers’ and employers’ 
organizations, the Review states. 

Main emphasis in the enquiry was placed 
on present job opportunities for women, 
future supply of female labour, and wage 
differentials based on sex: why they exist 
and how to eliminate them. 

To attain equality of pay, the employer 
and union representatives proposed that 


wage rates be made dependent upon the 
character of the job performed, with a 
detailed classification of tasks within each 
branch of industry. The value of indi- 
vidual effort would also be dependent upon 
such factors as regular attendance, capa- 
city to adjust to changes, length | of 
employment and experience, and vocational 
training and skill in general. Because 
wages would be determined in a different 
way, the need to retain separate rates for 
men and women would, as a_ result, 
decrease. 

The report also recommended that a 
joint body representing the employers’ and 
workers’ organizations should be appointed 
to deal with female labour questions. Its 
work, among other things, would be to 
assist in planning social measures that 
would meet women’s needs and, by means 
of propaganda, to stimulate their ambition 
and pride in their work. Collective bar- 
gaining issues would be beyond the scope 
of the joint body. 

To achieve greater equality between the 
sexes in the labour field, the report also 
recommended the extension of vocational 
training for women, improved arrangements 
for care of children, more convenient shop- 
closing hours, and further study of certain 
aspects of taxation and social policy which 
may discourage women from taking 
employment. ; 
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TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY. 


A total of 159 suggestions in the first 
year of operation of the Labour-Manage- 
ment Production Committee is the record 
established at Port Arthur Shipbuilding 
Company Limited. Of these suggestions, 
36, or one-in every four, qualified for the 
minimum award. From these 36 sugges- 
tions, the four best were chosen for addi- 
tional recognition. Cash awards were 
presented by G. P. McDougall, General 
Manager, at a banquet held to mark the 
first anniversary of the LMPC. 

The first prize was for a suggestion for 
oiling two punches. The suggestor recom- 
mended the installation of oilers on the 
machines. One of these was a gravity-type 
oiler, the other a pump-type. The punches 
can now be oiled without stopping them 
and, as a result, wear and tear has been 
considerably reduced. In addition, this 
system reduces heating and breakage of 
punches. 

Participating unions at this shipyard 
are: Industrial Union of Marine and 
Shipbuilding Workers, Local No. 11, CCL; 
Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and 


Paperhangers of America, Local 1365 
(AFL-TLC); United Association of 
Journeymen and Apprentices of the 


Plumbing and Pipefitting Industry of the 
US.A. and Canada, Local 620 (AFL- 
TLC); United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners of America, Local 850 (AFL- 
TLC); and the International Union of 
Operating Engineers, Local 865 (AFL- 
TLC). 

The recently formed LMPC at an 
Ontario furniture plant has already made 
several suggestions resulting in improve- 
ments. One suggestion led to a better 
method of machining drawer fronts, elim- 
inating three operations and effecting 
considerable savings in time and money. 

The plant is the Meaford Manufacturing 
Co., Ltd., Meaford, Ontario; the union 


participating in the LMPC is Local 108,: 


International Woodworkers of America 


(CIO-CCL). 


LMPC Termed “Most Beneficial” 

C. G. Tarbuth, plant manager at Ray- 
O-Vac (Canada) Limited, has described 
the operation of the LMPC there as 


“most beneficial”. Organized about one 
year ago, the Committee has succeeded 
in improving cleanliness, increasing pro- 
duction, reducing operator fatigue, and 
remedying a safety hazard. 

* * * 

The fourth in a series of bulletins issued 
by the Labour-Management Co-operation 
Service, “The Labour Representative on 
an LMPC”, has just been released. The 
bulletin is designed to assist labour rep- 
resentatives on LMPCs in their work. 
Copies of the bulletin may be obtained 
at any branch office of- the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service, or by 
writing to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 

* * * 

Re-issue of the LMPC filmstrip A Man 
With a Plan as a 16 mm. colour sound 
film is scheduled for the near future. 
Originally produced as a filmstrip in 1947, 
the new film has a running time of 18 
minutes. 

The picture outlines the correct method 
of organizing an LMPC and points out its 
advantages as a means to improve effi- 
ciency and morale in industry. It begins 
with the visit of a field representative of 
the Labour-Management Co-operation Ser- 
vice to a plant where production suffers 
because of misunderstanding and friction 
between labour and management. The 
representative is successful in persuading 
the company manager and the union 
president to visit a plant where a successful 
LMPC is functioning. He then explains 
how they too can establish a committee. 

The film also outlines the most frequent 
objections to LMPCs, and shows how 
these are often based on inadequate under- 
standing of the true purpose of labour- 
management production committees. Five 
conditions essential to a successful LMPC 
are summarized at the end of the film. 

Interested groups may arrange showings 
of this film by writing to the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service, Depart- 
ment of Labour, Ottawa. 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Production Committees (LMPCs) is 
encouraged and assisted by the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service, 
Industrial Relations Branch, Depart- 
ment of Labour. In addition, to field 
representatives located in key industrial 
centres, who are available to help both 
managements and trade unions set up 
LMPCs, the Service provides publicity 
aids in the form of booklets, films and 
posters. 
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Board Rejects CP Application for 
Revocation of Certification Order 


Application was made by three employees included in bargaining unit. 


Reasons for judgment given in full. 


Conciliation officer appointed 


in a dispute over revision of agreement covering CNR hotel employees 


In a decision which attracted widespread 
interest, the Canada Labour Relations 
Board at its October session rejected an 
application for the revocation of an earlier 
order certifying the American Newspaper 
Guild as bargaining agent for a unit of 
employees of The Canadian Press, consist- 
ing of editorial employees, including office 
boys. The application for revocation was 
made to the Board by three employees who 
are included in the bargaining unit, and was 
supported by the signatures of forty-seven 
employees of the company appended to a 
statement that they were eligible for 
membership in the American Newspaper 
Guild but did not wish to be represented 
by the Guild as bargaining agent. 

In its Reasons for Judgment, reproduced 
below, the Board took the position that, 
having regard for the nature of the condi- 
tions attendant upon the making of an 
application for certification involving the 
displacement of an existing bargaining 
agent, at least equal care should be exer- 
cised in revocation proceedings; that an 
application for decertification should not 
ordinarily be entertained while collective 
bargaining was in process between the 
bargaining agent and the employer; and 
that the evidence as to the status of 
employees in the bargaining unit sub- 
mitted in support of such an application 
should relate unmistakably to a period of 
three months immediately preceding the 
making of an application* and should be 


*In an application for certification the 
Board requires that a majority of the 
employees affected be members in good stand- 
ing, i.e., have paid at least one month’s union 
dues for or within the period commencing on 
the first day of the third month preceding the 
calendar month in which the application is 
made and ending upon the date of the appli- 
cation, or an admission fee at least equal to 
one month's union dues. In the application 
for revocation of certification discussed above, 
most of the employees’ signatures were dated 
during January, 1951, and the application for 
revocation was received and entertained by 
the Board on May 4, 1951. 
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of a definite nature and should establish the 
authority of the applicants to make the 
application on behalf of the employees. 

The Reasons for Judgment added that 
the Board was of the opinion that the 
evidence submitted by the applicants in 
support of the application, which purported 
to be am expression of the attitude of 
employees towards the Guild as bargaining 
agent at a time several months prior to 
the making of the application, could not 
in the circumstances of the case be accepted 
as relevant or satisfactory evidence of the 
attitude of such employees at the time of 
the making of the application, nor as suffi- 
cient authority to the applicants for the 
making of the application. 


CNR Hotel Employees Ask Conciliation 


The question of the five-day forty-hour 
work week, coupled with a demand for a 
general wage increase for employees of 
hotels operated by the Canadian National 
Railways came to the fore again during 
October when the General Adjustment 
Committee for Hotels of the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers made a request 
to the Minister of Labour for the appoint- 
ment of a Conciliation Officer to deal with 
a dispute involving the revision of a 
collective agreement covering employees of 
the Chateau Laurier, Ottawa. The Min- 
ister was informed that the union had given 
the railway management notice of revision 
in July in respect of agreements in effect 
at the Charlottetown Hotel, Charlottetown, 
P.E.I.; Fort Garry Hotel, Winnipeg, Man.; 
Prince Arthur Hotel, Port Arthur, Ont.; 
Prince Edward Hotel, Brandon, Man.; 
Bessborough Hotel, Saskatoon, Sask.; 
Jasper Park Lodge, Jasper, Alta.; and the 
Chateau Laurier. It had been agreed by 


the parties that negotiations would com- 


‘“mence in connection with the agreement 


covering employees in the Ottawa estab- 
lishment, after which negotiations would be 
set for the other hotels. 

The Minister of Labour granted the 
request and appointed a Conciliation Officer 
on November 1. The main issues were the 
demands for a general wage increase of 20 
cents per hour and for the adoption of a 
five-day forty-hour work week with hourly 
rates of pay increased by 20 per cent to 


maintain take-home pay and no reduction 
in weekly or monthly rates of pay. A 
number of other demands concerning par- 
ticular classifications were also involved. 


a at ss A pe Bt 2s as elt a 
This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, involving the admin- 


istrative services of the Minister of 
Labour, the Canada Labour Relations 
Board and the Industrial Relations 


Branch of the Department. 


The following statement concerns the scope and administration of the Industrial 


Relations and Disputes Investigation Act. 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The branch 
also acts as the administrative arm of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board in matters 
under the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which berame effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until superseded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944. Decisions, orders and certifications 
given under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board are continued in force and 
effect by the Act. : 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, 1.€., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial railways, canals, tele- 
graphs, interprovincial and international 
steamship lines and ferries, aerodromes and 
air transportation, radio broadeasting sta- 
tions and works declared by Parliament to 
be for the general advantage of Canada or 
two or more of its provinces. Additionally, 
the Act provides that provincial authorities, 
if they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries within 
provincial jurisdiction and make mutually 
satisfactory arrangements with the federal 
Government for the administration of such 
legislation. } 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of con- 
ciliation officers, conciliation boards, and 
Tndustrial Inquiry Commissions concerning 
complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and for applications for consent to 
prosecute. , 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the certifi- 
cation of bargaining agents, the writing of 
provisions—for incorporation into collective 
agreements—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it 
by the minister that a party has failed to 


bargain collectively and to make _ every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement, ; 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two _ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 


before the Canada Labour Relations Board, — 


and (2) Conciliation and other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and_ St. 


John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of two 
officers resident in Vancouver comprises 
British Columbia, Alberta and the Yukon 
and Northwest Territories; two officers 
stationed in Winnipeg cover the provinces 
of Saskatchewan and Manitoba and North- 
western Ontario; three officers resident in 
Toronto confine their activities to Ontario; 
three officers in Montreal are assigned to 
the province of Quebec, and a total of three 
officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 


Railways, 


Certification and Other Proceedings 
Before the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board 
met for two days during October. The 
Board issued seven certificates designating 
bargaining agents, rejected four applica- 
tions for certification and one application 
for revocation of certification, and received 
three applications for certification. 


Applications for Certification 
Granted 


1. The National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc., on behalf of 
second, third, fourth and fifth engineers 
employed aboard vessels operated by 
Canada Steamship Lines Limited, Montreal 
(L.G., Aug., 1951, p. 1091). 


2. National Seamen’s Association of 
Canada, on behalf of unlicensed personnel 
employed aboard tubs operated by Con- 
solidated Oka Sand and Gravel Company, 
Limited, Montreal (L.G., Nov., 1951, 


-p. 1526). 


_3. Commercial Cable Staff’s Association, 
on behalf of employees of The Commercial 
Cable Company, employed at Hazel Hill, 
Guysborough County, NS. (L.G., Oct., 
1951, p. 1368). 


4. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
on behalf of clerical employees of Cana- 
dian National Railways, employed at 
Edmonton, Alta., in the district office of 
the general superintendent (L.G., Aug., 
1951, p. 1092). 


5. Canadian Navigators’ and Engineers’ 
Federation, on behalf of mates and pilots 
employed aboard vessels operated by 
Canada Steamship Lines Limited, Montreal 
(LiG., Nov., 1951, p. 1526). 


6. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
on behalf of employees of Northwest 
Communications System, Canadian National 
Communications Department, 
employed at Dawson. Creek, B.C., and 
Whitehorse, Y.T., in the Company’s Works 
and Buildings, Stores, and Automotive 
Transport Departments (L.G., Oct., 1951, 
p. 1368). 


7. Malt and Grain Process Workers 
(Local 105, International Union of United 
Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and 
Distillery Workers of America), on behalf 
of employees of Federal Grain Limited, 
employed at its Seed Division, 120 Empress 
St., Winnipeg (L.G., Nov., 1951, p. 1526). 
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Applications for Certification 
Rejected 


1. Canadian Navigators’ and Engineers” 
Federation, applicant, and Canada Steam- 
ship Lines Limited, Montreal, respondent 
(L.G., Aug., 1951, p. 1091). The applica- 
tion was rejected for the reason that it 
was not supported by a majority of the 
employees affected. 


2. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, appli- 
cant, and §.S. Texaco Warrior, Limited, 
Montreal, respondent (L.G., Oct., 1951, 
p. 1368). The application was rejected for 
the reason that it was not supported by 
a majority of the employees affected. 


3. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, appli- 


cant, and SS. Texaco Chief, Limited, 
Montreal, respondent (L.G., Oct., 1951, 
p. 1368). The application was rejected for 


the reason that it was not supported by 
a majority of the employees affected. 


4. Local 452, United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners of America, appli- 
cant, and Vancouver Hotel Company 
Limited, Vancouver, respondent (L.G., 
Nov., 1951, p. 1526). The application was 
rejected for the reason that the two 
employees affected, who were classified as 
carpenters, were not employed as carpenters 
to an extent sufficient to warrant the 
establishment of a separate bargaining unit. 


Application for Revocation of Certification 
Rejected 

Messrs. T. F. Rhude, W. R. Wheatley, 
and Darcey O’Donnell, applicants, and the 
American Newspaper Guild, respondent, 
and The Canadian Press, respondent (L.G.., 
July, 1951, p. 968) (See Reasons for Judg- 
ment below). 


Applications for Certification 
Received 


1. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, on 
behalf of unlicensed personnel employed 
on vessels operated by General Sea Trans- 
portation Limited, Vancouver (Investigat- 
ing Officer: G. R. Currie). 


2. Malt and Grain Process Workers 
(Local 105, International Union of United 
Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and 
Distillery Workers of America), on behalf 
of employees of McCabe Grain Company 
Limited, Winnipeg, employed in the Com- 
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pany’s Shamrock Feed Mill and Elevator, 


Plinquet St., St. Boniface, Man. (Investi- | 


gating Officer: J. S. Gunn). 
3. International Union, United Automo- 
bile, Aireraft and Agricultural Implement 


REASONS FOR JUDGMENT 


Workers of America, on behalf of employees 
of Aero Caterers, Limited, Montreal Air- 
port, Dorval, Que., employed in the Com- 
pany’s Flight Kitchen (Investigating 
Officer: C. E. Poirier). 


in Application for Revocation of Certification Affecting 
T. F. Rhude, W. R. Wheatley and D. O’Donnell, Applicants, 


and 


American Newspaper Guild, Respondent, 


and 


The Canadian Press, Respondent. 


On April 5, 1950, this Board made an 
order certifying the Respondent, the 
American Newspaper Guild, hereinafter 
referred to as the “Guild”, as bargaining 
agent for a bargaining unit consisting of 
editorial employees, including office boys, 
employed in Canada by Respondent, The 
Canadian Press, hereinafter referred to as 
the “Company”. 

On May 4, 1951, the Applicants who are 
three employees of the Company in the 
aforesaid bargaining unit, filed with the 
Board an application under Section 11 of 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act asking that the Board 
revoke the aforesaid order of certification 
on the ground that the majority of 
employees in the bargaining unit no longer 
wished to be represented by the Guild as 
bargaining agent. 

In support of the application, the Appli- 
eants submitted a number of documents 
bearing in all the signatures of 47 
employees of the Company and worded as 
follows :— 

We, the undersigned editorial employees 
of the Canadian Press, state that we are 
eligible for membership in the American 
Newspaper Guild, but that we do not wish 
to be represented by the Guild as bar- 
gaining agent. 


Each such document bears, in addition 
to signatures of employees affixed thereto, 
the date of signature and the name of the 
local Company Bureau to which the 
employee was at that time attached. 
Forty-three signatures bear date as having 
been affixed in January and two in Feb- 
ruary, 1951; 1 signature bears date as 
having been affixed in April, 1951; 1 
signature is undated. There were 71 


employees in the bargaining unit as. of. 
- May 4, 1951. 


The Board consisted of Mr. A. H. 
Brown, Vice-Chairman and Acting 
Chairman, and Messrs. W. L. Best, E. R. 
Complin, J. A. D’Aoust, A. Deschamps, 
A. J. Hills and A. R. Mosher, members. 
The Judgment of the Board was deliv- 
ered by the Vice-Chairman and Acting 
Chairman. 


The signatures were obtained by a 
canvass made by the Applicants of their 
fellow employees in the bargaining unit. 

The Guild in opposing the application 
contended inter alia that same should be 
rejected as the evidence submitted by the 
Applicants does not make out a prima 
facie case to warrant the Board in taking 
action under Section 11 of the Act, in that 
the signatures of the employees to the 
documents relied on by the Applicants 
were obtained with few exceptions in 
January, 1951, at a time when the com- 
pulsory collective bargaining negotiations 
prescribed by the Act were still in process 
and in any event more than three months 
prior to the making of the application. 
The Guild submitted that evidence of the 
nature tendered, given and relating only to 
this earlier period should not be accepted 
as evidence of the desires of the employees 
in the matter of bargaining representation 
at the time the application was made. 
The Guild further contended that the 
signed documents do not carry sufficient 
weight to show the desire of employees — 
that the order of certification be revoked, 
as no reference is made therein to any 
application for decertification, and the 
signing of a round robin of this nature 
is not sufficient to establish a prima facie 
case for decertification. ee 


In addition, the Guild claimed further 
that many signatures to these documents 
were given by employees under pressure 
from the Company, and under fear of 
discrimination in respect of their employ- 
ment by the Company. 

The Guild submitted evidence that a 
number of the employees who had signed 
documents were no longer in the employ 
of the Company or in the bargaining unit 
at the date of the filing of the applica- 
tion and that a number of employees who 
had signed the documents had paid union 
dues subsequently to signing and prior to 
the date of the application. 

The Company in replying to the appli- 
cation stated that, it did not intend to 
either oppose or support the application, 
as being a matter for the determination of 
the employees, but did intervene to deny 
that the Company in any way interfered 
or encouraged or exerted pressure or 
exercised or threatened discrimination 
against its employees as alleged by the 
Guild. 

Section 7 (3) of the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act 
provides that where no collective agree- 
ment is in force but a bargaining agent 
is certified under the Act for a unit of 
employees, an application for certification 
to displace the existing certified bargaining 
agent may not be made until after the 
expiry of twelve months from the date of 
the existing certification, without the con- 
sent of the Board. 

The end purpose of certification is to 
determine the right of the applicant union 
to act as collective bargaining agent for a 
unit of employees with a view to the 
ultimate conclusion of a collective agree- 
ment, and the above-cited provision of the 
Act is evidently designed to provide an 
adequate opportunity for a newly certified 
bargaining agent and the employer to carry 
on collective bargaining for a reasonable 
period without fear of disruption of nego- 
tiations by the intervention of a_ third 
party seeking to displace the existing 
bargaining agent. 

Under Section 9 of the Act and the 
Rules of the Board, an applicant for 
certification is required to produce evidence 
to satisfy the Board in the first instance 
that the majority of employees in the 
bargaining unit are members in good stand- 
ing of the applicant union. The mere 
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signing of a document by an employee 
stating that he desires the union to rep- 
resent him for collective bargaining is not 
sufficient evidence for this purpose. The 
Rules of the Board provide that for the 
purposes of certification to be a member 
in good standing of a trade union at the 
date of the application for certification, 
the employee shall be a member of the 
union and have paid on his own behalf at 
least one month’s dues for or within the 
period commencing on the first day of the 
third month preceding the calendar month 
in which the application is made, and 
ending upon the date of the application or, 
where he has joined the union within that 
period, has on his own behalf paid the 
union application or admission fee in an 
amount at least equal to one month’s 
union dues. 


Section 11 of the Act gives the Board 
a broad discretion as to the time and 
circumstances under which it may exercise 
the authority for decertification vested in 
it by that section. However, having regard 
for the nature of the conditions attendant. 
on the making of an application for 
certification involving the displacement of 
an existing bargaining agent, which are 
designed to maintain stable employer- 
employee bargaining relations, the Board is 
of opinion that at least equal care should 
be exercised in proceedings under Section 
11, and that an application for decertifica- 
tion should not ordinarily be entertained 
until at least twelve months have elapsed 
following certification, which condition has 
been met in this instance, nor ordinarily 
while collective bargaining is in process 
between the bargaining agent and the 
employer. The evidence as to status of 
employees in the bargaining unit sub- 
mitted in support of such an application 
should relate unmistakably to a period of 
three months immediately preceding the 
making of the application and should be 


of a definite nature and should establish ° 


the authority of the applicants to make the 
application on behalf of the employees. 

In considering the present application, 
the Board is of opinion that the evidence 
submitted by the Applicants in support of 
the application, which purports to be an 
expression of the attitude of employees 
towards the Guild as bargaining agent at 
a time several months prior to the making 
of the application, cannot in the circum- 


. 


stances of this case be accepted as relevant 
or satisfactory evidence of the attitude of 
such employees at the time of the making 
of the application nor as sufficient authority 
to the Applicants for the making of the 
present application. 

The Board accordingly rejects the appli- 
cation. In the circumstances, it is not 
necessary for the Board to deal with other 
issues raised in connection with the 
application. 


(Sgd.) A. H. Brown, 
Vice-Chairman 
and Acting Chairman 
for the Board. 
W. Z. Estey, Esq, 
for the Applicants. 
J. H. Oster, Esq, 
for the American Newspaper Guild. 
J. W. Brooke, Esq., 
for The Canadian Press. 
Dated at Ottawa, October 17, 1951. 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 


Before The Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During the month of October, the 
Minister appointed Conciliation Officers to 
deal with matters in dispute between the 
following parties :— 

1. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
applicant, and Abitibi Coach Lines and 
Transportation Company Limited, Val 
D’Or, Que., respondent (Conciliation 
Officer: L. Pepin). 

2. National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc., applicant, and 
Badwater Towing Company Limited, Van- 
couver, respondent (Conciliation Officer: 
G. R. Currie). 


Conciliation Board Appointed 

On October 25, the Minister established 
a Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
to deal with matters in dispute between 
the National Harbours Board and_ the 


Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, affecting elevator 
system, cold storage, and general main- 
tenance employees of the Board at 
Montreal. The Board was appointed 
following receipt of the report of L. Pepin, 
Conciliation Officer (L.G., Nov., 1951, 
p. 1529). Constitution of the Board had 
not been completed at the end of the 
month. 


Settlement Following Board Procedure 


Advice was received in October that 
matters in dispute between The Canadian 
Overseas Telecommunication Corporation 
and Local No. 6, Canadian Communica- 
tions Association, had been settled follow- 
ing receipt by the parties of the report of 
the Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
which dealt with the dispute (L.G., Aug., 
1951, p. 1095). : 


A concise account of the origin, functions, the 
membership and structure of the International 
Labour Organization and Canada’s part init... 


Canada and the 


International Labour Organization 


Price: 25¢ 


Order from: Circulation Manager, Department of Labour, 


Ottawa 
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Changes in Wage Rates, Hours of 
Work in Recent Collective Agreements 


Wage rate increases included in agreements received during the third 
quarter of 1951 tend to be larger than in those received during the 


first six months this year. 


The wage rate increases included in the 
771 agreements received in the Department 
of Labour during the third quarter of 1951 
tend to be larger in amount than those in 


contracts received during the first six 
months of the year.* Reductions in 
standard hours of work are infrequent. 


Only 7 per cent of the agreements indicate 
a reduction in normal hours, compared with 
10 per cent for the agreements received 
during the first half of the year. Approxi- 
mately one in five, or the same propor- 
tion found for the agreements of the 
earlier months, has an escalator clause 
linking wages with the cost of living. 

As will be noted from Table I, the 
largest proportion of the third-quarter 
agreements provide for wage increases of 
15 cents an hour or more. The tendency 
during the first half of the year was to 
increases ranging between 10 and 15 cents. 
The pattern of wage increases for both 
periods is shown by the following percent- 
age distributions :— 


From - From 
January to July to 

June September 

%o Jo 

Nercnancve is... s 8:7 5-1 
Less than 5 cents.. 4:7 3:0 
D-O'Omcentsi cai 8 33°3 20°9 
10-14°9 cents ...... 33°6 30°9 
15-cents or over... 19-7 40-1 
100-0 100-0 


*For an analysis of wage rate increases 
provided in agreements received during 
the first four months of 1951, see Lasour 
GAZETTE, June 1951, p. 832; for the fifth and 
sixth months see Lasour Gazette, August, 
1951, p. 1111. It must be noted that many 
agreements received during the third 
quarter were negotiated and signed earlier 
in the year. 
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Reductions in hours of work infrequent 


As can be seen, the more recenily 
negotiated wage increases are In most cases 
larger than those negotiated earlier in the 
year. About 70 per cent of the agreements 
received since July provide for wage 
increases of 10 cents or more, as com- 
pared with approximately 50 per cent of 
the agreements received during the first 
six months of the year. 

Some 140 agreements covering 59,000 
workers contain an escalator clause for 
adjusting wages periodically in accordance 
with the cost of living. Table II shows 
the wide variety of formulae used. Cer- 
tain formulae, however, have a greater 
appeal than others. Among the 150-odd 
clauses found in the agreements, about one- 
third provide an hourly adjustment of one 
cent for every 1-3 points rise in the index. 
Another formula widely used is that 
providing an adjustment in weekly rates 
of twenty-five cents per point. This 
formula is found in 21 agreements. Wages 
are usually adjusted to the cost of living 
periodically, most frequently at quarterly 
intervals.** 

The length of the work week appears 
to be a relatively unimportant item in 
negotiations. This is borne out by the 
small number of agreements which pro- 
vide a shortening of the work week. Only 
59, covering approximately 25,000 workers, 
include a provision for reducing the hours 
of work. In practically all cases, the 
reduction occurs where the normal work 
week is still comparatively long, for 
example, reduction from 48 to 44 or 45 
hours per week. 


**For a detailed analysis of escalator 
clauses see this issue of the lLasour 
GaZETTE, p. 1633. 
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TABLE I.—COST OF LIVING ADJUSTMENT FORMULAE IN COLLECTIVE 


AGREEMENTS 


An analysis of clauses contained in 140 agreements out of 771 agreements received in the Department of Labour 


during July, August and September 1951. 


No. of Workers 
Adjustment Agreements| Covered 
Mavistment. of. Hourly Rates isch wics a « ss ctr a5 die ieselb: ois (oro Utlscarrig/ste one epee erie (a aimee rere 80 42,020 
tKeent per hour per: point x06 Beside aie ances aot a cle » dcotels Gtore ofp ehavs ete eta ste ial ROR Aetele is a ones 16 4,730 
cent per howr por] +3: poms a eevee ice ever civisis e'o ole elctalole tedet aperetctalatalet atte i alae ole aera ter tate 48 27,840 
veent: por hour per J 4 podwbs 2 Fic, ctecs ole slais'ss sho -vahtes ayol stargate eon elongate arena a eter Tee eae eter 1 6,620 
# cent per hour. pér Li: 2 points vy e.20..<.0.05 4 siesta aelass.sieie oslo) eet he later cig g tameaee ts eaiasoTae 1 430 
E cent; per hour per: 1°66 pointy 55. ersia <tosale arncahela/ovaitioc= mole 2) clstelstVa bajo enamtueniee els lelalee ei erale ecedd 1 430 

1 eent per hour’ péer1=7 points sc? occ Ne A coioielcleceve ele elzinyevctoles oy ofenete hate cate Te Patni tatene te iersiesateaetayes 1 40 - 
iieent per hour’ pér.1: 8 points... cs kcieets «izsiaa natty tare oie oes eae taal rte wee een ater 6 1, 260 
I Gent per ‘hour per‘ 1/9 points. <.. ssc. ssc deessns seclets om bchte ols eRe ene ate oatheta eae te tare: 1 80 
4 cent per hour per point..............--..0555 Sagvelais 0/0/36 30 SELES ATC Sena ora ete oe 1 50 
BZ CONtS Pers POUL POLIS POMS o/s cya ae are aves Cres o.u, GaP o-oiels/e/o/ershay ale esate mteieTe a bee tenes atte Fl amet et on ee 4 540 
Adjustment, of. Weekly Pay :. occ. sc ccce ots ovules wen calc g 6c hee Meets kab etme ereaa ered 39 14,530 
Zo Celts por Week. POr PONE, deuce hd cwcie.c ale Auvgeats sletave nie Frooy aa ie hve tsietetel SERRE sero eke Mita ae 21 4,510 
pOrcenta per weelk per points co. 1sciepr dias ass hi a ache care orelb ie DOB Me vate ce) eR aaa 1 10 
ae cents per, week per point, ce rac cece eeart sicla wieleuesaeial ele Dieters tate ole tere teeters hehaneletel aaa tetera 12 9,130 
Bp cents per week per pointy; .../casycletelele scar c ae hare cloiowleen simtmtalsce tale belslchors eee ya RaliensPemaaraaemn 1 10 
40:cents per-weeliper points ic55,. 255. coeds ss vais ns & cpistaie n'y) bole Ale etebe ie ote nko oa atlas ae or Va 3 830 
AUCENA PET WOOK PET POM Pais ce syciecsrernvs ques Oe all fe clea ogi tee tnENere ie ate arete etetens eater rae 1 40 
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Recent Collective Agreements 


A file of collective agreements is main- 
tained in the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour. 
These are obtained directly from the 
parties involved and through the Indus- 
trial Relations Branch of the Department. 
A number of those recently received are 
summarized below. 

Agreements made obligatory under the 
Collective Agreement Act in Quebec and 
schedules under Industrial Standards Acts, 
etc. are summarized in a separate article 
following this. 


Manufacturing 


Vegetable Foods 


Edmonton, Alta.—Certain Bakeries and 
the Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ 
International Union of America, Local 
276. 


Agreement to be in effect from July 1, 
1951, to May 15, 1952; if either party desires 
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A compulsory check-off of union dues 
of a specified amount from the pay of 
all employees in the bargaining unit and 
the right of each employee, from whose 
pay such union dues are deducted, to 
vote as if a member of the union in 
good standing at any election of local 
officers of the union, are provisions of 
two agreements, between the Consoli- 
dated Mining and Smelting Company 
of Canada Limited (Trail, B.C. and 
Calgary, Alta.) and the International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 


Workers, summarized below. 


to make any changes in the agreement, the 
other party must be notified 60 days prior 
to the expiration date of the agreement. 

Union security and check-off: union shop 
and voluntary check-off of union dues, fines 
and assessments. 

Hours: 42 per week, the company to 
determine the schedule of working hours for 
each employee, which may be changed from 
time to time. All employees shall be allowed 
a conten period of 24 hours off in every 
week, 


Overtime: time and one-half for work in 
excess of the daily scheduled hours or over 
42 hourg in any one week and for work on 
any day which would normally be an 
employee’s holiday. All employees will be 
allowed 9 specified paid holidays and any 
other statutory holiday proclaimed by the 
government, provided it is generally observed 
by the grocery trade, or one day off with 
pay in lieu thereof. 

Rest periods: employees will be allowed 
two 10-minute rest periods per shift. 

Vacations with pay: one week after one 
year’s service, 2 weeks after 2 years’ ser- 
vice. Employees must take their vacation 
when requested, seniority to apply in the 
choice of dates. 

Weekly wage rates: doughman, ovenman 
$55.25; bench and machine hands, male $52, 
female $38.25, helpers (male) $43.25; 
shipper $49.75 and $52.50; assistant shipper 
$42.50; receiver $47.50; checkers and bread 
wrappers (male) $40; janitor $42; bread 
packers and rackers (male) $37.75; bread 
wrappers, packers and _ rackers (female) 
$32.25 and $34; senior cake shop girl $36.50: 
cake shop, wrappers, icers and packers $30 
and $32.25: female in cake shop doing bench 
work $31.25 to $40; doughnut machine oper- 
ator $35.50. The above rates are, with a 
few exceptions, $5 or $6 per week higher 
than the previous rates. Jobbers (part- 
time workers) and helpers 10 cents per 
hour above prevailing rate; jobbers and 
extra help working less than five hours on 
a shift will be paid time and _ one-half. 
Apprentices, starting rate $25 per week with 
an increase of $2 per week every 6 months 
for 4 years. , 

Night shift differential: 15 cents per hour 
extra will be paid for all work between 
7 pm. and 6 am. There shall be no split 
shifts. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure 
and an apprenticeship plan. 


Calgary, Alta.—Certain Bakeries and the 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ 
International Union of America, Local 
252. 


Agreement to be in effect from August 25, 
1951, to August 24, 1952; should either party 
desire to make any changes in the agree- 
ment 60 days’ notice must be given to the 
other party, prior to the expiration date. 

Union security and check-off: union shop 
and a voluntary and revocable check-off ot 
union dues, fines and assessments. 

Hours: 43 per week, the company to deter- 
mine the schedule of working hours for each 
employee, which may be changed from time 
to time. All employees shall be allowed 24 
consecutive hours off in every week. Over- 
time: time and one-half for work in excess 
of the daily scheduled hours, or over 43 
hours in any one week, and on a statutory 
holiday where one day off in lieu thereof is 
not allowed. All employees will be allowed 
9 specified paid holidays or equivalent time 
off with pay. No employee will be requested 
to work on Christmas Day. 

Rest periods: employees will be allowed 
two 10-minute rest periods per shift. 

Vacations with pay: 2 weeks after one 
year’s continuous service. Employees must 
take their vacations when requested, 
seniority to apply in the choice of dates. 


Weekly wage rates, retroactive to August 5, 
1951: doughmen, ovenman and cake bakers 
$53.50; dividerman, moulderman and bench 
hands $51; doughman’s, ovenmen’s and 
moulderman’s assistant $47.50; shippers in 
charge $46.50; shippers, bread  rackers 
(male), bread wrapping machine operators, 
janitors, cleaners, pan washers $43.50; 
mechanics $48.50; receiver, machine pan 
greasers, maintenance man $45.50. Females: 
breadshop—checkers and packers $37, rackers 
and bread wrappers $35.50; cake shop— 
help doing bench work, cookie machine 
operator, doughnut machine operator $38.50; 
cake depositor operator $41.50; cake machine 
wrappers, finishers, wrappers (hand 
machine), packers, liners and box makers 
$35.50. Inexperienced employees will start 
at a rate 10 per cent below the regular rate 
and reach the regular rate at the end of 12 
months. Jobbers (part-time workers) will 
be paid 10 cents per hour over the regular 
rate. Apprentices’ rate—from $33.50 in first 
6 months to $47.50 in eighth 6 months, there- 
after $49. 

A night shift differential of 10 cents per 
hour will be paid for all work performed 
between 9 p.m. and 6 am. There shall be 
no split shifts. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure 
and an apprenticeship plan. 


Metal Products 


Montreal, P.Q.—Canadian Vickers Linuted 
and Certain Craft Unions Affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor 
and the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada. 


Agreement is to be in effect from August 
17, 1951 to August 16, 1952, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to 30 days’ notice. 
The agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect (L.G., Aug., 1951, p. 1102) 
with the following changes:— 

Statutory holidays: the number of paid 
holidays has been increased from 3 to 4. 

Wage rates are increased by 13 cents per 
hour, except that employees who only 
received a 3 cents per hour additional in- 
crease under the previous agreement, i.e. 
those who on September 26, 1950, did not 
have the required 5 years’ continuous service 
for a 5-cents increase, will now receive an 
additional 2 cents per hour. 

Cost-of-living bonus: in the event that the 
national cost-of-living index increases 5 or 
more points prior to March 1, 1952, over the 
index of September 1, 1951, a cost-of-living 
bonus of 1 cent per hour (previously 25 
cents per week) will be given for each full 
point of such increase from March 15, 1952, 
to September 15, 1952. This cost-of-living 
bonus to be based on a full week of 45 hours 
and will be in addition to the basic wage 


rate. 


Kingston, Ont.—Aluminum Company of 
Canada Limited and United Steel- 
workers of America, Local 348. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 24, 


1951. to May 23, 1952, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to 60 days’ notice. The 
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agreement is similar to the one previously in 
effect (L.G., Jan., 1951, p. 59) with the 
following changes:— 

Hours of work are reduced to 40 per week 
—8 per day, 5 days a week. 

Paid holidays: the number of paid holi- 
days is increased from 6 to 8. 

Vacation with pay provisions now require 
only a minimum of 1,600 (previously 1,800) 
hours of work from the time an employee 
last qualified for a vacation until he is 
entitled to another one. 

Hourly wage rates are increased in most 
cases by from 20 to 264 cents per hour; 
this increase brings the basic minimum wage 
rate up to $1.18 an hour. 


Kingston, Ont.—Aluminum Company of 
Canada Limited and International 
Association of Machinists, Local 6&4. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 24, 
1951, to May 23, 1952, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to 60 days’ notice. 
The agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect (L.G., Jan., 1951, p. 60) 
with changes similar to the ones made in 
the agreement between the company and 
eae Steelworkers of America, noted 
above. 


Trail, B.C.—The Consolidated Mining and 
Smelting Company of Canada Limited 
and International Union of Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers, Local 480. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 
1951, to May 31, 1952, and thereafter, sub- 
ject to 2 months’ notice. This agreement is 
similar to the one previously in effect (L.G., 
Oct., 1950, p. 1674) with the following 
changes:— 


Check-off provisions are changed following 
the award of an Arbitration Board under 
the chairmanship of the Hon. Gordon McG. 
Sloan, Chief Justice of British Columbia. 
The company is now obligated to deduct 
from the pay of each employee, as a con- 
dition of his continued employment, a speci- 
‘fied amount and remit same to the union. 
Each employee from whose pay such amount 
is deducted shall have the right to vote as 
if a member of the union in good standing 
at any election of local officers of the union. 
Union dues and assessments in excess of the 
specified amount will be deducted by the 
company from the pay of employees who so 
authorize; such authorization may be revoked 
at any time. 

Vacations with pay: 3 weeks are now 
‘ granted after 20 years’ service, instead of 
after 25 years’ service as previously. 

Hourly wage rates are increased by from 
23 to 28 cents. 


Vancouver, B.C.—Certain Jewellery Firms 
and the International Jewellery 
Workers’ Union, Local 67. 


Agreement, to be in effect from May 1, 
1951, to April 30, 1952, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. 


Union security: any employee who is now 
or who becomes a member of the union must, 


as a condition of employment, pay union dues 
for the duration of the agreement. . 
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Hours: 8 per day, 42 per week; employees 
may work 44 hours in any one week, but the 
hours of work must not exceed 84 in any 2- 
week period. Overtime: time and “one-half 
for work in excess of above hours and for 
work on Sundays and on all statutory holi- 
days, 4 of which are paid holidays. 


Vacations with pay will be granted in 
accordance with the provisions of the pro- 
vincial Annual Holiday Act; employees with 
5 or more years of continuous service (1,250 
working days) will receive an additional 
week. 

Minimum hourly wage rates, retroactive to 
April 23, 1951: journeymen watchmakers, 
clockmakers and material pickers $1.50, 
provided that no employee, covered by the 
agreement, shall receive a wage increase of 
less than 8 per cent over the previous wage 
rate; apprentices from 25 per cent of 
journeyman’s wage rate in first 6 months to 
85 per cent in tenth 6 months. Apprentice- 
ship rates shall apply as a minimum to all 
employees who are not journeymen. . Home- 
work is prohibited. 

Apprentices: both parties will make a joint 
request to the B.C. Apprenticeship Board to 
have the watchmaking trade brought under 
the B.C. Apprenticeship Act. Trade school- 
ing with respect to apprenticeship or equiy- 
alent shop training will be planned after 
being studied by the union, the Apprentice- 
ship Board and those concerned. 

Seniority: competency considered, seniority 
will prevail in determining the order of lay- 
offs and of re-employment after a lay-off. 
The available work must be distributed as 
equally as possible among all employees until 
a minimum of 30 hours a week is reached, 
before any employees are laid off. 


Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


Non-metallic Minerals and Chemicals 


Toronto, Ont.—Canadian Industries 
Limited (West Toronto Paint and 
Varnish Works) and Canadian Chem- 
ical Division, District 50, United Mine 
Workers of America, Local 13,392 
(Office Employees). 


Agreement to be in effect from October 1, 
1951, to September 30, 1952. Either party 
may, on 10 clear days’ notice, require the 
other party to enter into negotiations for the 
renewal of the agreement within the period 
of 2 months prior to the expiry date, and 


both parties shall thereupon enter into such ~ 


negotiations in good faith. 


Check-off : the company will deduct monthly 
union dues from the salary of all employees 
who so authorize. The authorization may 
not be revoked except during the 2-weeks 
period immediately preceding the anniversary 
of the effective date of the agreement. 

Hours: 374 per week, scheduled from 
Monday through Friday. Eight specified 
days will be recognized as holidays. 

Rest periods: two rest periods during the 
normal daily hours of ee will be scheduled 
for all employees. 

The application of the Industrial Relations 
Plans, including the rules governing them, 
and the practices governing the granting of 
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vacations and leave of absence shall con- 
tinue in respect of the employees in con- 
formity with their general application to 
clerical and office personnel throughout the 
company. 


Monthly salary range: clerical groups— 
group 1 (mail clerk, order register clerk) 
$125 to $145; group 2 (duplicating machine 
operator, file clerk, invoice and freight clerk, 
colour advisory clerk) $135 to $165; group 3 
(cost clerk, pricing clerk, sales order clerk, 
payroll clerk, tracing clerk, automotive 
clerk, switchboard operator—all grade I; 
order records clerk, allocation clerk, ware- 
house clerk, shipping clerk, advertising stock- 
keeper) $165 to $200; group 4 (cost clerk, 
pricing clerk, sales order clerk, payroll clerk, 
tracing clerk, automotive clerk, switchboard 
operator—all grade II; stock control clerk, 
clerical leader grade I, cashier) $205 to 
$235; group 5 (cost clerk grade III, auto- 
motive clerk grade ITI, clerical leader grade 
II, engineering clerk, scheduling clerk) $225 
to $275; group 6 (sales assistant, works 
supply assistant) $250 to $325. Stenographic 
groups—group 1 $150 to $170; group 2 $180 
to $220. Typing group $145 to $160. Clerical 
typing group $170 to $220. The above rates 
are from $15 to $35 per month higher than 
the rates provided in the previous agree- 
ment; this includes the interim salary in- 
crease of from $5 to $15 per month which 
became effective May 1, 1951. 


Seniority: in the event of a lay-off, a 
demotion, or a promotion to a classification 
within the bargaining unit, seniority shall 
govern as between employees who possess 
equal qualifications and potentialities. 


Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


Calgary, Alta.—The Consolidated Mining 
and Smelting Company of Canada, 
Limited (Alberta Nitrogen Depart- 
ment) and the International Union of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, Local 
690 (Alberta Nitrogen Workers’ Union). 


Agreement to be in effect from June l, 
1951 to May 31, 1952, and thereafter until 
terminated by either party upon two months’ 
notice. 


Oheck-off of union dues of a_ specified 
amount is compulsory for all employees in 
the bargaining unit; each employee from 
whose pay union dues are deducted shall 
have the right to vote as if a member of 
the union in good standing at any election 
of all local officers of the union held during 
the life of the agreement. (Previous agree- 
ment did not provide for a check-off of union 
dues.) 


Hours: for day shift and maintenance 
crews, except those on shift work—8 per day 
Monday through Friday, a 40-hour week; for 
operating crews and_ maintenance men on 
shift work—8 per day (except where a 
change in shift is scheduled), with 42 hours, 
or the equivalent, in a normal working week. 
Overtime: time and one-half for work in 
excess of the scheduled shift and for work 
on an employee’s scheduled day off : double 
time for work on 6 specified paid holidays. 


Vacations with pay: employees with less 


than 20 years’ service in accordance with 
provincial legislation, after 20 years’ service 


3 weeks. (Previous agreement provided 
vacations with pay in accordance with 
provincial legislation for all employees.) 

Hourly wage rates: welders, pipefitters, 
insulators, machinists, mechanics, fitters, 
carpenters, electricians, instrument men, 
blacksmiths $1.61 and $1.73; painters $1.55 
and $1.67, tool room attendant and radial 
drill operator $1.49; oilers $1.47; steam 
engineers, second class $1.73; general helper 
$1.41; operators $1.47 to $1.59; assembly 
man $1.41, helper $1.35; labourer $1.35; 
janitors $1.81 and $1.35; truck and cat 
driver $1.47; chemical services, benchman 
$1.31, junior analyst $1.41, plant analyst | 
$1.53; warehouse floorman $1.41. (The above 
rates are from 24 to 264 cents per hour 
higher than the previous rates.) 


Off-shift differential: a premium of 4 cents 
per hour shall be paid for time worked on 
the afternoon shift and of 8 cents per hour 
for time worked on the night shift. 

Provision is made for seniority rights, 
grievance procedure and the setting up of a 
Joint Safety Committee. 


St. John’s, Nfld.—The Building Trades 
Employers’ Association Limited of St. 
John’s and the United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners of America, 
Local 579. 


Agreement to be in effect from October ] 
1951, to October 1, 1952, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to 60 days’ notice. 


Hours: 9 per day between 8 a.m. and 6 p.m. 
or 9 per night (at regular day rate) between 
7 p.m. and 5 am. Overtime: time and one- 
half for work between 6 p.m. and midnight; 
double time for work between midnight and 
8 am. and for work on Sundays and on 9 
specified holidays. 

A classification board, consisting of 2 
members of the Employers’ Association, 2 
members of the union, and such further rep- 
resentation as may be designated by the 
Labour Relations Officer or the Deputy 
Minister of Labour, shall have power to 
classify all members of the union according 
to their capacity as carpenters into 3 classes 
and issue them appropriate cards. Any 
cards issued previously by a previously con- 
stituted board shall be valid and recognized 
by both parties. 


Hourly wage rates: carpenters, class A 
$1.16, class B $1.06, class C 91 cents (an 
increase of 16 cents per hour over the 
previous rates); foreman (in charge of 7 
or more carpenters) not less than 20 cents 
per hour more than a class A carpenter. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure 
and out-of-town work. 


Calgary, Alta.—The Calgary General Con- 
tractors’ Association and Certain Other 
Calgary Employers and the Interna- 
tional Hod Carriers, Building and 
Common Labourers’ Union, Local 1111. 


Agreement to be in effect from July I, 
1951, to June 30, 1952. Should either party 
wish to change, add to or amend the agree- 
ment, 60 days’ notice in writing shall be 
given prior to termination date. 
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Union security: union members shall be 
yiven preference of employment; similarly, 
employers party to this agreement, shall be 
given preference in the supplying of union 
labour. Before any union members work 
for any employer who is not a party to 
the agreement, such employer must sign a 
copy of the agreement. 

Hours (effective August 15, 1951): 8 per 
day Monday through Friday, 4 on Saturday, 
if required. Overtime: time and one-half 
for work in excess of above hours and double 
time for work on Sundays and on 9 specified 
holidays. 

Minimum hourly wage rates (effective 
August 15, 1951): common building labour 
$1.05, mortar mixers and hod carriers $1.15. 
Present existing higher differentials of wage 
rates shall be maintained for all classifica- 
tions. 

Night shift differential: 8 hours’ pay for 
7 hours’ work shall be paid for any time 
worked after 5 p.m. and before 8 a.m. if 
these hours are part of the regular 7-hour 
night shift. 

Transportation: on jobs in the City of 
Calgary,’ which are beyond the regular 
terminus of the street car line or bus service, 
the employer shall pay for any additional 
transportation or provide same. For pro- 
jects beyond the 10-mile limit = special 
arrangements with regard to daily time and 
transportation shall be agreed upon for each 
project. On jobs away from Calgary, where 
labourers are hired in Calgary, transporta- 
tion, including meal and berth where neces- 
sary, is to be provided by the employer and 
travelling time (8 hours in 24) one way paid. 
Return transportation shall be provided on 
or after 60 days’ satisfactory service or the 
termination of the job. 

Provision is made for the settling of 
disputes. 


Prince Rupert, B.C.—The Principal 
Builders and Contractors Located in 
the City of Prince Rupert, B.C., and 
the United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners of America, Local 1735 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 
1951, to March 31, 1952, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to 60 days’ notice. 

Union security: when men are required, 
competent union journeymen shall be hired; 
if none are available the contractor may 
obtain men elsewhere but they must join 
the union within 2 weeks or be replaced by 
union tradesmen as available. 


Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. Overtime: time and one- 
half for the first 4 hours in excess of 8 
hours until a break of 8 hours occurs; 
double time thereafter and for work on 
Saturdays, Sundays and on 9 specified 
holidays. No work shall be performed on 
Labour Day. In case of necessity shift 
work may be allowed, provided shifts con- 
tinue for 3 consecutive nights and are run 
in addition to the regular day shifts. 
Night shifts shall be granted 8 hours’ pay 
for 7 hours’ work. On jobs in occupied 
buildings where work must be done after 
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regular working hours, a night shift may be 
worked at 8 hours’ pay for 7 hours’ work 
on any shift starting after 4 p.m. 


Vacations with pay: 2 per cent of wages 
to be paid annually as provided by pro- 
vincial law. 

Hourly wage rates, effective July 1, 1951: 
journeymen carpenters, sawfilers, sawyers 
and planermen $2 (an increase of 32 cents 
per hour over the rate provided in the 
previous agreement). Foremen in charge 
of work shall be paid not less than $1.60 
per day of 8 hours over the journeymen’s 
rate. 

Out-of-town jobs: on jobs in the vicinity 
of Prince Rupert, but beyond the city limits, 
transportation shall be provided either by 
motor vehicle or by the payment of excess 
car fare over ordinary city fares. Travel- 
ling time, when it exceeds 30 minutes from 
the city limits, shall be paid at the regular 
rates. Where employees do not return 
daily, they will receive first-class transpor- 
tation to and from the job. In case of 
night travel a sleeper will be provided. 
Meals and travelling time (up to 8 hours 
in 24) will be paid for. If a man quits 
before he has been on the job 30 calendar 
days, return transportation and travelling 
time will not be paid. On the job, employees 
shall not be charged over $2 per day for 
accommodation where the employer main- 
tains a camp. Where no camp is_ pro- 
vided, carpenters shall be allowed $2 per 
day, in addition to wages, towards out-of- 
town expenses. 


Apprentices shall be employed in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the British 
Columbia Apprenticeship Act. All appren- 
tices must be registered with the union. 


Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


Transportation and Public Utilities 


Electric Railways and Local Bus Lines 


Saskatoon, Sask.—The City of Saskatoon 
and the Amalgamated Association of 
Street, Electric Railway and Motor 
Coach Employees of America, Local 
615. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 
1951, to March 31, 1953, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. 


Union security and check-off: provision is 
made for a union shop for all new employees 
with maintenance of membership for all 
employees. Union fees will be deducted and 
remitted to the union in accordance with 
the Trade Union Act. 


Hours: street car, trolley coach and hie 
a 
be arranged to conform as nearly as possible 
to 74 hours per day and not more than 44 
hours per week; as far as possible runs 
shall be completed within 104 hours. Barn 
and mechanical department, day shift—8 per 
day, 53 days per week, a 44-hour week; 
night shift—48 hours per week alternating 
with 40 hours, an average 44-hour week. 
Office staff shall work under as near the 
same conditions as other office workers of 
the city as is consistent with the operation 
of the transit system. Overtime: time and 
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one-half for work in excess of 8 hours in 
any one day or 44 hours in any one week 
and for work on an employee’s regular day 
off; double time for work on all civic holi- 
days and double time and one-half for work 
on 8 specified statutory holidays. All civic 
and statutory holidays are paid holidays. 
Office staff will be granted 2 extra days’ 
pay per month in lieu of overtime. 


Vacations with pay: for monthly-rated 
employees—after one year’s service 21 days; 
for hourly-rated employees—after one year’s 
continuous service 2 weeks and after 3 
years’ continuous service 3 weeks. 


Paid sick leave: employees will be allowed 
sick leave with pay at the rate of one day 
per month of service. In the case of 
monthly-rated employees such sick leave is 
cumulative up to 7 months and in the case 
of hourly-rated employees up to 156 days. 
During his first year an employee will not 
be paid for time absent through illness, but 
he will be credited with the number of days 
to which he is entitled. No sick pay shall 
be granted to hourly-rated employees for the 
first day on each occasion of absence on 
sick leave. 

Wage rates platform: monthly—chief in- 
spector $268, inspector $258; hourly— 
inspector (relief) $1.354; transit system 
operators from $1.023 during first 6 months 
to $1.22 after third year; track: hourly— 
foreman $1.104, sub-foreman $1.05, truck 
operator $1.02, trackmen 994 cents and 
$1.02; labourer, permanent 94 cents, casual 
$8} cents, flagman 93% cents; _ offices: 
monthly—chief clerk $210.50 to $253, clerk 
“A”? $165.50 to $227, clerk “B” $227 to $237, 
night clerk $183, clerk-stenographer $123 to 
$173: barn: monthly—night foreman $253; 
hourly—assistant master mechanic $1.38; 
machinist, electrician, carpenter, painter, 
mechanics, lineman and truck repairer, 
welder and repairer $1.13 to $1.26; charge 
hands in charge of one or more tradesmen 
$1.31; truck repairman and _ serviceman 
$1.02 and $1.073, general worker 953 cents 
and $1.02, cleaner 884 and 953 cents; charge 
fhands in charge of truck repairmen and 
servicemen $1.13. The above monthly rates 
are, in most cases, $19 or $21 higher than 
the previous rates, while the hourly rates 
have been increased by 10 cents. Effective 
July 1, 1951, the above monthly rates are 
increased by $4 and the hourly rates by 
2 cents. 

Escalator clause: in addition to the above 
basic wage rates employees will be given a 
cost-of-living allowance based upon the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ cost-of-living 
index. For every one point rise in the index 
above 184-1 (index figure for June 1, 1951) 
monthly-rated employees will receive an 
allowance of $1.15 per month, while hourly- 
rated employees will receive an allowance 
of three-fifths of one cent per hour. 
Adjustments in the cost-of-living allowance 
will be made every 3 months. No reduction 
in the basic rates will be made if the index 
falls below 184-1. 

Night shift differential: men working on 
the 12 midnight to 8 a.m. shift will be paid 
5 cents per hour extra for time actually 
worked. 

Transportation: all employees of the 
department will be granted free transporta- 
tion on the city’s street cars, trolley coaches 
and buses. 


Provision is made for seniority rights, 
grievance procedure and the supplying of 
uniforms and special work clothing to 
employees. 


Service 
Business and Personal 


Port Arthur and Fort William, Ont.— 
Lakehead Hotel Keepers Association 
and the Hotel and _ Restaurant 
Employees’ and Bartenders’ Interna- 
tional Union, Beverage Dispensers, 
Local 787. 


Agreement to be in effect from January 1, 
1951, to December 31, 1952, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. 

Union security: agreement provides for a 
closed shop. The employer shall call the 
union for additional employees, when 
required; if the union does not have any 
suitable people available, non-union persons 
may be employed with the understanding 
that they must apply for membership within 
30 days. 

Hours: 48 per week to be worked within 
a period of 6 days. No employee shall work 
more than 4 night shifts in any one working 
week, except by mutual consent of the indi- 
vidual employer and his employees. Over- 
time is to be worked only in emergency; 
work performed outside the regular working 
week will be paid for at the rate of $1 
per hour. Any regular employee who works 
on any of 4 specified holidays shall be 
allowed equal time off within 3 weeks. Two 
additional holidays as well as election days 
will be paid holidays. 

Vacation with pay: after one year’s 
service 12 days per year. 

Minimum monthly wage rates: floormen 
$179, tapmen $206. Extra help 90 cents 
per hour with a minimum of 4 hours; if 
employed a full week the monthly rate 
shall apply. The above monthly rates are 
$10 higher than the previous rates, while 
the hourly rate for extra help has been 
increased by 10 cents. 

Sick leave with pay: after one year’s 
service an employee will be entitled to 3 
days each year. Such leave is not cumula- 
tive. If an employee is disabled by an 
injury received in the normal performance 
of his duties he will receive full pay for 
the time he is not entitled to benefits under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act of Ontario. 


Seniority shall apply in the case of lay- 
offs and re-hiring after a_ lay-off. The 
employer shall have the right to select 
personnel on the basis of ability and con- 
duct for any specific job or promotion, 

Union label: the union ‘agrees to use all 
its influence with organized labour and its 
friends to make them patronize only such 
places as display the union label of the 
international union, the label to be supplied 
by the union. 

Uniforms will be supplied by the employer 
without cost to the employees. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure. 
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Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent proceedings under the Collective 
Agreement Act, Quebec,* include the exten- 
sion of one new agreement, the repeal of 
another, the correction of two, and the 
amendment of seven others. In addition 
to those summarized below, they include: 
the correction of the agreement for the 
shoe manufacturing industry in the prov- 
ince, published in the Quebec Officral 
Gazette, issue of September 29; the repeal 
of the agreement for barbers and _hair- 
dressers in Missisquoi county, and the 
amendment of the agreement for barbers 
and hairdressers at St. John and Iberville, 
in the issue of October 6; the amendment 
of the agreement for the building trades at 
Montreal, gazetted October 13, and the 
correction of the agreement for retail stores 
at Chicoutimi, in the issue of October 20. 

A request for a new agreement for 
barbers and hairdressers at Roberval and a 
request for the amendment of the agree- 
ment for the building trades at Chicoutimi 
were gazetted September 22; requests for 
the amendment of the agreements for 
garage employees at Sherbrooke, for bakers 
and bakery salesmen at Quebec and for the 
shoe manufacturing industry in the prov- 
ince were gazetted September 29; a request 
for the amendment of the agreement for 
truck drivers at Montreal was published 
October 6 

Orders in Council were also published 
approving the constitution and by-laws of 
certain joint committees and others approv- 
ing the levy of assessment on the parties 
to certain agreements. 


*In Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act 
provides that where a collective agreement 
has been entered into by an organization 
of employees and one or more employers 
or associations of employers, either side 
may apply to the Provincial Minister of 
Labour to have the terms of the agree- 
ment which concern wages, hours of labour, 
apprenticeship, and certain other conditions 
made binding throughout the province or 
within a certain district on all employers 
and employees in the trade or industry 
covered by the agreement. Notice of such 
application is published and 30 days are 
allowed for the filing of objections, after 
which an Order in Council may be passed 
granting the application, with or without 
changes as considered advisable by ‘the 
Minister. The Order in Council may be 
amended or revoked in the same manner. 
Each agreement is administered and enforced 
by a joint committee of the parties. 
References to the summary of this Act and 
to amendments to it are given in the 
Lasour GazerTE, January, 1949, page 65. 
Proceedings under this Act and earlier legis- 
lation have been noted in the Lasour 
Gazette monthly since June, 1934. 
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Manufacturing 


Textiles and Clothing 


Dress Manufacturing Industry, Province 
of Quebec. 


An Order in Council, dated October 17, 
and gazetted October 20, extends the pre- 
vious Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., May, 1949, p. 604; Jan., 1950, p. 77; 
May, 1951, p. 690, Oct., p. 1376, and previous 
issues) to July 31, 1952. 


Construction 


Building Trades, Chicoutimi and Neigh- 
bouring Counties. 


An Order in Council, dated September 27, 
and gazetted October 6, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Jan., 1948, p. 51, April, p. 334, Aug., p. 872; 
Aug., 1949, p. 987; Aug., 1950, p. 1185, Nov., 
p. 1904; March, 1951, Dp. 358, May, p. 691, 
Sept., p. 1251, and previous issues) by sub- 
stituting the name “Le Syndicat des Métiers 
de la Construction de Charlevoix” for the 
name “Syndicat national catholique de Char- 
levoix-Est”’. 

Territorial jurisdiction is amended by the 
addition of St. Félicien_to the territory com- 
prising zone I; zone III-A now comprises 
the counties of Chicoutimi, Roberval and 
Lake St. John, with the exception of the 
parts of these counties included in zone JI, 
in the case of hydraulic power operations, 
industrial establishments construction and’ 
national defence works, providing the cost 
thereof exceeds $150,000, including wages 
and material. 


Building Trades, Quebec. 


An Order in Council, dated September 19, 
and gazetted September 29, amends the pre- 
vious Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., Sept., 1950, p. 1679; July. 1951, p.°977, 
Aug., p. 1109, Sept., p. 1251, Nov., p. 1539, 
and previous issues). 

Minimum hourly wage rates: pipe mechanic 
—contractor (personal services), electrician 
—contractor (personal services). $1.85 in 
zone I, $1.65 in zone II, $1.60 in zone III, 
$1.50 in zone IV. (The above rates are 20 
cents per hour higher than those previously 
in effect.) 


Transportation and Public Utilities 


Water Transport 


Longshoremen 


Quebec. 


An Order in Council, dated September 19, 
and gazetted September 29, amends the pre- 
vious Order in Council for this industry 
(L.G., Sept., 1949, p. 1116). 

Hours remain unchanged at 8 ‘per day, 
8 a.m. to 12 noon and 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. 


(Ocean Navigation), 


<a SS 


Overtime: time and one-half for work per- 
formed between 5 p.m. and 8 a.m.; double 
time for work on Sundays and 4 specified 
holidays. Work performed during any meal 
hour, and each succeeding hour until dis- 
charged, is payable at double the regular 
rate on week-days and at double time and 
one-half Sundays and specified holidays. 


Minimum hourly wage rate is increased 
from $1.30 to $1.45 per hour. For loading 
or unloading ammonium nitrate fertilizer or 
any other hazardous cargo, a differential of 
35 cents per hour will be paid; for loading 
or unloading of other cargoes, specified in 
agreement, a differential of 15 cents per hour 
will be paid. Work performed in holds 
which have been seriously affected by smoke, 
gas, or flooded by water will be paid for at 
double the prevailing rate. 

Men ordered out to work during the day 
will receive a minimum of one hour’s pay 
at regular rate and during the night or on 
Sundays and holidays a minimum of two 
hours’ pay, whether put to work or not. 

Regular rates of wages will be paid during 
any day or night hours, including Sundays 
and holidays, except for meal hours, when 
any vessel is worked day and night, on shifts. 

Other provisions governing the weight and 
size of slingloads, ete. are included in this 
amendment. 


Checkers (Ocean Navigation), Quebec. 


An Order in Council, dated September 19, 
and gazetted September 29, makes obligatory 
the terms of a new agreement between 
certain companies and International Long- 
shoremen’s Association, Local 1605. This 
agreement applies to checkers of the Harbour 
of Quebec working on ocean vessels, and is 
to be in effect from September 19, 1951, to 
December 31, 1951, and thereafter from year 
to year, subject to notice. 

Hours: 9 per day, 8 a.m. to 12 noon and 
1 p.m. to 6 p.m. 


Overtime: time and one-half between 5 p.m. 
and midnight and between 1 a.m. and 7 a.m., 
double time for Sundays and 4 specified holi- 
days. Work done during any meal hour 
and each succeeding hour until discharged, 
is. payable at double the regular rate on 
week-days and at double time and one-half 
on Sundays and specified holidays. 


Minimum hourly wage rates: $1.20 per 
hour. For work on board or at side of any 
vessel discharging or loading ammonium 
nitrate fertilizer, or any other hazardous 
cargo, a differential of 35 cents per hour 
will be paid. When employed temporarily 
as head checkers on stowage checkers will 
receive an additional 10 cents per hour; 
when employed in office work 5 cents per 
hour additional. Regular rates will prevail 
during day or night hours, including Sundays 
and holidays, with the exception of meal 
hours, when any vessel is worked day and 
night, on shifts. 


Provision is made for grievance procedure 
for individual employees. 


Local and Highway Transport 


Truck Drivers, Quebec. 
An Order in Council, dated September 19, 


-and gazetted September 29, amends the pre- 


vious Orders in Council for this industry 


(L.G., Feb., 1949, p. 178, Dec., p. 1559) by 
substituting the name of “L’Association de 
Transport Routier du Québec Ine.” (see- 
tion régionale de Québec) for the name 
“L’Association des Camionneurs de Québec 
Inc.” This amendment, to be in effect from 
June 1, 1951, also extends the term of the 
agreement, as amended until April 30, 1952, 
and thereafter from year to year subject 
to notice. 


Paid holidays: employees paid on an 
hourly basis, after one year of service with 
the same employer, are now entitled to 2 
specified paid holidays. 


Minimum wage rates for those employees 
paid on an hourly basis are 5 cents per hour 
higher and are now as follows: truck drivers 
70 cents per hour; float drivers, rubber wheel 
tractor drivers or operators 75 cents; 
helpes or labourers 65 cents; weekly rates 
for truck drivers are increased from $31 
to $34 per week and those rates for helpers 
and labourers are increased from $29 to $31 
per week. 


Vacations with pay: employees who leave 
their employers or who are dismissed will 
be entitled to cash remuneration equal to 
2 per cent of their wages until termination 
of employment. Employees who have not 
been given their vacation within the time 
limit set by this agreement may claim cash 
remuneration equal to 2 per cent of their 
wages earned during the period from the 
preceding May 1 to April 30 next, inclusive. 


Trade 


Retail Stores, Chicoutimi. 


An Order in Council, dated October 3, 
and gazetted October 13, amends the pre- 
vious Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., Sept., 1946, p. 1254; Sept. 1947, 
p. 1308; Nov., 1948, p. 1248; Dec., 1949, 
p. 1559). 


Hours for groceries, butcher shops, grocer- 
butcher shops, licensed groceries, restaurant 
groceries are unchanged at 50 per week for 
female employees and 53 per week for male 
employees; in other establishments 47 per 
week for females and 50 per week for male 
employees (a reduction of 3 hours per week). 
In certain establishments in which a single 
food product fabricated by the owners of 
such establishments is sold exclusively, and 
at a single price, working hours during which 
sales are carried out may be prolonged until 
10 p.m. during specified periods, but must 
not exceed 47 hours per week. 


Minimum weekly wage rates: the table of 
minimum wage rates is revised by the addi- 
tion to, or deletion of certain classifications 
and new ‘rates for certain occupations are 
now as follows: departmental manager or 
head clerk (male) $47 per week, (female) 
$32 per week; floor walker (male) $36, 
(female) $28; accountant, window dresser 
$45: butcher $47; clerks (male) from $16 
during first 6 months to $33 in fifth year, 
(female) from $15 during the first 6 months 
to $23 in fourth year; male employees with 
5 years of experience or more 4 class “A 
$35, 4 class on $37, 4 class “C’ 340; female 

gs with 4 or more years’ experience 
Fan peer $25, 4 class “B” $27, 4 class “C” 


$30; delivery man with truck $41, helper $33; 
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cashiers, seamstresses, and bookkeepers with 
5 years’ experience are paid the same rates 
as clerks; bookkeepers after 5 years’ experi- 
ence (male) $40, (female) $30. 

Male employees who do not presently earn 
$50 per week and female employees who do 
not presently earn $40 per week must be 
given a raise of at least $2.50 per week. 
To determine the amount of such readjust- 
ment of wages, one must take into account 
the increases given since January 1, 1951, 
over and above the old minimum wage scale, 


‘with the exception of the gradual increases 


provided for in the agreement. However, 
such increases shall not exceed $5 per week. 

Cost-of-living wage adjustment clause pro- 
vides for a $1 per week increase or decrease 
for each 3-point rise or fall in the cost-of- 
living index for Canada (base 182 points) 
published by the Federal Bureau of Statis- 
tics. However, there will be no reduction 
in wage rates if the cost-of-living index 
should go below 182. 


Industrial Standard Acts, Etc. 


Schedules of wages and hours recently approved by provincial 
Orders in Council in New Brunswick, Ontario and Alberta 


Recent proceedings under the Indus- 
trial Standards Acts, etc.* include three 
new schedules and the amendment of one 
other, all summarized below. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 
Construction 


Plumbers, Moncton. 


An Order in Council approved September 
6, and gazetted September 26, makes bind- 
ing the terms of a new schedule for the 
plumbing and pipefitting trades in the zone 
comprising the area within a radius of 5 
miles from the City Hall in the City of 
Moncton and including the Village of Dieppe. 
to be in effect from October 1, 1951, until 
December 31, 1951. This schedule will not 
apply to maintenance men, etc. 


Hours: 8 per day, Monday through Friday, 
4 on Saturday, 44 hours per week. Work 
which cannot be done during regular work- 


*In six provinces—Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta—legislation provides that, fol- 
lowing a petition from representatives of 
employers and employees in any (or speci- 
fied) industries, the provincial Minister 
charged with the administration of the Act 
may himself, or through a government 
official delegated by him, call a conference 
of representatives of employers and em- 
ployees. This conference is for the purpose 
of investigating and considering the condi- 
tions of labour in the industry and of 
negotiating minimum rates of wages and 
maximum hours of work. A schedule of 
wages and hours of labour drawn up at 
such a conference, if the Minister considers 
that it has been agreed to by a proper and 
sufficient representation of employers and 
employees, may on his recommendation be 
made binding by Order in Council in all 
zones designated by the Minister. The 
Minister may also establish an advisory 
committee for every zone to which a 
schedule applies to assist in carrying out 
the provisions of the Act and the regula- 
tions. References to the summaries of these 
Acts and to amendments to them are given 
in the Lasour Gazette, August 1951, p. 1110. 
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ing periods, because of its nature, or pre- 
vailing conditions, may be carried out during 
other periods of the day and these periods 
will be known as special working periods, 
such periods not to exceed in the aggregate 
74 hours Monday through Friday, 3{ hours 
on Saturday. 

Overtime: time and one-half for work per- 
formed during the first 6 hours in excess of 
regular hours; double time thereafter, and 
on Sundays and 9 specified holidays. Work 
on Labour Day only under exceptional con- 
ditions. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: $1.25 per 
hour during regular working periods; $1.33 
per hour during special working periods. 


ONTARIO 
Construction 


Electrical Workers, Cornwall. 


An Order in Council, dated September 13, 
and gazetted September 29, makes obligatory 
the terms of a new schedule for the elec- 
trical repair and construction industry in 
the Cornwall Zone, to be in effect from 
October 8, 1951, “during pleasure”. 


Hours: 8 per day, Monday through Friday, 
4 on Saturday, 44 hours per week. Work, 
not exceeding 8 hours, which because of its 
nature cannot be done during regular work- 
ing periods, may be performed during other 
hours and such work shall be night work. 
Work performed in 2 or more shifts, if an 
employee works not more than 8 hours in 
any 24-hour period, shall be considered a 
regular working day. If 2 or more shifts are 
worked on the same job only one shall be 
a day-shift. 

Overtime: time and one-half during the 
5-hour period immediately following the 
working period of a regular working day; 
double time for all other overtime work and 
on Sundays and 8 specified holidays. No 
overtime work without a permit from the 
advisory committee and no work shall be 
done on a holiday except in cases of extreme 
necessity. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: $1.50 per 
hour during regular working periods and for 
night work. Employees on night shift will 
receive 8 hours’ pay for 7 hours’ work. The 


_ of the 


advisory committee is authorized to set a 
lower minimum rate for handicapped 
workers. : 


ALBERTA 
Manufacturing 


Metal Products 
Garages and Service Stations, Calgary. 


An Order in Council, dated August 20, 
and gazetted August 31, amends the pre- 
vious Order in Council for this industry 
(L.G., Sept., 1946, p. 1257 

Overtime: time and one-half for work in 
excess of regular shifts as formerly in effect, 
but this provision is now extended to in- 
clude the one hour previously allowed to 
complete a job in progress and paid for at 
regular rates. Washmen and greasemen, etc., 
are now included in overtime provisions. 

Specified paid holidays: automotive 
mechanics, washmen, greasemen and _ parts- 
room countermen are now entitled to 8 
specified paid holidays. (Previously 7 holi- 
days without pay.) Non-mechaniecal 
employees—gas pump attendants, front end 
men, ete. working their regular shift on 
Sunday or any of the above specified holi- 
days are entitled to equal time off in lieu 


_ thereof. 


Minimum wage rates: mechanics class 
“AA” $1.30 per hour, class “A” $1.20, class 
“B” $1.10; washmen, greasemen 90 cents: 
partsroom countermen first 6 months $125 
per month to $140 during second 6 months, 
and thereafter $15 per month per year up 
to $200 per month: Provision is made for 
those employees paid on a weekly basis and 
for mechanics who do not work full time 
on any day or days of the 464-hour week. 


Vacations with pay are subject to the 
provisions of Holidays with Pay Orders 


issued by the Board of Industrial Relations 
under Section 43 of the Alberta Labour Act 
and shall apply to all employees, and in 
particular Holidays with Pay Order No. 5, 
as amended. 


Garages and Service Stations, Camrose. 


An Order in Council, dated August 20, 
and gazetted August 31, makes binding the 
terms of a new schedule for the automotive 
repair and gasoline service station industry 
at Camrose to be in eftect from September 
10, 1951, “during pleasure”. ; 

Hours: 48 per week of 53 days as formerly 
in effect. Regular shifts for mechanics, gas 
pumps attendants and front end men shall 
not exceed 9 hours per day. 


Overtime: as previously in effect all work 
in excess of the above maximum or outside 
the regular hours of shifts, and on Sundays 
or 7 specified holidays is payable at time 
and one-half. Front end men, floor service 
men, night watchmen, storage attendants 
and/or gas servicemen working on their 
regular shifts on statutory holidays will be 
granted a day off in lieu thereof within the 


5 


ensuing 7 days, or be paid time and one-half. 

Minimum wage rates: rates for class “AA” 
mechanics are increased from 90 cents to 
$1 per hour, class “A-1’’ from 85 to 90 cents, 
class “A” unchanged at 80 cents per hour; 
minimum rates for washmen and greasemen 
are unchanged at 60 cents per hour; non- 
mechanical employees permitted to do wash- 
ing and/or greasing work, if such work does 
not take more than half their total time 
are to receive not less than the minimum 
wage established by an Order pursuant to 
Part IL of the Alberta Labour Act. 

Vacation: as previously in effect 2 weeks 
vacation with pay for automotive mechanics 
after one year’s employment. 

Apprenticeship regulations are governed by 
the terms of the Apprenticeship Act. 


Fair Wages Conditions 


In Dominion Government Contracts 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government has the purpose of ensuring 
that all government contracts contain pro- 
visions to secure the payment of wages 

enerally accepted as current in each trade 
Be competent workmen in the district 
where the work is carried out. 

There are two sets of conditions applicable 
to government contracts, those which apply 
to building and construction work, and 
those which apply to contracts for the manu- 
facture of various classes of government 
supplies and equipment. 

The practice of the different departments 
Se teranioht, before entering into con- 
tracts in the first group, is to obtain from 


the Department of Labour schedules setting 
forth the current wage rates for the 
different classifications of workmen required 
in the execution of the work. These 
schedules, known as fair wages schedules, 
are thereupon included by the department 
concerned in the terms of the contract. 


Fair wages schedules are not issued in. 
respect of cotracts for supplies and equip- 
ment. Contracts in this group are awarded 
in aceordance with a policy which provides 
that wage rates must equal those current 
in the district. ; 

A more detailed account of the Dominion 
Government’s Fair Wages Policy is given in. 
the LApour GAZETTE for July, 1946, p. 932. 


Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded - September 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During September the Department of 
Labour prepared 164 fair wages schedules 
for inclusion in building and construction 
contracts proposed to be undertaken by 
various departments of the Government of 
Canada in different parts of the Dominion. 

During the same period a total of 195 
zonstruction contracts was awarded. by 
various Government departments. Partic- 
ulars of these contracts appear below. 

Copies of the relevant wages schedules 
are available to trade unions or other bona 
fide interested parties, on request. 


The labour conditions of each of the con- 
tracts listed under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 


eight per day and forty-four per week, 
provide that “where, by provincial legisla- 
tion, or by agreement or current practice, 
the working hours of any class of workers 
are less than forty-four per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work 
except in cases of emergency as may be 
approved by the Minister of Labour and 
then only subject to the payment of over- 
time rates as specified by the Minister of 
Labour,” and also specify that the rates of 
wages set out therein are “minimum rates 
only” and that “nothing herein contained 
shall be considered as exempting con- 
tractors and subcontractors from the pay- 
ment of higher rates in any instance where, 
during the continuance of the work such 
higher rates are fixed by provincial legisla- 
tion, by agreements between employers and 
employees in the district or by changes in 
prevailing rates.” 


(2) Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts for supplies and equipment 
were awarded as follows, under the policy 


Department 
PNPUTCUL GUN Calter ete RRP aey Fron ealbaipale weeelohew 
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Os teiCe sues Aeterna ce sce eee 


that wage rates must equal those current 
in the district :— 


No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 


2 $ 44,520.74 
12,946 208,647,993 .00 
11 37,341.99 

2 40,357.00 


(3) Arrears of Wages 


During the month of September the sum 
of $1,114.64 was collected from 3 employers 
who had failed to pay the wages required 


by the labour conditions attached to their 
contracts. This amount was distributed to 
the 9 employees concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wages Schedules 


(The labour conditions of the contracts 
marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of cur- 
rent or fair and reasonable rates of wages 


Awarded During September 


and hours of labour not in excess of 8 per 
day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any ques- 
tion which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 
» Near Lethbridge Alta: Emil Anderson Construction Co Ltd, construction of earthfill 


dam, Bow River project. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Chatham N B: Maritime Landscape 
Gardening Co,** landscaping; Maritime 
Landscape Gardening: Co,* repairs to land- 
scaping. Summerside P E I: L G Rawding,* 
landscaping; L G Rawding, hardsurfacing 
walks, driveways & streets. Chicoutimi 
P Q: Desbiens & Gilbert,* landscaping. 
Montreal North P Q: Verrault Ltee,* 
cutting, grading & supplying fill. Quebec 
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P Q: Le Service Paysagiste,* landscaping. 
Val D’Or P QQ: Raymond Bourbeau,* 
landscaping. Ajax Ont: O Maurer,* con- 
struction of sidewalks; A Stroud, changes 
in piping, central steam heating plant; 
Rosehall Nurseries Ltd,* landscaping. 
Barriefield Ont: McGinnis & O’Connor 
Ltd,* supply of fill. Camp Borden Ont: 
Ainsworth Electric Co Ltd,* installation 


of fire alarm feeder. Centralia Ont: Scott- 
Jackson Construction Ltd, construction of 
storm sewer; Hamilton Garden Services,* 
landscaping. Clinton Ont: Hamilton 
Garden Services,* landscaping. Fort 
Francis Ont: Jas A Deschamps,* painting 
of gable ends. Guelph Ont: Rosehall 
Nurseries Ltd,* landscaping. Merritton 
Ont: Henry W Colton, exterior painting. 
North Bay Ont: Sterling Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of roads & driveways. 
Petawawa Ont: W E Baker,* landscaping. 
Rockchffe Ont: Rosehall Nurseries Ltd,* 
landscaping; MRosehall Nurseries Ltd,* 
landscaping. Brandon Man: Bird Construc- 
tion Co Ltd,* rental of equipment for 
rough grading. Rivers Man: J.B. Chatten* 
landscaping. Shilo Man: Mid-West 
Engineering Co Ltd,* thawing out water 
pipes. Winnipeg Man: Bird Construction 
Co Ltd,* replacement of soffitts; Bird Con- 
struction Co Ltd,* treatment of basement 
floors. Lloydminster Sask: © M Miners,* 
replacing storm latches, resetting clothes 
line poles, installing tile & weather 


stripping. Moose Jaw Sask: H. R. 
Hannah,* exterior painting; H. Cox,* 
patent defects. Prince Albert Sask: 


Stewart Electric,* patent defects; A T 
Dodge,* patent defects. Regina Sask: 


Victoria Construction & Manufacturing 
Co,* construction of canopies; Victoria 
Construction & Manufacturing Co,* repairs 
to porch roofs. Saskatoon Sask: Shoquist 
Construction Co,* installation of porch 
rails, door knobs & latches; Harold Wells,* 
patent defects. Swift Current Sask: 
Walter J Burden Ltd,* patent defents; 
Kruse Painting Co,* patent. defects, 
exterior painting. Calgary Alta: Rosehall 
Nurseries Ltd,* landscaping; Peterson Elec- 
trical Construction -Co, installation of 
electrical distribution system. Leduc Alta: 
J R Garlough,* installation of thermostatic 
controls. Lethbridge Alta: A L Batty Con- 
struction Co,* re-surfacing of floors. 
Medicine Hat Alta: J H Back,* patent 
defects. Suffield Alta: Hislop Construction 
Co,* landscaping; F R Gibbs,* grading. 
Vancouver B C: Underhill & Underhill;* 
surveys; Robertson Development Co Ltd,* 
miscellaneous maintenance of roads & 
lanes; G S Eldridge & Co Ltd,* con- 
tinuous inspection & testing of asphalt 
mix; C H E Williams Co Ltd,* installa- 
tion of underground pipe. Belmont Park 
(Victoria) B C: Rosehall Nurseries Ltd,* 
landscaping; Rosehall Nurseries Ltd,* 
landscaping. 


Defence Construction Limited 


Bedford N S: Fundy Construction Co 
Ltd, installation of heating distribution 
system, etc. Greenwood N S: Dominion 
Bridge Co Ltd,* erection of steam gener- 
ating units. Halifax N S: Foundation 
(Maritime) Ltd, construction of deep 
water jetty, storage area & finishing of 
View St, Seaward Defence Base. Chatham 
N B: Foundation (Maritime) Ltd, con- 
struction of central heating plant. Renous 
N B: Kenney Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of magazine & auxiliary bldgs. 
Chicoutimi P Q: Jobbing Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of quonset bldg. Longue 
Pointe P Q: E C Scrivens & Co, con- 
struction of ventilating system #10 bldg. 
St Hubert P Q: Frank Ross Construction 
Ltd, construction of sewage disposal plant 
«& collection system. St Malo P Q: Union 
Quarries & Paving Ltd, asphaltic concrete 
paving. Shawinigan Falls P Q: B & H 
Metal Industries Co Ltd, erection of 
structural steel for armoury. Valcartier 
P Q: Union Quarries & Paving Ltd, con- 
struction of roads & paving. Ville La Salle 
P Q: Connolly & Twizell Ltd, installation 
of equipment in central heating plant. 
Barriefield Ont: A Stroud Ltd, installation 
of equipment in central heating plant. 


~ Camp Borden Ont: Brennan Paving Co 


‘ 
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Ltd, re-surfacing of roads; Brennan Paving 
Co Ltd, grading & paving of parking & 
storage compound; John Inglis Co Ltd,* 
erection of steam generating units. 
Centraka Ont: Truscon Steel Co, con- 
struction of reinforced steel for sludge 
sewage disposal plant; Swansea Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, construction of cast iron water 
pipe line; Windler Electric Ca, extensions 
& additions to electrical distribution, street 
lighting & fire alarm systems, RCAF 
Station; W. C. Brennan Construction Ltd, 
erection & finishing of armco steelox bldg. 
Chnton Ont: John Gaffney Construction 
Co Ltd, alterations & extension of sewage 
disposal plant. Downsview Ont: John 
Inglis Co Ltd,* erection of steam generat- 
ing units. Ipperwash Ont: F A Stonehouse 
& Sons, paving of roads. Kingston Ont: 
T A Andre & Sons Ltd, alterations & 
additions to officers mess; Green Construc- 
tion Co, construction of timber bleachers. 
Kingston & Barriefield Ont: McGinnis & 
O’Connor Ltd, re-surfacing of roads, RMC 
artillery park. London Ont: Towland Con- 
struction Co, paving of roads, Wolseley 
Barracks. North Bay Ont: Sterling Con- 
struction Co, construction of central heat- 
ing plant; Sterling Construction Co, erection 
of armco steelox bldgs. Petawawa Ont: 
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M Sullivan & Sons, installation of sewers 
& water lines for mess, barrack block, 
heating plant & workshop. Picton Ont: 
H. J McFarland Construction Co Ltd, 
interior repairs at armouries. Shirley Bay 
Ont: Horton Steel Works Ltd, erection of 
water storage tank; Yates Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of water, electrical, 
sewer & steam distribution systems. 
Uplands Ont: Shore & Horwitz, erection 
of steel bldgs; John Inglis Co Ltd* erec- 
tion of steam generating units. Portage 
La Prairie Man: Coivin & Co, erection of 
reinforced steel for water & sewer struc- 
tures; Vulean Iron Works Ltd,* erection 
of steam generating units. Nelson Rivers 
Construction Ltd, installation of sewer & 
water services. Rivers Man:  Foster- 
Wheeler Ltd,* erection of steam generat- 
ing units. Shilo Man: Kummen «& Ship- 
man Hlectric Ltd, installation of electrical 
distribution system for barrack blocks & 
messes; Maple Leaf Construction Ltd, 
hard surfacing & gravelling of roads; 
Claydon Co Ltd, construction of garage & 
tank hanger. Winnipeg Man: Vulcan Iron 
Works Ltd,* erection of steam generating 
units. Moose Jaw Sask: Foster-Wheeler 
Ltd,* erection of steam generating units; 
Olynyk Construction Ltd, installation of 
water & sewer services. Saskatoon Sask: 
Foster-Wheeler Ltd,;* erection of steam 
generating units; W C Wells Construction 
Co Ltd, installation of water & sewer 
services. Swift Current Sask: Dominion 
Bridge Co Ltd, construction of structural 
steel for armoury. Calgary Alta: Burns 


& Dutton Concrete & Construction, con- 
struction of concrete roads. Hdmonton 
Alta: Sparling-Davis Co Ltd, paving, 
landscaping, ete. Namao Alta: Vulcan 
Iron Works Ltd,* erection of steam gener- 
ating units; Sparling-Davis Co Ltd, erec- 
tion of steel tanks. Penhold Alta: Foster- 
Wheeler Ltd,* erection of steam generating 
units; Alexander Construction Ltd, con- 
struction of water, sanitary & storm sewer 
distribution system.  Warnwright Alta: 
Sparling-Davis Co Ltd, installation of 
sewer & water services; W C Wells Con- 
struction Co, construction of canteens; 
W C Wells Construction Co, construction 
of barrack block; Baynes-Manning Ltd, 
construction of water supply system; W C 
Wells Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of flame fuel mixing plant; Northwestern 
Utilities Ltd, installation of gas mains & 
services. Chilliwack B C: Vancouver 
Associated Contractors Ltd, construction of 
central heating plant, RCSME. Comox 
BC: Smith Bros & Wilson Ltd, erection 
of stop butt, VHF/DF bldg & officers 
quarters. Ft Nelson B C: Marwell Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of central 
heating plant, units & equipment. Mile 295 
(Ft Nelson) B C: Marwell Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of workshop; Marwell 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
combined mess & barrack block. Massett 
B C: Hansen Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of married quarters. Whitehorse 
Y T: Marwell Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of central heating plant, units 
& equipment. 


Defence Production Limited (August Report) 


Goose Bay Labdr: Northern Roofing & 
Metal Workers Ltd, roof replacement, 
RCAF Station. Greenwood N S: M F 
Schurman Co Ltd, replacement of per- 
manent sub-floor in various bldgs, RCAF 
Station. Halfax N S: Walker & Hall, 
renewal of stringers & decking, HMC 
Dockyard. Camp Utopia N B: J E Wilson 
Roofing Co Ltd, re-roofing of various bldgs. 
Chatham N B: Maritime Asphalt Prod- 
ucts Ltd, roof replacement on hangars & 
leanto’s, RCAF Station. Moncton (Berry 
Mills) N B: Geo H Hamilton & Son, roof 
replacement, supply depot, RCAF Station. 
Susser N B: Irvine T Long, renewing of 
foundations for bldgs. Montreal P Q: 
Simard & Frere Enr’g, repairs to tar & 
gravel roofs on bldgs, 25 COD, Longue 
Pointe; J A Francoeur & Co, removal of 
old boiler, etc & installation of new boiler. 
St Johns P Q: Phillippe Baillargeon, 
repairs to roads & parade square, RCAF 
Station. Sherbrooke P Q: Ross Biron 
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Electric Ltd, re-wiring &  re-lighting, 
Belvedere St Armoury. Angus Ont: 
B Phillips Co Ltd, exterior painting of 
bldgs, 13 “X” Depot. Aylmer Ont: 
Johnson Bros Co Ltd, repair of runways, 
taxi strips & parade grounds, RCAF 
Station. Camp Borden Ont: Municipal 
Spraying & Oiling Co Ltd, spraying 9-8 
miles of road with asphalt prime; Gunite 
& Waterproofing Ltd, repairs to swimming 
pool, RCAF Station. Camp Ipperwash 
Ont: James Builders Supplies Ltd, re- 
roofing 34 bldgs. Centralia Ont: John 
Gaffney Construction Co Ltd, permanent 
sub-floor replacement & rehabilitation of 
ablution areas, RCAF Station. London 
Ont: W A Moffatt Co, re-roofing 9 bldgs, 
27 COD. Ottawa Ont: J C Robinson & 
Sons Ltd, installation of air conditioning 
in offices, 26 COD. Trenton Ont: R A 
Blyth, repairs to timber marine float & 
ramp, RCAF Station. Camp Shilo Man: 


MacDonald Bros Sheet Metal & Roofing — 


ekg 


Co' Ltd, re-roofing 


of built-up roofs, 
military camp. MacDonald Man: Water- 
man Waterbury Mfg Co Ltd, installation 
of heating system in certain bldgs; Murray 
Air Conditioning Ltd, repairs & re-activat- 
ing of lee heaters in hangars & drill hall, 
RCAF Station: Cotter Bros Ltd, installa- 
tion of heating system in certain bldgs, 
RCAF Station. Portage la Prairie Man: 
H G Hay Decorating Co, exterior painting, 
RCAF Station. Winnipeg Man: West End 
Contractors Co Ltd, permanent sub-floor 


replacement of kitchen area & foundation 
renewal, officers’ mess, RCAF Station. 
Saskatoon Sask: H D Wheeler Ltd, instal- 
lation of-a low pressure heating system, 
RCAF Station. Claresholm Alta: Seaboard 
Advertising Co Ltd, exterior painting, 
RCAF Station. Wainwright Alta: W B 
McCready Roofing & Supply Co, re-roofing 
of bldgs. Patricia Bay B C: W R Menzies 
& Co Ltd, renewal of gasoline & water 
lines, RCAF Station. 


National Harbours Board 
Halifax Harbour N S: Canada Gunite Co Ltd, reconditioning concrete cope wall. 


Department of Public Works 


Bailey’s Brook N S: Stanley Mason,* 
dredging. Pirate Harbour N 8: Donald F 
Cantley, wharf repairs. Hdmundston N B: 
Yvon Nadeau, yard paving, cribwork, 
retaining wall, etc, Customs «& Immigra- 
tion Bldg. Loggieville N B: Comeau & 
Savoie Construction Lid, harbour improve- 
ments. Matane P Q: B Joncas, construc- 
tion of breakwaters. Montreal P Q: J J 
Shea Ltd, alterations to Immigration & 
Detention Bldg; Key Construction Ltd, 
alterations & additions for RCMP “C” 
Division Headquarters. Pointe St Pierre 
P Q: Alphonse Montmigny, construction 
of breakwater-wharf. Ste Marthe de Gaspe 
(Riviere a la Martre) PQ: Edgar Jourdain, 
wharf reconstruction. Belleville Ont: 
Theode Robidoux,* dredging. Nanticoke 
Creek Ont: McNamara Construction Co 
Ltd* dredging. Ottawa Ont: Edgar 
Dagenais, alterations for fire protection 
purposes, Science Service Bldg; A Lanctot 
Construction Co, new roof covering, 
Temporary Bldg #8; Thomas Fuller Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of radio & 
electrical engineering —_ laboratory for 
National Research Council; A Lanctot 
Construction Co, new roof covering, 
Temporary Bldg #7; A Lanctot Con- 
struction Co, new roof covering, Temporary 
Bldg #6; A Lanctot Construction Co, 
ventilation of roof spaces, Temporary Bldgs 
1,2 & 4; Hart Construction Co Ltd, alter- 
ations to quonset hut “B”; A Lanctot 


Construction Co, alterations to  radio- 
activity laboratory, Victoria Memorial 
Museum. Toronio Ont: Taylor Bros, 
alterations to bldg, 260 Richmond St West. 
Windsor Ont: Granite Construction Ltd, 
alterations to Sandwich, Windsor & 
Amherstburg Railway Bldg. Hodgson 
Man: Bolton Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of doctor’s residence for Depart- 
ment of National Health & Welfare, Fish- 
ing River Indian Reserve. Grand Prairie 
Alta: Poole Construction Co Ltd, erection 
of public bldg. Departure Bay BG; 
Ed Walsh & Co Ltd, construction of salt 
water fire protection system, Pacific Bio- 
logical Station. Fairview Bay* Be C: 
Skeena River Pile Driving Co Ltd, con- 
struction of Department of Fisheries floats. 
Nanaimo B C: A & B Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of laundry bldg, Indian 
Hospital. Prince Rupert B C: Skeena 
River Pile Driving Co Ltd, construction of 
Department of Transport float. Salmon 
Arm B C: Atlas Construction Ltd, wharf 
reconstruction. Vancouver B C: Geo D 
McLean & Associates Ltd, repairs to roof, 
ete, Old Military Bldgs, Shaughnessy 


Hospital; Allan & Viner Construction Ltd, , 


alterations to Immigration Bldg; Van- 
couver Pile Driving & Contracting Co 
Ltd, improvements to Immigration wharf. 
Westview B C: Northern Construction Co 
& J W Stewart Ltd, wharf reconstruction. 


Department of Resources and Development 


Prince Edward Island National Park 
P ET: Island Construction Ltd, construc- 
tion & priming of stabilized gravel base 
on Dalvay-Stanhope & Rustico - New 


London Bay Highway. Jasper National 
Park Alta: G F Bried, construction of 
engineer’s residence «& junior engineer’s 
residence. 


Department of Transport 


Bagotville P Q: North Shore Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, construction of concrete alert 
buttons, Saguenay Airport. Sorel P Q: 


Canadian Flooring Tile Co Ltd, installa- 
tion of tile, terrazzo & concrete base work, 
administration bldg. Dainville Ont: Cana- 
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dian Steeplejacks, painting bridge 18, 
Welland Ship Canal. Lake Hrie Ont: 
Intrusion-Prepakt Ltd, underwater repairs 
to foundation, Colchester Reef. Uplands 
Ont: Taggart Construction Ltd, construc- 
tion of localizer bldg. Portage la Prairie 
Man: Marjorie, Erven & D D Tallman, 


additional airport development. Saskatoon 
Sask: W CG Wells Construction Co Ltd, 
additional airport development. Calgary 
Alta: Standard Gravel & Surfacing of 
Canada Ltd, additional airport develop- 
ment. Medicine Hat Alta: T J Pounder 
& Co Ltd, surface treatment of runways. 


CANADIAN OCCUPATIONS 


SEND FOR OUR FREE PAMPHLETS 
ON TRADES 


Now being prepared: 

e Careers in Natural Science and 
Engineering 

e Carpenters 

e Bricklayers and Stone Masons 

e Plasterers 

¢ Painters 

e Plumbers 


e Machinists and Machine Operator 

e Sheet Metal Workers 

e The Printing Trades 

e Automobile Mechanic and Repair Man 
e Pipe Fitters and Steam Fitters 

e Electricians 

¢ Optometrists 


A Series of Publications on the Different Occupations in Canada: 


Pamphlets on Mining, Bakery and Foundry Occupations, Electronics, 
and Non-professional Hospital Work. 


These pamphlets, prepared by the Economics and Research Branch of 
the Department of Labour for the purpose of facilitating the vocational 
guidance of young Canadians, are distributed FREE OF CHARGE. 


Apply to the Circulation Manager, Department of Labour, Confederation Bldg., 
: Ottawa 
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Labour Legislation in Newfoundland 
Enacted at 1951 Session 


Enactment of important labour laws was continued at the 1951 session. 
Workmen's compensation, safety in mines, apprenticeship and vocational 
training, and the school-leaving age are among the matters dealt with 


® The enactment of important labour laws, 


f which has been characteristic of each 
: session of the Newfoundland Legislature 
- since Confederation, was continued at the 
6 1951 session held from March 7 to June 22. 
: Benefits payable under the Workmen’s 


Compensation Act were fixed which com- 
pare favourably with those of most of the 
other provinces. A new Regulations of 
Mines Act was passed setting a high 
standard of safety for workmen. Two new 
Acts relating to apprenticeship and voca- 
tional education will further vocational 
training in the province. Action was taken 
to separate the operation of the Labour 
Relations and Trade Union Acts so that 
certification of a bargaining agent will no 
longer be conditional on compliance with 
the Trade Union Act. The school-leaving 
age was raised from 14 to 15 years. A 
provincial federation of fishermen was 
incorporated. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


An Act to amend the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, 1950, was assented to on 
March 30, 1951. The amendments brought 
the Act into effect as of April 1, fixed the 
scale of compensation payable, increased 
the waiting period and made several other 
changes. 


Scale of Compensation 


Benefits payable under the Act were not 
fixed when the Act was passed in 1950 but 
are now set out in nine new sections. 


Death Cases 


If the injury results in the death of a 
workman, a maximum of $125 is allowed 
to cover funeral expenses; where the body 
has to be taken a considerable distance for 
burial, a further sum, not exceeding $125, 
may be paid. A lump sum of $100 and 
$50 a month is payable to the widow or to 


an invalid widower and an additional 
monthly payment of $10 may be made in 
respect of each child under 16 years of age. 
A monthly sum of $20 may be paid for 
each orphan child under 16. Where the 
dependants are other than consort and 
children, the Board may pay any sum it 
determines to be reasonable and propor- 
tionate to the pecuniary loss sustained. In 


respect of the latter dependants, payment x 


is to continue so long as the Board con- 


siders the workman would have contrib- » 


uted to their support. 


In death cases, the compensation 


payable, exclusive of the amount allowed 


for burial expenses, may not be more 
than 66% per cent of the workman’s 
average earnings, and compensation pay- 
ments in excess of this percentage must 
be reduced accordingly. However, the 
monthly payments to a widow and children 
or to orphan children may not be reduced 
if the total does not exceed $100. 

Where there is no widow, or if the 
widow dies, monthly payments may be 
made to a suitable person who acts as 
foster mother to the dependent children, 
on the same basis as if she were the widow 
of the deceased workman. 


A dependent widow who remarries is 


entitled to a lump sum equal to the 
monthly payments for one year, the lump 
sum to be paid within one month after 
her marriage. This provision does not 
apply to payments to a widow in respect 
of a child. 

Payments in respect of a child cease 
when the child reaches the age of 16 or 
dies. An exception is made, however, 
where the Board considers it advisable to 
continue a child’s education, in which case 
payments may be made to the age of 18. 
Payments to invalid children are con- 
tinued without regard to age so long as 
the Board considers the workman, had he 
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than $12.50, and for 


- portion to the 


lived, would have continued to contribute 
to their support. In case of the illness of 
an invalid child or of a dependent child 
under 18, an additional amount, not exceed- 
ing $10 a month, may be paid for the 
duration of the illness. 


Disability 


A workman who is permanently totally 
disabled is entitled to receive for life a 
weekly or other periodical payment equal 
to 663 per cent of his average weekly earn- 
ings during the previous 12 months or for 
any lesser period during which he may have 
been employed. In any case, he is not to 
receive less than $65 a month or the full 
amount of his earnings if they are less 
than $65. 

Tf a workman suffers a permanent partial 
disability, his compensation is a periodical 
payment for life of 663 per cent of the 
difference in his earnings before and after 
the accident. Where the impairment of 
earning capacity is not more than 10 per 
cent, the Board may allow a lump sum 
instead of periodical payments. 

The Board is also authorized to pay 
compensation to a workman who has 
suffered a permanent injury which the 
Board considers capable of impairing his 
earning capacity, even though his earning 
capacity has not been diminished. 

Temporary total or temporary partial 
disability is compensated at the same rate 
as permanent total and permanent partial 
disability, that is, 66% per cent of average 
earnings or 66% per cent of the difference 
in earnings, respectively, but in such case 
compensation is payable only so long as the 
disability lasts. The minimum payment for 


temporary total disability is $12.50 a week: 


or the amount of earnings if they are less 
temporary partial 
disability, a corresponding amount in pro- 
) impairment of earning 
capacity. 

If a workman is injured in the course of 


‘his employment while doing rescue work 


in a mine or in any other industry to save 
human life after an explosion, fire or other 
catastrophe, compensation will be com- 
puted on the basis of 100 per cent of his 
average earnings instead of 663 per cent. 
In computing average earnings, $3,000 a 


year is the maximum amount which may 


be taken into account, the same maximum 
as In Manitoba and Saskatchewan. 


Waiting Period 


The waiting period which must elapse 
before compensation is payable was in- 


_ ereased from three to six days, the waiting 
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period in Alberta and British Columbia. 
No compensation other than medical aid is 
payable for a disability of three days or 
less, but if the disability lasts for more 
than three days but less than six, the 
injured worker receives compensation from 
the fourth day of his injury. A disability 
lasting longer than six days is com- 
pensable from the date of the accident. 


Other Provisions 


The industries of fishing, including seal 
fishing and whaling, the operation of 
trawlers, tankers, draggers and other fish- 
ing vessels, and marine salvage were deleted 
from the list of industries to which Part I 
of the Act applies. Fish handling and fish 
processing on shore by other than the 
members of the crews of fishing vessels are, 
however, within the scope of Part I. 

Also struck out was a section which 
permitted the Board to admit to Part I 
of the Act the members of the crew of a 
fishing vessel who are remunerated by 
shares in the profits or gross earnings if 
they and the owner of the vessel applied 
to the Board to be admitted. Masters and 
members of the crews of fishing vessels are 
still covered by the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act, 1948, the individual liability 
statute, which is now repealed except for 
its application to fishing vessels. Seamen 
have been excluded from Part I by 
regulation. 

The Act, as amended, authorizes the 
Board to exclude from Part I, by regula- 
tion, any industry or industries, or any 
trade, employment or occupation from any 
industry. It may also exclude an industry 
or industries by number limit, and regula- 
tions were made (L.G., 1951, p. 889) 
providing that those employing less than 
three workmen are outside the Act. 

New provisions similar to those in effect 
in some other provinces govern compensa- 
tion for hernia. Clinical hernia is com- 
pensable only if it is of disabling character 
and of recent primary demonstrability, and 
if it can be shown that. an accident 
immediately preceded its onset. The 
worker is required to report his condition 
to his emplover at the time of the accident, 
or within 72 hours if he ceases to work, 
and to undergo an operation within two 
weeks if an operation is deemed advisable. 
However, if the worker does not comply 


with these requirements but the Board. 


deems his failure to do so excusable, 
compensation may be paid for a minimum 
period of seven days before the operation 
and 42 days afterwards, if the hernia is not 
complicated. 


4, 


es | 


Lahour Relations 


Amendments to the Labour Relations 
Act, 1950, repealed the sections of the Act 
which required a trade union to comply 
with the Trade Union Act in order to be 
granted certification and the right to 
bargain with an employer under the Act. 
The Trade Union Act, besides protecting 
unions from civil suits, sets out certain 
provisions which the rules of a union must 
contain and requires a union to file with 
the Minister of Labour a copy of its rules, 
the names and addresses of its officers and 
other information. 


The Newfoundland Federation of Labour 
(TLC), in its annual memorandum of 
legislative proposals to the Newfoundland 
Government, protested against combining 
the two Acts, stating that Newfoundland 
was the only province “where unions were 
compelled to comply with the provisions 
of a statute other than that governing 
labour relations before being granted cer- 
tification and the right to bargain with 
their employers”. The Federation requested 
that certification proceedings be carried 
out under the Labour Relations Act (L.G., 
1951, p. 790). 

The repealed sections of the Act pro- 
vided that a union which failed to comply 
with any of the provisions of the Trade 
Union Act might not be certified as a 
bargaining agent of employees, nor by 
notice require an employer to commence 
collective bargaining with a view to the 
renewal or revision of an agreement or the 
conclusion of a new agreement while such 
failure continued. A third section per- 
mitted the Labour Relations Board to 
revoke the certification of a union already 
certified if it failed to comply with the 
Trade Union Act. 

Another amendment, which was also 
asked for in the labour organization’s 
brief, repealed the section of the Act which 
permitted the Board to order that collec- 
tive bargaining be suspended while the 
application of a union for certification as 
bargaining agent was pending or while the 
Board was considering the revocation of the 
certification of the bargaining agent. 

Other amendments concern an unfair 
labour practice and the penalty to which 
a trade union is liable for an illegal strike. 
Section 4 (8) formerly prohibited a trade 
union, a trade union representative or any 
employee from supporting, encouraging, 
condoning or engaging in “any activity 
that is intended to restrict or limit pro- 
duction”. As now amended, the prohibi- 
tion applies to “any organized slowdown 
intended to restrict or limit production”. 
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The’ maximum fine to which a trade 
union declaring or authorizing an illegal 
strike is able was reduced from $250 to 
$150 for each day that the strike exists, 
the penalty provided under the federal 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act. The Newfoundland Federation 
of Labour requested that the penalty be 
reduced to $100 a day. 

A new section added to the Act pro- 
vides that an extra-provincial company 
whose board of directors does not meet in 
Newfoundland must appoint a person 
resident in the province to bargain collec- 
tively and to conclude and sign a collective 
agreement on its behalf. The agreement 
signed by such person is to be binding on 
the company. Failure on the part of an 
extra-provincial company to comply with 
this requirement is an offence against the 
Act. Similar sections regarding extra- 
provincial companies are contained in the 
Alberta Labour Act and the British 
Columbia Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act. 


Trade Unions 

An amendment to the section of the 
Trade Union Act, 1950, which requires a 
trade union to file with the Minister of 
Labour, upon his request, an audited 
statement of its receipts and expenditures, 
empowers the Minister to ask for such a 
statement only when he has been requested 
to do so by not less than seven members 
of the union. As previously, the minister 
may, if he deems it necessary, require a 
further audit of the union’s accounts to 
be made by a person appointed or 
approved by him, but the expense of the 
audit is now to be paid by the Depart- 
ment of Labour instead of by the union. 
The minister may request the union to 
make available any documents which the 
auditor deems necessary for his purpose. 
A new penalty clause has been inserted. 
A trade union which fails to comply within 
the time specified with a request made by 
the minister under this section is liable 
to a penalty not exceeding $100, with an 
additional $10 for each day on which such 
failure continues. 

Previously, the minister was required to 
issue a certificate annually to every union 
that had filed the required returns. The 
word “annually” has now been removed so. 
that there is no longer any requirement 
as to the annual renewal of a certificate, _ 
but a new paragraph provides that the | 
minister may revoke any certificate if he 
knows that the trade union is no longer 
complying with the Act. The union must 
then return the certificate to the minister. 


Protection of Workmenin Mines 


A new Regulations of Mines Act was 
passed, replacing an earlier statute which 
had become out-of-date. In general, the 
Act and the regulations which are appended 
to it, cited as the Mines (Safety of Work- 
men) Regulations, 1951, are similar to the 
Quebec Mining Act. In its minimum age 
of 18 for employment underground, its 
hygiene and welfare provisions and its 
safety requirements, the Newfoundland Act 
is up to the standard of the most advanced 
mining legislation in Canada. 


The Act itself provides for the appoint- 
ment of inspectors and sets forth their 
powers and duties, requires the notification 
and investigation of accidents, sets out the 
duties of the mine operator with respect to 
the keeping of mine plans, makes pro- 
vision for the fencing of abandoned mines, 
and charges the operator and manager with 
the responsibility of taking all necessary 
measures for the enforcement of the Act 
and regulations. 

The Act authorizes the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council to make regulations 
respecting the sanitary conditions and 
safety of workers in mines, and _ these 
regulations, set out in a schedule, con- 
stitute the main part of the Act. 

By proclamation, the Act went into effect 
on August 1, 1951. 


Inspection 


Provision is made for the appointment 
of a chief inspector and a staff of in- 
spectors to administer the Act. The chief 
inspector is required to report annually to 
the Minister of National Resources on the 
observance of the Act during the preceding 
year. 

An inspector must inspect mines and 
workshops for the reduction of minerals 
to see that the Act and regulations are 
being observed. He may order a manager 
to remedy any condition or practice which 
he considers dangerous, or to stop all work 
immediately and to have the mine or work- 
shop vacated until satisfactory steps have 
been taken to protect the workmen. 


Employment 


The minimum age for employment of 
boys underground was raised from 13 to 18 
years., Higher age limits are set for 
particularly dangerous work and for work 
on which the safety of others depends. 
Twenty years is the minimum age for 
persons entrusted with the transmission of 
signals and orders for putting machines in 
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motion, for persons in charge of machinery 
used for hoisting, lifting or haulage, and 
for those responsible for the charging of 


blasting holes with explosives or for firing © 


explosives. Twenty-one years is fixed as 
the minimum age for persons in charge of 
hoists or windlasses used for raising or 
lowering workmen. As in other provinces, 
the employment of women and girls in 
the working of a mine is forbidden, with 
the exception of those engaged in office or 
laboratory work. 


Investigation of Accidents 


When an accident occurs which disables 
a workman so that he is unable to resume 
work the next day, the manager must 
immediately send written notice to the 
minister stating the nature of the accident 
and the name of the person injured. 

In the case of a fatal accident, the 
manager must immediately notify the chief 
inspector by telephone or telegraph. Until 
an inspector has investigated the circum- 
stances, nothing must be moved or 
disturbed except to save life or relieve 
human suffering. If it is impossible for 
an inspector to investigate immediately, 
the chief inspector may permit the removal 
of wreckage to allow the work of the mine 
to be carried on, after photographs or 
drawings showing details of the scene of 
the accident have been made. 

In conducting an investigation into a 
fatal accident, the inspector has power to 
compel the attendance of witnesses and the 
production of books and documents and to 
take evidence upon oath. The chief in- 
spector must report to the minister describ- 
ing the circumstances which resulted in the 
accident. 

The manager must report certain other 
accidents in writing to the chief inspector 
within 24 hours, whether or not the acci- 
dents result in loss of life or personal 
injury. These accidents include overwind- 
ing a cage or skip; a breakage of a 
hoisting rope or cable, excluding rope 
haulage on levels; an unexpected inrush 
of water; an outbreak of fire below ground; 
and a premature or unexpected explosion. 


General 


To prevent accidents from falling 
materials, the walls and roofs of all under- 
ground workings and the sides and walls of 
open pits and trenches must be scaled free 
of all loose rocks or stones. Proper equip- 
ment must be maintained for scaling. 
Sufficient life-lines must be provided and 
must be used by workmen whenever they 


are in dangerous places. Every person 
working underground must wear an 
approved protective head covering. 

In drawing ore from a storage place, 
the manager must take steps to ensure 
that the material is settling freely above. 
Any person entering the storage place to 
free a hang-up must wear a safety belt 
with an attached and anchored life-line and 
must be attended by another person. 


Hoisting 


Detailed rules are set out with respect 
to the safe construction and protective 
equipment of cages, skips and hoists. 

Hoisting from underground workings by 
horse and pulley block is prohibited. An 
underground hoist must not be used for 
raising or lowering persons unless it is 
installed at least 10 feet from a winze 
or shaft. 

Except in shaft-sinking operations, cages 
or skips in a vertical shaft or one inclined 
to more than 60 degrees from the horizontal 
must travel on rigid guides and be pro- 
vided with guard rails, safety catches and 
a hood. In vertical shafts over 400 feet 
deep, safety cages equipped with a specified 
type of safety catch, a hood and a metallic 
side casing with doors must be provided 
for the raising or lowering of men at each 
change of shift. 

Mechanical brakes and automatic safety 
controls must be provided for hoists oper- 
ating at a rope speed of over 900 feet per 
minute. All hoisting engines must be pro- 
vided with a brake independent of the 
power which runs the engine and within 
easy reach of the hoistman’s seat. A hoist 
used for raising or lowering persons or in 
shaft sinking must not be equipped with a 
brake operated by the hoistman’s foot 
unless each brake is an auxiliary electrical 
device. 

Hoisting engines must be provided with 
a reliable depth indicator visible by the 
hoistman at all times. 

Special rules are included for the safe 
operation of cages and skips. No person 
is permitted to travel in a cage loaded with 
explosives, pipe, drill steel, rails or timber 
except for the purpose of handling them. 
A notice must be posted at the collar of 
the shaft stating the number of persons 
and the maximum weight of materials 
allowed to be carried on the cage or skip. 
The cagetender has authority to prevent 
crowding or disorder in the vicinity of the 
shaft. In the course of shaft sinking, the 


‘eage may not be lowered directly to the 


bottom of the shaft if there are men work- 
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ing there but must be held at least 15 feet 
from the bottom until the workmen below 
give the signal to lower. 

The operator of a hoisting engine used 
for raising or lowering persons or in shaft 
sinking must have had at least one month’s 
experience in operating a reversing hoist. 
He must have a medical certificate issued 
within the previous 12 months stating that 
he has been examined and found mentally 
and physically fit, and free of defects of 
eyesight and hearing which, in the perform- 
ance of his duties, might endanger the 
safety of the employees. 


In excavations more than 50 feet deep, 
signals to set in motion any machinery used 
for hoisting material or for travelling must 
be transmitted to the hoistman by a 
signalling apparatus, but in operations 
carried on with cable-derricks, the chief 
inspector may approve of the transmission 
of signals by motion of the hand. Where 
an electric signalling system is used, the 
hoistman must return the signal to the 
person giving it when men are to be hoisted 
or lowered. During shaft sinking, the men 
working at the bottom of the shaft must 
be able to see or hear the signals. A code 
of signals for hoisting, lowering, stopping, 
and warning of danger is given, a copy of 
which must be posted in front of the hoist- 
man, at the bottom of the shaft, and at all 


shaft stations. As few persons as possible — 


are to be authorized to signal hoist move- 
ments, and a list of the persons authorized 
must be shown to the chief inspector on 
request. 

In shafts of over 600 feet in depth, 
adequate provision must be made to warn 
the hoistman when the bucket, skip or cage 
arrives at a point in the shaft not less 


than the equivalent of three revolutions of © 


the drum of the hoisting engine from the. 
top of the shaft. 

At least once a week a careful inspec- 
tion must be made of all parts of the 
hoisting equipment by a competent person 
appointed by the manager, and his observa- 


tions must be recorded in a special book. » 


Tn all new installations or in case of changes 
in existing installations, a hoist must not 
be used for raising or lowering persons 
until tests are carried out to the satisfac- 
tion of the chief inspector. 

A hoistman’s log book must be kept at 
every shaft or winze, in which the hoist- 


man must make a daily report of the | 


working condition of the hoist, the safety 


devices, the signalling apparatus, any special | 


instructions received involving the safety of 
persons, all abnormal circumstances in con- 
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nection with the operation of the hoist, 
and a report of all trial trips made after 
any shut-down of over two hours. 

The hoistman must test all overwind 
devices at least once every 24 hours and a 
report of the test must be recorded in his 
log book. After going on shift, and before 
a’ conveyance is raised or lowered, the 
hoistman must assure himself that the 
brakes are in proper condition to hold the 
loads suspended on the corresponding drum 
or drums by testing the brakes of the 
drums against the normal starting power 
of the engine or normal starting current. 
He must not unclutch a drum of the hoist 
until the test has been made. When hoist- 
ing has been suspended for more than two 
hours or for repairs, the bucket, cage or 
skip must have made one complete trip up 
and down the working portion of the shaft 
before persons may be raised or lowered. 
The trip must also be recorded in the 
log book. 

Additional rules are set out for double- 
drum hoists and for electric hoists. 

No hoisting rope may be used unless a 
certificate has been issued by the manu- 
facturer giving the information specified in 
the regulations. A copy of the certificate 
must be kept on hand at the mine to be 
shown to an inspector on request. Specifi- 
cations for the factor of safety of hoisting 
ropes are set out. 

A used hoisting rope must not be again 
put into use except with the written 
permission of the chief inspector. 

A special hoisting rope record book must 
be kept for every mine and certain 
information must be recorded for each rope 
and copies forwarded to the minister. 

When a hoisting rope is installed, and 
every six months afterwards, a piece not 
less than eight feet long must be cut off 
the lower end from a position above the 
detachment and retained at the mine for 
inspection by the chief inspector. An 
inspector may instruct the manager to send 
the piece of rope to an approved rope- 
testing laboratory and to supply the chief 
inspector with a copy of the certificate. 


Passageways 


Every shaft more than 100 feet deep 
sunk after the regulations come into force 
is to have a passageway boarded off from 
the part of the shaft where material is 
hoisted, and provided with strong, securely 
fastened ladders inclined to not more than 
80 degrees from the horizontal, in lengths 
of 25 feet or less, with rest platforms con- 
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structed so as to prevent a man from falling - 


through. Ladders must have rungs regu- 
larly spaced not more than 12 inches apart 
nor less than four inches from the wall. 
They must extend at least three feet above 
each platform unless strong hand rails are 
provided. Except during the period of 
preliminary work, there must be in every 
mine at least two passageways through 
which the men working in any section may 
travel to the surface, and conspicuous 
signs underground showing the way to 
emergency exits. In all workings made 
after the regulations come into effect, the 
passageways must be at least 100 feet apart 
and have their outlets in separate buildings. 

Workmen carrying tools in a ladderway 
must carry them in bags or otherwise make 
them secure against falling. 


Surface Buildings 


Any building erected over the mouth of 
a shaft must be isolated and covered with 
fire-resistant materials. All shaft-houses 
must contain adequate fire-extinguishing 
apparatus. No inflammable substances may 
be kept there. Gasoline or oil is not to 
be stored within 100 feet of a shaft-house. 
No. office, storage room, repair shop or 
other construction may be contained within 
a shaft-house without written permission of 
the chief inspector, and blacksmith or drill- 
sharpening shops may not be located within 
50 feet. 

The operator of a mine must keep all 
buildings well lighted and ventilated, and 
free from harmful gases and dusts. An 
inspector must be notified of any major 
construction or alteration of a building, and 
he may require that the construction plans 
be formally approved by the chief in- 
spector. Buildings must have adequate 
exits, halls and stairways, kept clear so as 
to permit the rapid egress of all employees. 
Stairs and runways more than five feet high 
must be provided with hand-rails and every 
opening in a floor must be effectively 
guarded. Oily waste must be kept in 
closed metal containers marked “inflam- 
mable”’, and not placed in or near a 
stairway. Machinery must have adequate 
guards so as to prevent accidents. 


Fire Protection Underground 


Rules for fire protection include the 
requirement that inflammable refuse and 
timber must not be allowed to accumulate 
underground, and that oil and grease kept 
underground must be in metal containers 
and must not exceed the requirements for 
seven days. Cylinders of oxygen must be 
kept upright in a dry and well-ventilated 


place and separate from acetylene cylinders. 
Oxygen and acetylene must not be stored 
in the same place as inflammable or explo- 
sive materials nor come in contact with 
any source of direct heat. Both types of 
cylinders must be sent to the surface when 
exhausted. Calcium carbide is to be stored 
only at the surface in a dry place and in 
its original container; only sufficient quan- 
tity for one day’s use may be taken 
underground in individual containers. 
Except for the usual miner’s carbonide 
lamp, no acetylene generator may be taken 
underground. 

All underground rooms must be con- 
structed so as to reduce fire hazards to a 
minimum, and, unless exemption is granted 
by the chief inspector, fire-doors must be 
installed to cut off the shaft from other 
workings of the mine, and kept in good 
working order at all times. No person may 
build a fire underground unless he has 
received instructions from the manager, and 
fire-fighting equipment has been placed 
close at hand. Suitable fire-fighting equip- 
ment, including head-frames, must be 
maintained underground and in buildings 
at the surface. In every underground 
shaft-hoist-room, the mine owner must 
supply a gas mask or other approved self- 
contained breathing apparatus. All fire- 
fighting equipment must be inspected 
every month by an authorized person, who 
will make a report on its condition to the 
manager. 

Whenever the chief inspector considers 
that a grave fire hazard exists, he may 
designate a “fire hazard area”, to be indi- 
cated by suitable signs. In a fire hazard 
area, no one may smoke, or have open- 
flame lamps or matches without the 
permission of the chief inspector. 

Every mine producing over 100 tons of 
ore a day, and any other mine designated 
by the chief inspector, must have an 


apparatus for introducing into the mine 


ethyl mercaptan or other warning gas 
whenever it is necessary to warn workmen 
underground of an emergency necessitating 
speedy evacuation. 


Explosives 


Detailed rules are also set out for the 
use of explosives. All storage places for 
explosives must be kept meticulously clean, 
must be substantially built with strong 
doors and locks, and must be clearly 
marked on the outside with the words 
“Danger—Explosives”. The manager must 
appoint a competent person to be in charge 
of all magazines, and must permit only 


competent persons to handle explosives. 
Not more than a 48-hour supply of 
explosives, including caps and fuse, may 
be kept underground. No person may 
smoke while handling explosives. It is the 
duty of every workman, before blasting 
in any place, to cause all entrances to be 
guarded, and to give due warning by a 
conventional signal to all persons in the 
vicinity. Workmen must not light a fuse 
in underground workings without having a 
second light placed conveniently close. 
When a round of holes is fired, the work- 
man must, where possible, count the 
number of shots exploding and report any 
misfires and their location to the shift boss, 
who must pass on the information to the 
shift boss in charge of the next relay of 
workmen. 


Use of Electricity 


Both general and specific rules are laid 
down for the use of electricity in mines. 

The manager must appoint an experi- 
enced and competent person to be in charge 
of electrical apparatus or machinery. Only 
an authorized person may repair, extend 
or change any electrical equipment and 
conductors. No person except the one 
authorized by the manager is allowed to 
enter an electrical supply station or inter- 
fere with the working of a machine trans- 
former or motor. When the authorized 


person is not present, he must see that the 


door of the station is securely locked. 


The regulations require that all electrical 
equipment must be so constructed, installed 
and maintained as to reduce life and fire 
hazard to a minimum. For the purposes 
of the regulations, all materials and 
apparatus approved by the Canadian 
Standards Association are deemed to be 
approved. 

Electrical equipment must comply with 
the regulations when placed in service, and 
must be periodically inspected. 


Use of Locomotives 


On every level where mechanical haulage 
is used, there must be a clearance of at 
least 18 inches on each side of the car or 
94 inches on one side, unless clearly marked 
refuges less than 100 feet apart are slashed 
in the walls. No person except members 
of the train crew may ride on a loaded 
car. Every locomotive, trolley or motor 
car must be equipped with a bell, whistle 
or horn to be sounded when starting and 


whenever warning of danger is required, and 


must have a light at the front and rear 
when moving underground. No internal 
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combustion engine may be operated under- 
ground. Any locomotive used must be 
specially designed for underground use and 
approved by the chief inspector, and 
adequate precautions must be observed 
against carbon monoxide gas. The loco- 
motive may be operated only in well- 
ventilated haulage-ways having a minimum 
of 10,000 cubic feet of free air per minute 
at all times. It must be equipped with 
an approved scrubber and filter, and the 
carbon monoxide content of the exhaust 
gases must never exceed 0:25 per cent. 
The operator of the mine must keep a 
log book in which he must record at least 
once a shift, the free air supply and the 
carbon monoxide content of the exhaust 
gases for each locomotive. 


Steam Boilers 


An operator who has a boiler for 
generating steam at a working pressure of 
over 15 pounds p.s.i. must notify the 
minister of the maker, shop number, date 
of construction, name and address of the 
issuer of the last certificate of inspection, 
and the date on the certificate. Such a 
boiler must not be used without permis- 
sion from the chief inspector, who may 
require the boiler to be inspected and certi- 
fied as to its safe maximum pressure. Only 
% properly qualified person may supervise 
the operation of a stationary steam engine 
or boiler. The minister may require an 
annual inspection of each boiler by an 
inspector appointed under the Boiler and 
Pressure Vessel Act; the inspector must 
submit a written inspection report to the 
minister. An annual inspection of a tank 
storing compressed air with a pressure 
above 40 pounds p.s.i. and with a capacity 
of more than six cubic feet may also be 
required by the minister. Before a work- 
man removes a valve or parts of pipe 
under ‘pressure, he must ensure that the 
pressure has been shut off. 


Hygiene 


In every treatment plant or workshop, 
the operator must provide a safe supply 
of drinking water, facilities for washing, and 
a toilet for every 25 men. Where there is 
danger from harmful reagents or substances, 
signs must be placed to warn the workers, 
and antidotes and washes provided for the 
treatment of injuries. Care must be taken 
to prevent cyanide from coming into con- 
tact with any acid substances, and rubber 
gloves must be supplied to all workers 
handling cyanide salts or solutions. The 
maintenance of an adequate number of 
sanitary conveniences in the underground 
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workings of a mine is required. In every 
mining operation underground, where more 
than 10 men work on a shift, the operator 
must provide and maintain at the surface 
a suitably large, well lighted, ventilated 
and heated dry-house equipped with hot 
and cold water, basins and showers, where 
the men can wash themselves and change 
and dry their clothes. 


Masks 


The operator must supply masks, of a 
type approved by the chief inspector, to 
all workmen who are exposed to dust, gas 
or fumes. Every workman is responsible 
for cleaning his mask every day, and no 
workman may use another’s mask. The 
operator must sterilize all masks at least 
once a week. A competent person 
appointed by him must inspect all masks 
regularly, and a workman who notices a 
defect in his mask must report it to the 
manager for repair or replacement. Dust 
masks must be inspected at least once a 
month, and the apparatus designed for 
poisonous substances once a week. Masks 
must be protected against dust when not 
in use. 


Ventilation 


Either by natural ventilation where this 
is possible or by mechanical means, the 
air in every mine must contain sufficient 
oxygen for health and be free from 
dangerous amounts of harmful impurities, 
including dust. Where possible, there must 
be main fans at the surface, housed in 
fireproof structures. Whether underground 
or on the surface, ventilating fans must 
be reversible from the surface. Disused 
workings must be examined before being 
used again to ascertain whether foul air or 
dangerous gases have accumulated. 


Protection from Water 


Every mine must be supplied with 
machinery and appliances for keeping the 
mine free from water, and precautions must 
be taken against a sudden breaking 
through of water. The permission of the 
chief inspector is required for the erection 
of any dam or bulkhead more than three 
feet high, and its location must be shown 
on the mine plan. 


First Aid 


If more than 25 persons are employed 
in mining or quarrying operations, the 
operator must provide suitable stretchers, 
bandages and other first-aid equipment to 
be kept at or near the works for imme- 
diate use in case of accidents. If the mine 


has more than 50 employees, the operator 
must provide during working hours a 
trained first-aid attendant. 


Open Cast Workings 


Safe means must be provided for con- 
veying men and materials in open cast 
workings. Derricks are not to be used for 
conveying workmen except in case of 
serious emergency. Travelways must be 
provided, with ladders or stairways where 
necessary. These ladders and stairways, if 
built on an angle of more than 45° from 
the horizontal, must have landings every 
30 feet unless an inspector authorizes other- 
wise. All stairways must have handrails, 
and the requirements for ladders are the 
same as in underground workings. Other 
regulations are designed to prevent acci- 
dents from falling sand and gravel. All 
unconsolidated material must be removed 
for a distance of six feet from the working 
surface. Before men begin to work near a 
pit-wall, it must be examined and declared 
safe by the foreman. Every man working 
on a pit-wall to clean it of loose material 
must wear a life-line which is attached to 
a solid anchor and supervised from above. 

Where work is being done by hand in 
unconsolidated materials, the method of 
undercutting is prohibited. No vertical 
working face must be higher than 10 feet, 
so that if the material to be excavated is 
more than 10 feet thick, the work must 
be done in benches or at an angle of safety. 
Unless otherwise authorized in writing by 
the chief inspector, all open cast workings 
more than 100 feet deep must be worked 
in benches not higher than 65 feet and 
wider than they are high, unless excavation 
and loading are done by mechanical means. 


Plans 


Mine operators are required to keep 
exact, up-to-date plans, as specified in the 
Act, of the surface and underground work- 
ings of the mine. The minister may also 
require additional plans to be made to give 
a better knowledge of the deposits and of 
the work done in the mines for the pro- 
tection of the workmen. If work is 
suspended for at least one month, the 
operator is required to forward to the 
minister within two months a certified 
copy of the plans of the underground works 
existing at the date of cessation of the 
work. 


Abandoning a Mine 


Where a mine has been abandoned or 
the work discontinued, the owner must see 
that the top of the shaft and all entrances 


from the surface as well as other dangerous 
pits and openings are kept securely fenced . 
to the satisfaction of an inspector. An 
owner who fails to comply with this 
requirement after written notice from an 
inspector is guilty of an offence. Where 
an inspector finds that, because of danger 
to health or property, fencing is required 
immediately, he may have the work done 
at the expense of the Department of 
Natural Resources. The expense with 
interest is a lien upon the mine or mining 
work, and no dealings with the mine will 
be legal until the owner has discharged his 
debt to the Crown. 


Responsibility for Enforcement 


The operator is required to appoint a 
manager to take responsibility for the 
direction of the mine. The operator and 
manager are responsible for the enforce- 
ment of the provisions of the Act and 
regulations and must take all necessary 
measures to ensure that they are observed 
by every employee. Foremen, shift bosses, 
mine captains and department heads are 
responsible for the enforcement of the rules 
which are applicable to the work over 
which they have supervision. Workmen | 
are also required to carry out their duties 
in accordance with the rules. The manager 
must appoint a suitable person to take 
responsibility for enforcing the requirements 
of the Act during his absence. 

If work in or about a mine is let toa’ | 
contractor or sub-contractor, he must K 
comply with the Act and regulations, and — 
he is punishable for non-compliance as if 
he were the operator or manager. Any 
book of special rules prepared by the 
manager of a particular mine must be ~ 
reviewed by the chief inspector and, if 
approved by him, will be deemed to be 
incorporated in the regulations at that mine. 

A copy of the regulations and special rules ¢ 
must be given to each workman. 


Penalties 


Penalties are provided for various offences 
under the Act. A workman is prohibited : 
from entering a mine or from going near 
any machinery in motion while under the 
influence of or while carrying intoxicants. 
All prosecutions for offences may be taken 
in the name of the minister, the chief’ 
inspector or an inspector. ‘ 


Boilers and Pressure Vessels wh 
Changes were made in the Boiler and 
Pressure Vessel Act, 1949. An amendment 
to the definition of “boiler” stipulates that 
the Act does not apply to a boiler used — 4 
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solely for heating a building occupied by 
not more than four families if the building 
is one used only for residential purposes. 
New paragraphs were added to this section 
defining “design”, “design pressure”, “weld- 
ing” and “working pressure”. These terms 
are used in the Act but were not hitherto 
defined. 


Another amendment prescribes more 
clearly the duration of an _ inspection 
certificate. The certificate, issued by the 


Minister of Labour after inspection and 
payment of the prescribed fee, authorizes 
the operation of the boiler, pressure vessel 
or plant from the date of inspection as 
stated in the certificate until the date of 
the next inspection, unless the certificate is 
. cancelled or unless a shorter period is 
specified in the certificate. 

The Lieutenant-Governor in Council is 
empowered to make regulations requiring 
the manufacturer of a boiler or pressure 
vessel to make a report on its construction, 
and prescribing the information to be con- 
tained in the report and the manner in 
which the information may be verified. 
This new provision replaces one which 
permitted regulations to be made provid- 
ing for the licensing of persons or com- 
panies manufacturing, selling or installing 
boilers, pressure vessels and other equip- 
ment. 


Apprenticeship 


An Apprenticeship Act passed May 11, 
similar to the New Brunswick Act, makes 
provision for contracts of apprenticeship 
and training for apprentices. Under the 
new statute, a person of at least 16 years 
of age may enter into a contract of 
apprenticeship with an employer in a 
skilled trade. The apprentice agrees to 
learn a trade requiring a minimum of 4,000 
hours of reasonably continuous’ employ- 
ment. In addition to practical training, 
the contract provides for a course of 
related technical instruction provided and 
paid for by the provincial Government. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the general administration of the Act. 
Under his direction, a Director of Appren- 
ticeship, appointed by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council, will supervise and 
inspect all apprenticeship training carried 
on under the Act. There is to be also a 
Provincial Apprenticeship Board, appointed 
by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, 
composed of an equal number of repre- 
sentatives of employers and of employees, 
together with one official from the Depart- 
ment of Labour, one from the Department 
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of Education, and a chairman. Members 
of the Board will serve without salary, but 
may be paid necessary travelling expenses 
and a per diem allowance when attending 
meetings of the Board. Quarterly meet- 
ings must be held, and any special 
meetings that the chairman considers 
necessary. Full records must be kept of all 
proceedings. 

It is the duty of the Board to determine 
whether any trade is a skilled trade appro- 
priate for a contract of apprenticeship. It 
must register all apprentices and keep a 
record of every contract. It may approve 
and certify contracts of apprenticeship as 
binding upon the parties. It may refuse 
to certify a contract which it considers is 
not in the best interests of either employer 
or apprentice, and may demand any 
evidence which it considers necessary, 
including a copy of the birth certificate of 
the apprentice. The Board may grant 
credit to a person desiring to become an 
apprentice for any trade experience he has 
acquired as a workman or in the Armed 
Forces, or for any training received in a 
vocational school or in the Forces, and 
may decide the further time required to 
complete his period of apprenticeship. The 
Board will determine the nature and dura- 
tion of courses of technical instruction. It 
may provide for periodic trade tests and 
for the final examination of apprentices, 
and may issue certificates to those who 
pass the necessary tests and complete their 
training successfully. An advisory com- 
mittee equally representative of employers 
and employees may be appointed by the 
Board for any particular trade. The Board 
has final authority to settle any dispute 
arising out of a contract of apprenticeship 


. or a plan of apprenticeship training. 


The Act requires that certain informa- 
tion be included in every contract of 
apprenticeship. 
tracting parties, the date of birth of the 
apprentice, the date on which the contract 
begins and ends, and the trade in which 
the apprentice is to be trained must be 
stated. The contract must also fix the 
number of hours to be spent by the 
apprentice in reasonably continuous employ- 
ment, the nature of his duties, the 
maximum number of hours in a day and 
days in a week to be worked and the 
number of hours to be devoted to a course 
of related technical instruction. It must 
also provide a seale of wages with increases 
at fixed intervals to be paid to the appren- 
tice by the employer. The rate of wages 
must never be less than the rate of 
wages established by collective agreement 
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or otherwise established as the standard 
rate for apprentices in the trade. The 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council, on the 
recommendation of the Board, may make 
regulations fixing the remuneration, if any, 
to be paid to an apprentice for the time 
spent in technical class instruction. 

Every contract musi allow for a proba- 
tionary period of not less than three 
months, during which time either party 
may terminate the agreement upon giving 
one week’s notice in writing to the other 
and to the Board. After the period of 
probation, a contract may be terminated 
by the Board with the mutual agreement 
of the parties or for due cause. The con- 
tract must also contain a provision that 
if an employer is unable to carry out the 
terms of the contract, he may, with the 
approval of the Board and the consent of 
the apprentice, transfer the apprentice to 
another employer who agrees to assume 
his obligations. 

Upon the written complaint of any 
interested person or upon his own initiative, 
the director may make an investigation to 
determine whether either party to a con- 
tract has violated it. He must report his 
findings to the Board, which will decide 
whether or not there has been a violation, 
and if so, the contract is rendered voidable 
at the option of the aggrieved party. Hither 
party may suspend a contract for gross 
misconduct on the other’s part, but only 
with the consent of the director, who must 
investigate the circumstances and report 
to the Board. Within three weeks of the 
suspension, the Board must consider the 
reasons for the suspension and either cancel 
the contract or terminate the suspension 
and must determine the wages to be paid 
to the apprentice for the period of 
suspension. 

Provision is made for an employer or 
group of employers and one or more trade 
unions to agree on a plan of apprentice- 
ship training for the trade in which they 
are all engaged. The plan may provide 
for the form and requirements of the con- 
tracts of apprenticeship to be used, which 
must comply with the minimum require- 
ments under the Act. It may state the 
ages above or below which no person is 
eligible to be an apprentice in the trade, 
and the ages above or below which no 
person may be employed except under a 
contract. The plan may limit the number 
of apprentices having regard to the future 


need of skilled employees in the trade, and 


may fix the ratio of apprentices to journey- 
men in the case of each employer. No 
plan is to go into effect until it has been 


approved by the Board. Upon receiving a 
joint petition in writing of employers and 
unions, the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
may order that a plan of apprenticeship 
training approved by the Board will apply 
to the entire trade within a designated area 
or areas of the province, if he is satisfied 
that a sufficient proportion of the employers 
and employees to be affected by the plan 
desire it. After the order has gone into 
effect, no person may be apprenticed in 
the trade in the area specified except in 
accordance with the plan. 

No apprentice may be required to work 
in a plant where work has stopped because 
of a labour dispute. 

The minister, with the approval of the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council, may enter 
into agreements concerning apprenticeship 
with the Government of Canada or with 
municipalities, and the Government may 
make regulations for the administration of 
the Act. 

A penalty clause provides a fine not 
exceeding $100 for contravention of or 
failure to comply with the Act, regulations 
or an order of the Provincial Apprentice- 
ship Board, and for violation of a contract 
of apprenticeship or plan of apprenticeship 
training. 


Vocational Education 

Besides its new Apprenticeship Act, New- 
foundland enacted a Vocational Education 
Act. Vocational education is defined as~ 
“any form of instruction below university 
level, the purpose of which is to fit any 
person for gainful employment or to in- 
erease his skill and efficiency therein, and 
includes instruction to fit any person for 
employment in agriculture, forestry, min- 
ing, fishing, construction, manufacturing,’ 
commerce, or in any other primary or 
secondary industry in Canada’. The Act, 
which is to be administered by the 
Minister of Education, provides for the 
appointment of a Director of Vocational 
Education and of a Vocational Education » 
Advisory Board of eight members, and 
authorizes the JLieutenant-Governor in 
Council to establish vocational schools. 

The Lieutenant-Governor in Council is 
empowered to appoint a Director of Voca- 
tional Education who will be head of a 
division of the Department of Education, 
known as the Division of Vocational 
Education, and principal of the St. John’s 
Vocational Institute, and will hold office 
during pleasure. 

The Act also authorizes the Lieutenant- — 
Governor in Council to set up a Voca- 
tional Edueation Advisory Board, of which 
the Deputy Minister of Education is to be 
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the chairman and the Director of Voca- 
tional Education secretary. Its members 
will include the Deputy Ministers of 
Labour and of Fisheries and Co-operatives, 
two persons recommended by the New- 
foundland Board of Trade, two persons 
recommended by the Newfoundland Feder- 
ation of Labour, and one person recom- 
mended by the Council of Education. 
Members are to hold office for three years 
and will be eligible for reappointment, but 
one each of the representatives of the Board 
of Trade and of the Federation of Labour 
will retire each year, beginning at the end 
of the Board’s second year of office. 


The Vocational Education Advisory Board 
will advise the minister in any matter 
relating to vocational education and assist 
in the establishment of vocational schools 
and their supervision. Subject to the 
approval of the minister, it will select 
equipment and text books, recommend 
courses of instruction, and recommend ade- 
quate establishments for the staff for each 
school. The Board must annually, by 
October 31, submit to the minister a report 
of its activities for the preceding year. 

Vocational schools may be established 
by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council in 
certain suitable localities and instruction 
provided to meet the requirements of the 
population and industries in the districts 
designated. The minister, with the 
approval of the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council, will appoint the instructors and 
administrative staff and fix their salaries. 
Upon the recommendation of the Board; 
the minister may provide for evening 
vocational classes to be given to persons 
over 15 years of age. 


Whenever a vocational school or course 
of instruction has been established, an 
advisory committee with special knowledge 
of a particular trade or occupation and of 
local needs may be appointed by the 
minister on the advice of the Board. As 
far as possible, employers and employees 
must be equally represented on these 
committees. Upon the recommendation of 
a committee and with the approval of the 
Minister of Labour, schools and courses 
may be established for the instruction of 
apprentices. 

The Lieutenant-Governor in Council is 
empowered to make regulations for the 
carrying out of the purposes of the Act, 
including regulations providing for the 
operation of vocational schools, for 
schedules of tuition fees, and for the 
establishment of bursaries or scholarships 
for vocational students or for those desiring 
to train as vocational teachers, 
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School Attendance 


An amendment to the 1942 School 
Attendance Act raises the minimum school- 
leaving age from 14 to 15 years. 


Shop Closing 


An amendment to the Shops Act, 1940, 
allows the Minister of Provincial Affairs 
by order to change the hours and days 
listed in Schedule A of the Act, which 
fixes the opening and closing hours for 
shops in shop-closing areas, and provides 
that shops shall not be open on specified 
holidays. Any change made by the min- 
ister under this section will apply to the 
area or areas referred to in the order. 

Additions are made to Schedule B, which 
lists the special businesses which are 
exempted from the provisions of the Act 
regulating hours of closing. Eggs, fresh 
yeast, fresh green vegetables, cakes, pastries 
and ice cream are now included in the list 
of foods which may be sold. The sale of 
pens, pencils, ink, exercise books and other 
school supplies is now permitted, and also 
the sale of soft drinks. 

Amendments were also made to the 
Exploits Valley (Closing:Hours) Shop Act, 
1938, adding the communities of Windsor 
and Millertown to the area covered by the 
Act, and making additions to the schedule 
of businesses not required to comply with 
the hours of closing regulations. These 
include the additions made to Schedule B 
of the general Shops Act already listed, 
and also the sale of photographic films, and 
the Canadian National Railways business. 


Organization of Fishermen 


At the invitation of the Government of 
Newfoundland, representatives of the fisher- 
men of the province held a conference in 
St. John’s to form a province-wide occupa- 
tional organization. An Act passed June 22 
incorporated the Newfoundland Federation 
of Fishermen and set out the constitution 
of the new organization. The aim of the 
federation is to promote “the welfare, 
progress and protection of Newfoundland 
fishermen”, particularly to improve their 
economic position by working for the 
general improvement of the fishing 
industry. 


Teachers 


The Newfoundland Teachers’ Associa- 
tion Act incorporates the Newfoundland 
Teachers’ Association and requires all 
teachers except those exempted by by-laws 
to be members of the Association. 


Drivers’ Licences 


The new Highway Traffic Act, assented 
to June 22, which repeals an Act of 1941, 
sets a minimum age of 16 for drivers of 
motor bicycles, and a minimum age of 17 
for drivers of any other type of motor 
vehicle. No provision is made for a 
chauffeur’s licence, but regulations require 
the owner of a public service vehicle to 
file with the Minister of Public Works 
medical certificates for each driver, certify- 
ing that he has no physical defect likely 
to interfere with safe driving, and that his 
sight meets the required standard. The 
owner must not allow anyone to operate 
the vehicle unless he has had at least one 
year’s driving experience extending through 


the four seasons, and is competent to 
operate the type of vehicle he is required 
to drive. 


Old Age Pensions 

An amendment to the Old Age and 
Blind Persons Pension Act, 1949, requires 
the chairman of the Old Age Pensions 
Board to submit to the Minister of Public 
Welfare not later than May 30 each year 


a report of the administration of the Act. - 


for the preceding financial year, together 
with a statement of expenditures and an 
estimate of the sum required for the next 
year. The minister must present the report 
and the financial statement to the Legis- 
lature within 15 days if it is then in 
session, or within 15 days of the opening 
of the next session. 
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Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Supreme Court of Canada deals with division of legislative powers in 


respect to regulation of bus transport. 


Application to quash order 


refusing certification of police union is dismissed in Nova Scotia. 
Quebec court rules box plant workers not entitled to printers’ wages 


The Supreme Court of Canada, in an 
important constitutional case, has held that 
transport of passengers by bus beyond the 
boundaries of a province is within the 
exclusive legislative jurisdiction of Parlia- 
ment but that transport by bus entirely 
within the province, even if carried on as 
part of interprovincial operations, is sub- 
ject to provincial authority. 

In Nova Scotia, the Supreme Court has 
dismissed an application to quash an order 
of the Labour Relations Board refusing to 
certify a bargaining agent for policemen, 
holding that policemen are not employees 
under the Nova Scotia Trade Union Act. 

Upholding a judgment of the Superior 
Court, the Quebee Court of King’s Bench, 
Appeal Side, has found the Printing Trades 
Decree under the Quebec Collective Agree- 
ment Act does not apply to two employees 
engaged in printing operations in a box 
factory. 


Supreme Court of Canada 


The Supreme Court of Canada, in a 
decision given October 22, held that the 
Motor Carrier Board of New Brunswick 
acted beyond the scope of provincial 
authority in prohibiting an American bus 
company which operates between Boston 


and Glace Bay, NS., from picking up or 
putting off passengers in New Brunswick. 
Local transport, that is, the carrying of 
passengers between two points within the 
province, was held to be subject to pro- 
vincial control. This was a reversal of a 
judgment given by the Appellate Division 
of the Supreme Court of New Brunswick. 
The appellant, Winner, who resides at 
Lewiston, Maine, operates a passenger bus 
service under the name of MacKenzie 


Coach Lines between Boston and Glace ’ 


Bay, through New Brunswick. Between 
Boston and the New Brunswick border he 
operates under a certificate granted by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, a federal 


commission in the United States having ~ 


jurisdiction over inter-state transportation. 

Two New Brunswick statutes, the Motor 
Vehicle Act and the Motor Carrier Act, 
are applicable to bus operations on New 
Brunswick highways. The Motor Vehicle 
Act provides for the regulation of every 
motor vehicle using the highways and for 
the making of regulations dealing with 
fixing fees, classifying vehicles, regulating 
the size, weight, equipment or loads to be 
permitted, and the speed and handling of 


traffic. Winner had at all times purchased 


a licence as required by this Act. 
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The Motor Carrier Act deals with the 
business of public carriage on the high- 
ways. In the Act as passed in 1937, a 
public motor bus was defined as:— 


A motor vehicle plying or standing for 
hire by, or used to carry, passengers at 
separate fares to, from or in any part of 
the province. 


A 1939 amendment struck out the words 
“to, from or in any part of the province” 
and substituted therefor “from any point 
within the province to a destination also 
within the province.” In 1949 this last 
clause was struck out. The Motor Carrier 
Board established under the Act is 
empowered to 

grant to any person, firm or company a 

licence to operate or cause to be operated 

public motor buses or public motor trucks 


over specified routes and between specified 
points within the province. 


The 1949 amendment to the definition of 
public motor bus was intended to enable 
the Motor Carrier Board to prohibit the 
taking on or putting off of passengers. On 
June 17, 1949, the Board issued to Winner 
a licence reading as follows:— 

Israel Winner doing business under the 
name and style of “MacKenzie Coach 
Lines”, at Lewiston in the State of Maine 
is granted a licence to operate public 
motor buses from Boston in the State of 
Massachusetts, through the Province of 
New Brunswick on Highways Nos. 1 and 
2, to Halifax and Glace Bay in the Prov- 
ince of Nova Scotia and return, but not 
to enbus or debus passengers in the said 


Province of New Brunswick after August 
1, 1949. 


At the time of applying to the Motor 
Carrier Board for a_ licence, Winner 
challenged the validity of the Motor 
Carrier Act, and after August 1, 1949, 
incidental to carrying passengers on inter- 
provincial and international trips, he had 
continued to pick up within the province 
passengers and their baggage, including 
those having a destination also within 
New Brunswick. He intended to continue 
to do so unless a court of competent juris- 
diction declared that such operations are 
prohibited by the Motor Carrier Act or 
other legislation. 

The S.M.T. (Eastern) Ltd., another bus 
company operating over the same _ high- 
ways in New Brunswick, brought an action 
against Winner complaining that he con- 
tinually took on and put off passengers 
within the province, contrary to his licence, 
after August 1, 1949. The company claimed 
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an injunction against Winner to restrain 
him from so doing, and asked for an 
accounting of fares received from the 
carriage of passengers within the province, 
together with damages and costs. 

By a Statement of Defence, Winner 
claimed that his operation of public motor 
buses was primarily international and inter- 
provincial within the meaning of subsection 
10 (a) of Section 92 of the BNA Aet, 
and that his operations were not prohibited 
by, or subject to, the Motor Carrier Act, 
and that the statute is ultra vires of the 
Legislature of the province. 

The case came before Mr. Justice Hughes 
in the Chancery Division of the Supreme 
Court of New Brunswick. Mr. Justice 
Hughes ordered that certain questions of 
law be raised for the opinion of the 
Supreme Court of New Brunswick (Appel- 
late Division) and that in the meantime 
proceedings in the action be stayed. It 
was further ordered that, after the ques- 
tions had been answered, the matter should 
be referred back to the Supreme Court 
Chancery Division for further proceedings. 

The questions asked whether Winner’s 
operations within New Brunswick or any 
part of them were prohibited or in any 
way affected by the Motor Carrier Act or 
orders under it; whether the 1949 amend- 
ment to the Motor Carrier Act (concerning 
the definition of public motor bus) was 
intra vires of the New Brunswick Legis- 
lature; and whether the Motor Vehicle Act 
and regulations under it prohibited or 
affected his operations. The Appellate 
Division answered “yes” to these questions. 
From that decision Winner appealed to the 
Supreme Court of Canada. 

The Supreme Court of Canada allowed 
the appeal and set aside the order appealed 
from. The answer of the Court “to such 
parts of the questions submitted as it is 
considered -necessary to answer for the 
disposition of the issues properly raised in 
the pleadings” is as follows:— 

It is not within the legislative powers 
of the Province of New Brunswick by the 
statutes or regulations in question, or 
within the powers of the Motor Carrier 
Board by the terms of the licence granted 
by it, to prohibit the appellant by his 
undertaking from bringing passengers into 
the Province of New Brunswick from out- 
side said province and permitting them to 
alight, or from carrying passengers from 
any point in the province to a point out- 
side the limits thereof, or from carrying 
passengers along the route traversed by 
its buses from place to place in New 
Brunswick, to which passengers stop-over 


privileges have been extended as an 
incident of the contract of carriage. 


The case was heard before the full Court. 
The Attorney-General of New Brunswick 
was a party to the action, upholding the 
validity of the Motor Carrier Act, and the 
Attorney-General of Canada, and _ the 
Aittorneys-General of six other provinces, as 
well as the two large railway companies 
and two motor transport companies, inter- 
vened. Nine separate reasons for judg- 
ment were given. 

The Chief Justice held that it was not 
within the competency of the Motor 
Carrier Board, under the powers given it 
by the Act, to issue a licence to a non- 
resident. He considered that it was only 
the Motor Vehicle Act which provided for 
issuing a licence to a non-resident operator. 
Therefore, as the licence upon which the 
S.M.T. (Eastern) Ltd. relied in asking for 
the injunction was issued wholly without a 
shadow of authority, Winner’s appeal 
should be allowed. He accordingly gave 
the following separate answer to the ques- 
tions submitted by the trial judge :— 
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The operations or proposed operations 
of the defendant-appellant within the 
Province of New Brunswick or any part 
or parts thereof as above set forth are 
not prohibited or in any way affected by 
the provisions of The Motor Carrier Act 
1937 and amendments thereto. On _ the 
contrary, such operations or proposed 
operations are specifically provided for in 
Regulation 13, made under authority of 
The Motor Vehicle Act. The attempt to 
restrict them in the Order made by the 
Motor Carrier Board is illegal and wltra 
vires. 


As the other eight members of the Court 
did not consider that the Board had 
exceeded the powers given it by the Act, 
they followed a different line of reasoning 
in reaching their decision. They consid- 
ered that the main question was whether 
Winner’s operations, in whole or in part, 
came within Section 92 (10) (a) of the 
BNA Act, which would bring it within the 
legislative jurisdiction of Parliament. Sec- 
tion 92 (10) (a) reads:— 


92. In each province the Legislature 
may exclusively make Laws in relation to 
Matters coming within the Classes of 
Subjects next hereinafter enumerated; that 
is to say,— 


10. Local Works and Undertakings other 
than such as are of the following classes: 
(a) Lines of Steam or other Ships. 
Railways, Canals, Telegraphs, and 
other Works and Undertakings con- 
necting the province with any other 
or others of the provinces, or 
extending beyond the limits of the 
province. 


The effect of this is to transfer the excepted 
works and undertakings to Section 91 and 
thus to place them under the exclusive 
jurisdiction of Parliament. 

The New Brunswick Court held that 
Winner’s business was not an undertaking 
within this definition since they considered 
that, in order to fall within the class of 
matters referred to in subheading (a). it 
was necessary that undertakings should be 
local in their nature, those “which have 
their origin and situs within the province.” 
Winner’s undertaking, in their view, “was 
‘local’ in the State of Maine. It is not 
local in New Brunswick.” The Supreme 
Court of Canada did not concur in restrict- 
ing the scope and meaning of the words in 
this manner. In dealing with this point, 
Mr. Justice Estey said :— 

The section read as a whole indicates 
that included in the phrase “local works 
and undertakings” are activities other 
than, as well as, those which were 
initiated or have their head offices in the 
province. It is rather the scope of the 
operations that determines the legislative 
jurisdiction. 


Mr. Justice Fauteux further pointed out 
that while what is described as the main 
office of Winner’s company is situated in 
Lewiston, he has agencies at several 
strategic points on the bus line he operates, 
in New Brunswick as well as in Nova 
Scotia. He did not think that “the point 
from which an undertaking is partly or 
wholly managed or directed may become 
the decisive element in the consideration — 
of the question.” Mr. Justice Locke cited 


previous cases in which the words had not ~ 


been given the limited meaning ascribed to 
them by the New Brunswick Court. 

It was also held in the New Brunswick 
Court that Winner, being a foreign national, 
had no status entitling him to question the 
validity of the legislation. The Supreme 
Court of Canada held that the fact that 
the appellant was an alien did not affect 
his right to challenge the legislation in ques- 
tion. Mr. Justice Kellock cited the pre- 


cedent of Porter v. Freudenberg (1915) m 


which Lord Reading stated :— 


Alien friends have long since been, and 
are at the present day, treated in refer- 
ence to civil rights as if they were British 
subjects, and are entitled to the enjoyment 
of all personal rights of a citizen. 


To determine whether Winner’s opera- 
tions came within Section 92 (10) (a), the 
Court examined the words “local works 
and undertakings.” 


It was argued on ee, 


behalf of the respondent that this phrase 
could not cover bus transport. Mr. Justice 
Estey cited Lord Reid’s explanation of the 
meaning of these words in the Empress 
Hotel case :— 


The latter part of the paragraph makes 
it clear that the object of the paragraph 
is to deal with means of interprovincial 
communication. Such communication can 
be provided by organizations or under- 
takings, but not by inanimate things 
alone. 


He also quoted from Viscount Dunedin 
in the Radio case :— 


“Undertaking” is not a physical thing, 


but is an arrangement under which of 
course physical things are used. 


He concluded that Winner’s organization, 
under which he operates his bus service, is, 
within the foregoing, an arrangement con- 
necting New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. 
This arrangement, together with his equip- 
ment, constitutes a works and undertaking 
within the meaning of Section 92 (10) (a). 
Mr. Justice Fauteux, also commenting on 
this point, was of the opinion that, in 
the hght of what was said by Viscount 
Dunedin, 


the conclusion that the operation of the 
bus line of the appellant is an under- 
taking within the meaning of the word in 
the subsection and that it is an under- 
taking which connects one province to 
another, is, with deference, inescapable. 


There was general agreement with this 
reasoning among the eight judges. 


Having determined that the international 
and interprovincial aspects of the bus line 
brought it within Section 92 (10) (a), the 
next question for determination was 
whether the exception bringing it under 
federal control applied to all parts of the 
operation. It is the carrying of passengers 
into New Brunswick from the United 
States or from another province of Canada, 
and picking up passengers in New Bruns- 
wick to be carried out of the province, that 
give it the essential characteristic which 
brings it under the legislative jurisdiction 
of Parliament. Winner contended that 
local service, that is, the transportation of 
passengers between points within the prov- 
ince, was necessarily incidental to these 
operations and likewise under federal 
control. In support of this contention it 
was argued that the same considerations 
as apply to railways and telegraphs should 


apply to bus operations. Mr. Justice Estey - 


held that there was a sharp distinction 
between them. 
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These works and undertakings are quite 
different in character. The owners of the 
former provide the roadbed and _ tracks, 
the latter the wire and poles, and both 
provide all other facilities necessary to 
their respective operations. The appel- 
lant’s works and undertaking consist of 
his buses and the arrangement under which 
they are operated. As such, his works 
and undertaking are designed and devel- 
oped to operate upon the provincial high- 
ways, which must be located, constructed, 
maintained and controlled by the prov- 
ince. The essential difference is that, 
while railways and telegraphs operate 
upon their own property, the appellant 
operates his bus service upon the high- 
Ways maintained and controlled by the 
province. The factors that militate 
against a practical severance of the intra- 
provincial railway and telegraph businesses 
are not, to an important degree, present 
in the appellant’s bus service as he has 
developed it, or as it would be in the 
ordinary course of such a business. 


Mr. Justice Locke further pointed out 
that :— 


The distinction between an undertaking 
such as this and that of the railway 
companies is that in the case of the latter 
it is an essential of the operation that 
there should be railway stations established 
at regular intervals along the line and 
large expenditures incurred for that pur- 
pose, and that there be facilities afforded 
for the carriage of both passengers and 
freight between these stations as a neces- 
sary part of an effective railway opera- 
tion. These considerations do not, in my 
opinion, apply to an undertaking such as 
that of the appellant. 


The opinion of the majority of the 
members of the Court was that it is only 
the “through” as distinct from the “local” 
carriage which it was ultra vires of the 
Provincial Legislature to prohibit. Speak- 
ing of the carrying of passengers between 
points within the province, Mr. Justice 
Fauteux said :— 


In law, it has by itself none of the 
features which, considered alone, would 
bring it within the meaning of subsec- 
tion 10 (a) of Section 92. In fact, such 
local transportation is not a necessary 
incident to the interprovincial service of 
the appellant. The operations carried on 
by 8.M.T. (Eastern) Ltd., the respondent, 
sufficiently indicate that such local service 
is in itself a complete undertaking. It is 
true that both the interprovincial and local 
services may merge in one undertaking. 
This, however, is no reason to ignore the 
legal premises on which the issue must be 
determined, and further to conclude that 
either the local or the interprovincial part 
of the whole service must be considered as 
a necessary incident to the other. These 
local operations remain within provincial 
control. 


The practical consequences of removing 
the local operations of an interprovincial 
bus company from provincial control were 
discussed by Mr. Justice Kellock:— 


Local carriage of traffic by bus has 
become, over wide areas, an essential 
public service, and, unless regulated to 
prevent excessive competition, the section 
of the public dependent upon such service 
will often suffer. Such regulation would 
be impossible if any person, merely because 
he operates across a provincial boundary, 
perhaps at no great distance away, could 
compete with a purely local undertaking, 
free from any local control. It is past 
question, in my opinion that a local legis- 
lature may, as a purely local matter, 
authorize the granting of exclusive trans- 
port franchises within the province in the 
interests of the inhabitants intended to 
be served. 


Only one kind of local bus service was 
deemed to be necessarily incidental to 
interprovincial operations—the transporting 
between points in the province of passengers 
travelling beyond the province to whom 
stop-over privileges have been extended. 
' Mr. Justice Locke reasoned :— 


_It is properly a part of such an opera- 
tion to afford to passengers brought into 
the province, or those who embark upon 
the buses to be carried out of the prov- 
ince, what are commonly called stop-over 
privileges of the nature above referred to 
as an incident of the contract of carriage. 


Several judges were careful to point out 
that the right of a province to legislate 
concerning highways in certain aspects was 
well established, having been upheld by the 
Supreme Court in Provincial Secretary v. 
Egan (1941), and, as pointed out by Mr. 
Justice Taschereau, “even if federal control 
may be exercised over interprovincial oper- 
ations as indicated, the control of the 
roads and highways and the regulation of 
traffic” remains within the jurisdiction of 
the provinces. The duty of providing, 
maintaining and controlling highways is 
placed on the province. 

The Court held, however, that the claim 
for provincial control advanced in the 
argument before the Court was excessive. 
Mr. Justice Rand considered that the first 
and fundamental accomplishment of the 
BNA Act was the creation of a single 
political organization, “the basic postulate 
of which was the institution of a Canadian 
citizenship.” The authority to legislate 
concerning citizenship is not expressly 
allocated to either the Dominion or the 
provinces, but as it lies at the foundation 
of the political organization, as its char- 
acter is national, and by implication from 


the fact that “Naturalization and Aliens” 
are assigned to the Dominion, it is to be 
found within the residual powers of the 
Dominion. Because of his naticnal status, 
a Canadian citizen has certain inherent 
rights, which can be modified, defeated or 
destroyed only by Parliament. The privi- 
lege of using highways is such an essential 
attribute of Canadian citizenship status. 


Highways are a condition of the exist- 
ence of an organized state: without them 
its life could not be carried on. To deny 
their use is to destroy the fundamental 
liberty of action of the individual, to 
proscribe his participation in that life: 
under such a ban, the exercise of citizen- 
ship would be at an end. 


Similarly, Mr. Justice Kellock concluded :— 


I find nothing in Section 92 of the 
British North America Act which author- 
izes a province to shut itself off from 
any other province by denying entry to 
it to persons presenting themselves at its 
borders from other provinces or another 
country. 


Accordingly, the appeal was allowed, and 
the appellant was awarded his costs of the 
hearing before the Appeal Division and 
two-thirds of his costs of the appeal to 
the Supreme Court of Canada. Winner 
v. S.M.T. (Eastern) Ltd., Supreme Court 
of Canada, October 22, 1951. 


Supreme Court of Nova Scotia 


The Supreme Court of Nova Scotia on 
July 13, 1951, dismissed an application to 
quash an order of the Nova Scotia Labour 
Relations Board which had refused certifi- 
cation under the Trade Union Act to the 
Dartmouth Branch of the Canadian Asso- 
ciation of Policemen. An application for 
an order requiring the Board to reconsider 
the case, on the ground that it had 
previously refused to exercise its lawful 
jurisdiction, was also dismissed. The 
Court was unanimous in its judgment that 


the Board’s decision to dismiss the applica-~ 


tion of the Association for certification as 
bargaining agent was not made in error, 
since policemen were not “employees” 
within the meaning of the Trade Union 
Act. 

On August 29, 1950, the Canadian Asso- 
ciation of Policemen (Dartmouth Branch), 
made application to the Labour Relations 
Board for certification as bargaining agent 
under the Trade Union Act for the 
employees of the Dartmouth Police 
Department with the exception of the Chief 
of Police. The Board considered the 
matter on January 19, 1951, and on January 
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22 issued an order dismissing the applica- 
tion. The reason for the Board’s action 
was disagreement as to whether the mem- 
bers of the Dartmouth police force were 
“employees” under the Trade Union Act 
for whom a bargaining agent could be 
certified. The question was then brought 
before the Supreme Court of Nova Scotia 
by the Canadian Association of Policemen. 
In presenting his reasons for decision, 
Mr. Justice Macdonald stated that the 
case involved three questions. The first 
was whether or not the Board’s order was 
open to review by the Court. The appli- 
cant union contended that the question 
whether the policemen were “employees” 
to whom the provisions of the Trade Union 
Act for collective bargaining applied was 
a question involving the scope of the 
Board’s jurisdiction, and therefore was 
reviewable on certiorari. Mr. Justice Mac- 
donald upheld this view, which in his 
opinion followed the precedent of other 
judicial decisions in Canada. The power 
of a court to review an order of a labour 
relations board had been upheld in Saskat- 
chewan in a similar case involving the posi- 
tion of policemen. (Bruton v. Regina City 
Policemen’s Association, L.G., July, 1945, 
p. 1011). 


His Lordship referred also to the case 
Re Lunenberg Sea Products Ltd. (L.G., 
1947, p. 381), in which an order of the 
Nova Scotia Labour Relations Board 
certifying bargaining representatives for 
certain fishermen was reviewed on certiorari, 
and was quashed since it was held that the 
Board was without jurisdiction because the 
employer-employee relationship did not 
exist between the ship owners and the 
fishermen. The theory of this case was 
that the jurisdiction of the Board depended 
on the existence of the employer-employee 
relationship between the applicants for 
certification and the respondent, and that a 
decision of the board involving this juris- 
dictional question was open to review. 

A second question at issue was whether 
or not the power of the Court to review 
the Board’s order was taken away by the 
Trade Union Act. Section 58 of the Act 
reads :— 


If in any proceeding before the Board 
a question arises under this Act as to 
whether (a) a person is an employer or 
employee; ... 

The Board shall decide the question and 
the decision or order of the Board shall 
be final and conclusive and not open to 
question or review. 


In Mr. Justice Macdonald’s opinion, the 
language of this section was not precise 
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enough to take away the established right 
of a court to determine the existence of 
jurisdiction. Privative sections much more 
definite than Section 58 had been held not 
to remove the right to review the existence 
of jurisdiction as distinct from review of 
decisions on the merits made in the exer- 
cise of an established jurisdiction. There- 
fore in the present case the Supreme Court 
did have power to review the order of the 
Board. 

His Lordship then considered the issue 
on which the application to quash the 
Board’s order depended, the question 
whether or not the police officers of Dart- 
mouth were “employees” under the Trade 
Union Act. The Act requires that the 
persons whom a union seeks to represent 
in collective bargaining must be employees 
of an employer, and must be employed to 
do skilled or unskilled, manual, clerical, or 
technical work. Mr. Justice Macdonald 
considered that if the police force of 
Dartmouth were to come withir this defini- 
tion, it must be found that a legal rela- 
tionship of employment existed between 
the policemen and the town of Dartmouth, 
and that the primary purpose of their 
employment was to do work for the town. 

In seeking to determine whether these 
two conditions were present, His Lordship 
examined the legal nature of a constable’s 
position. He found that under common 
law 


the basic position of constables is that 
they are holders of offices of trust under 
the Crown whose primary purpose is to 
exercise the rights and discharge the 
duties conferred or imposed upon _ the 
holders of that office by the common or 
statutory law. 


They are not servants of the appointing 
municipality, for whose wrongful acts that 
municipality is liable at law, but rather 
they are officers sworn to perform public 
duties of an executive character in the 
general administration of justice. He 
showed how statutory law also indicates 
the special nature of the position of police 
officers. The Towns Incorporation Act of 
Nova Scotia, which gives authority to a 
town to appoint constables and to raise 
money for the maintenance of a _ police 
force, states that police officers “shall hold 
office during pleasure and may be dismissed 
at any time by resolution of the Council.” 
Regulations of the Town of Dartmouth 
provide that the police shall be charged 
with the duty of preserving the peace, pre- 
venting crimes and offences, and appre- 
hending offenders, and “shall have generally 


_- 


| 


all the powers and privileges and be liable 
to all the duties and responsibilities which 
belong by law to all police officers duly 
appointed.” 

Mr. Justice Macdonald held that the 


-special nature of the duties, appointment, 


and tenure of office of policemen means 
that they are not employees within the 
definition of the Trade Union Act. He 
summarized his reasons for this decision in 
these words :— 


My view is that the relationship between 
the town and its police officers is not 
essentially that of employer-employees 
according to the general law; that such 
duties as the officers render to the town 
and such incidents of their work as are 
within the control of the town, and such 
features of their engagement and tenure 
as may savor of employment, do not alter 
the fact that in essence they are officers 
of the law and not servants of the town; 
that in substance they are not “employed 
to do skilled or unskilled, manual, clerical 
or technical work,’ but to perform the 
duties and exercise the powers assigned 
by the law, and that whatever work they 
do of a manual, clerical or technical nature 
is merely incidental and does not alter the 
substance of their position. 


He found that the text of the rest of 
the Act did not give any clue whether 
the legislature intended constables to be 
covered by it. The position of police 
officers is sufficiently different from that 
of normal employees to suggest that if 
the legislature had intended them to be 
able to bargain by certified agents under 
the Trade Union Act it would have made 
that intention clear, as was done in 
Saskatchewan.1 

His Lordship pointed out that the posi- 
tion of police constables has presented a 
special problem in relation to collective 
bargaining legislation in other provinces of 
Canada, in the United States and in Great 
Britain. In Saskatchewan, where a very 
similar Trade Union Act was in effect, the 
view that policemen were excluded from 
the Act was upheld by the Appeal Court 
in the case of Bruton v. Regina City 
Policemen’s Association. In Ontario, police- 
men are expressly excluded from the 


1In 1946 in Saskatchewan, following the 
decision in Bruton v. Regina City Police- 
men’s Association, the City and Town Acts 
were amended to provide that for the pur- 
poses of the Trade Union Act, 1944, the 
Board of Police Commissioners, the muni- 
cipal council or the town council, depending 
on the population, must be deemed to be 
the employer of policemen, and members 
of the police force deemed to be employees. 


Labour Relations Act;? in Quebec, their 
position as regards membership in a trade 
union and their right to collective bargain- 
ing is expressly qualified; and in Mani- 
toba, a trade union representing members 
of a municipal police foree cannot be 
certified if it is, or is a local of, a pro- 
vincial, national or international trade 
union. In Great Britain, policemen are 
prohibited from membership in an ordinary 
trade union. In His Lordship’s view,. these 
facts supported the conclusion that the 
Trade Union Act of Nova Scotia did not 
apply to the policemen of Dartmouth. 

He keld that the order of the Board 
had not been made in error as to the effect 
of the law, and that the apphecation to 
quash it should be dismissed with costs. 
The mandamus application was also dis- 
missed, since the Board had not refused 
to exercise its lawful jurisdiction in the 
matter. 

The King, on the relation of Reginald 


Bonang et al v. Nova Scotia Labour Rela-_ 


tions Board, Supreme Court of Nova Scotia, 
July 13, 1951, unreported. 


Court of King’s Bench, Quebec 


The Court of King’s Bench, Appeal Side, 
in Montreal on June 26, 1951, upheld the 
judgments of the Superior Court of Quebec 
delivered June 6, 1950, which had dismissed 
the actions instituted by a Parity Com- 
mittee to claim wages on behalf of: two 
employees in a box manufacturing plant at 
l’Epiphanie. 

The case involved the examination of 
two decrees under the Quebee Collective 
Agreement Act, a statute under which the 
wages, hours and certain other provisions 
of a collective agreement voluntarily 
entered into by representatives of employers 
and employees in any industry may be 
made legally binding by Order in Council 
on all the employers and employees in the 
industry in a given area. Before the Gov- 
ernment issues a decree, it must be satisfied 
that the employers and employees who are 
parties to the agreement represent a suffi- 
cient proportion of the industry. Enforce- 
ment is by means of Parity Committees, 
which are incorporated bodies financed by 
employers and employees, with power to 
collect information and to sue for unpaid 
wages. 

The Parity Committee formed in accord- 


ance with the Collective Agreement Act ; 


2In Ontario, bargaining rights of members 
of a police force are set out in the Police 
Act, RSO 1950, c. 279. 
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to enforce the provisions of the decree 
(No. 1884) relating to the paper box in- 
dustry, sought in three separate actions to 
collect $1,119.62 on behalf of two employees, 
as the difference between the wages actually 
paid to them and the wages to which they 
were entitled. The decree states that 
printing trade employees working in the 
paper box industry are to be governed by 
the provisions of the decree (No. 3088) 
relating to the printing trades in the 
district of Montreal. The work of the two 
men consisted in operating presses for the 
printing of labels on cardboard and wooden 
boxes. The question in the case was 
whether the two employees were eligible 
to receive the wages authorized by the 
printing trades decree for pressmen. 

The Court held that the two employees 
were not entitled to receive printers’ wages. 
The second clause of Section 1 of the print- 
ing trades decree excepts from its applica- 
tion “all persons engaged in the production 
of printing on metal, wood, etc... .” and 
“all persons engaged in the production of 
printing in plants manufacturing matches, 


shipping containers (folding or set-up 
boxes) provided such persons limit their 
work to printing on the products manu- 
factured and sold by their respective estab- 
lishments”. The Court held that the two 
employees in the case were covered by this 
clause, and therefore were not eligible for 
printers’ wages. 

Mr. Justice St. Jacques in separate 
reasons for judgment held further that the 
decree relating to the printing trades would 
not apply to the two men in any case, since 
they were not qualified printers. They had 
not served as apprentices in a printing 
establishment, and had no broader experi- 
ence in the trade than that which their 
limited printing job in the paper box plant 
had given them. Therefore, they were not 
entitled to receive consideration as quali- 
fied workers in the printing trade. 

Comité Paritaire de VIndustrie de la 
Botte de Carton de la Province de Québec 
v. Canada Manufacturing Co. Ltd., Rap- 
ports Judiciaires de Québec (1951), B.R. 
Montréal, No. 7, 537. 


Recent Regulations, Dominion and Provincial 


Two provinces amend minimum wage regulations. The safe operation of 
hot-water heating plants and qualifications required for vocational 
teachers’ certificates are among other subjects dealt with recently 


The minimum wage for stationary steam 
engineers has been increased in British 
Columbia; that for all classes of woods- 
men, in Quebec. British Columbia has 
also made regulations for hot-water heat- 
ing plants. Manitoba has added to the 
regulations governing teaching certificates, 
making provision for the certification of 
vocational teachers. 

The increase in the minimum wage rates 
for Quebee woods workers is the second 
within a year. 


DOMINION 


Department of Veterans Affairs Act 


The regulations governing the operation 
of sheltered employment workshops for 
disabled veterans were 
respect to public holidays with pay, by 
an Order in Council (P.C. 4702) of 
September 12, gazetted September 26. 

The original regulations, which were 
gazetted on January 10, 1951 (P.C. 6242), 
authorized the Minister of Veterans Affairs 
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amended with ~ 


to operate sheltered employment work- 
shops known as Vetcraft Shops. Workers 
in such shops are paid at wage rates 
recommended by the minister and approved 
by the Treasury Board. The minister is 
also authorized to supplement the produc- 
tion of workers in such shops where he 
deems it necessary by contracting with 
home-workers on a piece-work basis. 

The Civil Service Act, The Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act and the Prevailing 
Rate Employees General Regulations are 
declared not to apply to workers in 
sheltered employment workshops. 


Two more public holidays will now be 
granted with pay, the King’s Birthday and 
one other holiday to be selected by the 
deputy head from the remaining holidays 
observed in the area of employment. The 
other nine holidays are New Year’s Day, 
Good Friday, Easter Monday, Victoria 
Day, Dominion Day, Labour Day, Thanks- 
giving Day, Armistice Day and Christmas 
Day. 


Emergency Powers Act 


Great Lakes Seamen’s Security Regulations 
An Order of the Minister of Labour, 
made September 20 and gazetted October 
10, amended his Order of July 31 which had 
exempted six classes of workers from the 
obligation to hold a seaman’s card imposed 
by the Great Lakes Seamen’s Security 
Regulations. One class exempted included 
men engaged in transporting or handling 
pulpwood or logs or in constructing pulp- 
wood and log storages or booms. The 
amendment provides that the personnel of 
tugboats and other vessels which tow or 
transport pulpwood or logs are covered by 
the regulations, except the operators of 
work boats exclusively engaged in these 
operations in storage areas or in salvaging 
pulpwood or logs from shore areas. 


PROVINCIAL 


British Columbia Boiler and 
Pressure-vessel Act 


New regulations governing hot-water 
heating plants were made by Order in 
Council No. 2049 on August 25, gazetted 
October 4, replacing the earlier regulations 
covering hot-water boilers contained in the 
“Boiler Code” of the province. In 1950 
the Act was broadened to include the 
inspection and registration of hot-water 
boilers as well as of steam boilers and 
pressure vessels (L.G., 1950, p. 1058). 


The regulations apply to hot-water 
boilers over 10 hp. Those under 10 hp. 
are covered if installed in a school, hospital, 
church, theatre, hall, auditorium or other 
public building. They apply also to hot- 
water supply-boilers and storage-tanks in 
a plant that is within the scope of the 
Act. Only boilers operated at a pressure 
of 160 p.s.i. or less, or at a temperature 
under 250° F, are covered. Boilers oper- 
ated at a greater pressure and temperature 
are classed as high-pressure boilers to 
which the regulations governing _high- 
pressure boilers apply, and which must be 
in the charge of a certificated engineer. 

Since these regulations are of a highly 
technical nature, they are not summarized 
in detail. They govern the construction 
and maintenance of the boiler-room, the 
installation of the boiler and the fittings 
required for safe operation. 

All boilers, pressure-vessels and fittings 
must be approved as to design, and 
registered. 

The owner of a hot-water boiler must 
hold a certificate of its inspection and the 
boiler may not be operated without such 


certificate. A newly-installed boiler may 
not be operated until the chief inspector 
has been notified and an inspection made, 
or unless an interim certificate has been 
issued authorizing the operation of the 
plant until an inspection may be carried 
out. 

No welding may be done on the pres- 
sure parts of a heating plant except by a 
licensed welder, and no welded repairs 
may be made without the approval of a 
boiler inspector. 


British Columbia Male Minimum 
Wage Act 


Stationary Steam Engineers 


A new Order of the Board of Indus- 
trial Relations, No. 18 (1951), increases 
the minimum wage for stationary steam 
engineers from 50 to 90 cents an hour. 
The Order applies to every stationary 
steam engineer authorized by a certificate 
of competency issued under the Boiler and 
Pressure-vessel Act to be in charge of a 
steam boiler, and to every special engineer 
holding a special or temporary certificate, 


but not to those employed as janitor- — 


engineer in apartment buildings, to whom 
Order No. 43 (1950) applies. For a special 
engineer, or for a stationary steam engineer 
employed in a plant where a certificate of 
competency is not required, the minimum 
wage is now 70 cents instead of 40 cents 
an hour. 

The Order lays down the usual require- 
ments regarding overtime pay, i.e., time and 
one-half after eight and 44 hours, and for 
the daily guarantee, namely, where an 
engineer reports for work at the call of 
an employer, he must receive two hours’ 
pay at the regular rate if there is no work 
done and four hours’ pay if work is 
commenced. As in other minimum wage 


orders, the employer is required to pay 


wages regularly at least as often as semi- 
monthly, to post minimum wage orders 


and schedules of working hours, and to 


keep a record of the wages paid and hours 
worked in his establishment. 

With regard to hours of work, the Order 
states that, except where longer hours are 
allowed under the Hours of Work Act or 
in accordance with two Regulations (Nos. 
4B and 6) which permit engineers to work 
extra hours to perform special preparatory 
or repair work, no stationary steam engineer 
or special engineer may work more than 
eight hours in a day or 44 in a week unless 
written permission is obtained from the 
Board of Industrial Relations. 

Order No. 18 was made August 24, 
gazetted August 30 and became effective 
September 24. 
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Manufacturing 


Order No. 25 (1948) setting minimum 
wages for male and female workers in 
manufacturing industries was amended. 
The amendment makes it unnecessary to 
obtain a permit from the Board for over- 
time work to be paid for at the overtime 
rate where it is accident or emergency 
repair work authorized by Section 6 of the 
Hours of Work Act or by Regulation 6 
made under that Act. Order 25B was made 
August 24, gazetted August 30, and went 
into effect August 31. 


Manitoba Public Schools Act and 
Education Department Act 


New sections added to the regulations 
under the above Acts governing teaching 
certificates and qualifications make pro- 
vision for the certification of vocational 
teachers. The amendments (Regulation 
32/51) were filed September 11 and 
gazetted September 29. 

The four new types of teaching certificate 
which may be issued are: Interim Voca- 
tional Certificate, Permanent Vocational 
Certificate, Interim Industrial Arts Cer- 
tificate, and Permanent Industrial Arts 
Certificate. 
manent Vocational Certificate 
designated as commercial, 
agricultural. 

To be qualified for an Interim Voca- 
tional Certificate, an applicant must have 
successfully completed the Grade XI 
General Course or the third year Technical 
Course. He must furnish evidence of 
satisfactory trade experience, and, if his 
trade is one designated under the Appren- 
ticeship Act, must hold a certificate of 
qualification issued under that Act, and 
have had at least three years’ practical 
experience as a journeyman. One year’s 
training in a normal school or its equivalent, 
or two approved summer school sessions, 
are also required. The applicant must be 
recommended by an inspector of technical 
schools, and, if he is in a designated 
trade, by the Provincial Trade Advisory 
Committee. 

To obtain a Permanent Vocational 
Certificate, an applicant must hold, or be 
eligible for, the Interim Certificate, and 
must have had two years’ teaching experi- 
ence in an approved vocational school. He 
must have had one year’s normal school 
‘training or, if he acquired his training at 
a summer school, he must have completed 
four sessions, which may include the two 
sessions required for the Interim Certificate. 
He must also secure the recommendation 
of an inspector of technical schools. 


must be 
industrial or 
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Both the Interim and Per-- 


An applicant for an Interim Industrial 
Arts Certificate must obtain Grade XII 
Normal Entrance standing, and must 
successfully complete one year’s normal 
school training or its equivalent, or two 
summer school sessions. To supply the 
necessary evidence of competence in at 
least one area of general shop, he must 
either have taken industrial arts courses, 
or have had satisfactory work experience. 
Extra training (one year of normal school 
or four summer school sessions) and two 
years’ experience in teaching industrial arts 
are required in order to obtain a Permanent 
Certificate. The applicant must first hold 
ihe Interim Certificate and be recommended 
by an inspector. 

These certificates entitle the holders to 
teach approved vocational or industrial 
arts subjects within the scope of their 
certificates. 


Nova Scotia Apprenticeship Act 


The Trade Regulations for the Plumbing 
and Steamfitting Trades and for the Motor 
‘Vehicle Repair Trade were amended by 
Orders in Council of September 21, 
gazetted October 3. The regulations pre- 
viously allowed a person who had been 
engaged in the trade as long as the 
required period of apprenticeship (five years 
in plumbing and steamfitting, four years 
in motor vehicle repair) before the effec- 
tive date of the regulations to be granted 
a certificate of qualification, without exam- 
ination, on payment of a $1 fee. This 
provision has been repealed with respect 
to all three trades. 


Ontario Labour Relations Act 


The Ontario Labour Relations Board has 
issued regulations (202/51 and 203/51), 
gazetted September 22, making amend- 
ments to the forms to be used in connec- 
tion with the application of a union to be 
recognized as the bargaining agent for a 
group of employees. The union applying 
to the Board for certification is now 
required to prove that it genuinely repre- 
sents a group of employees by submitting 
with its application documentary evidence 
that employees have complied with the 
standard of the Board respecting “member- 
ship in good standing”. The documentary 
evidence must include individual applica- 
tions for membership in the union signed 
by the employees, and individual receipts 
from them for payment of at least $1 on 
account of the union’s initiation fee or 
monthly dues or evidence of having taken 
the members’ obligation or some other 
proof of membership. The same evidence 


must be furnished by a union which inter- - 


venes to dispute the applicant’s claim to 
represent the employees. 


Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


An increase of about 10 per cent in the 
minimum wage rates for all classes of 
woodsmen was provided for by amend- 
ments to Order 39 governing forest oper- 
ations. This is the second recent increase 
in the rates established by Order 39. In 
November, 1950, a general increase of 
approximately 20 per cent was put into 
effect (L.G., 1951, p. 247). The present 
amendments were approved by Order in 
Council No. 1071 of September 27, and 
gazetted October 6. 

The first category of employees to whom 
the Order applies includes cooks, teamsters, 
tradesmen and others whose work is neces- 
sary for any forest operation regardless of 
the use to which the wood is to be put. 
The minimum daily rate of pay for cooks 
now ranges from $4.70 per day in camps of 
nine men or fewer to $6.50 per day in camps 
of 50 or more. “Cookees”, “choreboys” and 
other camp helpers must be paid $3.60 a 
day. For a stableman the minimum daily 
wage is now $4.90; for a teamster, $5.70, 
with an additional 70 cents if he uses his 
own horse and an additional $1.70 if he 
has a team of two horses. Carpenters, 
blacksmiths, sawfilers, shotfirers, mechanics, 
truck and tractor drivers, enginemen and 
motormen are entitled to a daily minimum 
of $5.90. 

The second category includes workers 
engaged in pulpwood operations, except 
those who belong to category I. In this 
group employees hired on a fixed wage basis 
must be paid $5.50 a day, except those 
whose work is roadmaking or construction 

of camps for which the minimum rate is 
; $5.20 per day. For pieceworkers engaged 
4 in felling trees, cutting and piling wood, 
. and constructing small hauling roads, the 
minimum pay per 100 solid cubic feet of 
_ wood ranges from $2.15 for 16-foot logs 
to $4.70 for logs from four to six feet long. 
Tf the wood is measured by the cord, the 

minimum rate is $4 per cord. Where the 
wood is aspen or poplar, the rate of pay 
is approximately 25 per cent lower in every 
case. If the employee must also peel the 
wood, he is entitled to an additional wage 
of $2 per cord or $2.30 per 100 solid cubic 
feet, or if the wood is aspen or poplar, to 
$1.55 per cord or $1.80 per 100 solid cubic 
feet. For workers belonging to this 
eategory but not engaged in any of the 
types of work specified, lower wages may 


be agreed upon, but they must be stated 
in the hiring contract and must not be 
less than $4.50 per day. 

For cutting firewood and charcoal wood, 
the minimum daily rate for workers on a 
fixed wage basis is now $4.50. Pieceworkers 
who chop and pile firewood are entitled to 
be paid $4 per cord for four-foot logs. 
For shorter logs, the minimum rate per 32 
square feet of piling surface ranges from 
$1.50 for 15-inch logs to $3 for 36-inch logs. 

For cutting sawlogs and other kinds of 
wood and making small hauling roads, the 
minimum daily rate for workers engaged at 
a fixed wage is now $4.70. For piece- 
workers in this category, the minimum rate 
is $4 per cord and $4.70 per 100 solid cubic 
feet, and, where the rate is set per 1,000 
board feet, varies from $4.30 for 16-foot 
logs to $6.50 for logs from six to ten feet , 
long. If the work of the employee in- 
cludes peeling the wood, an additional wage 
must be paid of $2 per cord, $2.30 per 100 
solid cubic feet, or $4.95 per 1,000 board 
feet. In sawlog, as in pulpwood operations, 
employees engaged in other kinds of work 
may be paid at a lower rate, if the amount 
is fixed in the hiring contract and is not 
less than $4.50 per day. 

The fifth category of woodsmen includes 
the workmen who float or drive the logs, | 
and those who prepare for the drive. The 
minimum daily wage for drivers has been 
raised to $7. Workers engaged in sorting, 
rafting, booming, towing and other types — 
of work accessory to driving are entitled to 
$5.50 per day. For dam guardians the 
minimum rate is $4.70 per day. 

The last category of workers covered by 
this Order includes apprentices and inca- 
pacitated men whose production is less than s 
normal because of their age or infirmity. 
Not more than 20 per cent of the workers 
in a camp may belong to this category. 
The minimum wage for these workers has — 
been raised from $4.20 to $4.50 per day. 

Amendments to the second part of the 
Order which regulates the hours and con- 
ditions of work of woodsmen serve to 
clarify the meaning of the regulations. It 
is stated that the clauses providing that 
the minimum wage rates fixed by the ~ 
Order apply to a maximum work-week of 
60 hours, requiring the employee to receive 
the full daily wage regardless of the 
number of hours worked per day unless — 
he has wilfully wasted time, and providing ~ 
that a worker who is required to walk more 
than a mile from the camp before begin- 
ning work must be paid for his travelling 
time, all apply only to workers hired ona 


fixed wage basis. A slight change in 
wording makes it clear that an employer 
who provides board and lodging is for- 


bidden to deduct more than $1.50 per day 
from his employee’s wages for these 
services. 


New British Order for the Prevention 
and Settlement of Industrial Disputes 


Emphasis on voluntary principle is maintained in the new Order, which 
restores the right to strike and provides for compulsory arbitration 
only when other methods of settling differences have been ineffective 


On August 2, Alfred Robens, United 
Kingdom Minister of Labour and National 
Service, announced the repeal of the 
wartime Conditions of Employment and 
National Arbitration Order, commonly 
known as Order 1305, and its replacement 
by a new Order for the settlement of 
industrial disputes. 


History and Background of Order 1305 


Order 1305 was adopted im 1940 to 
prevent loss of war production through 
work stoppages. It prohibited strikes and 
lockouts except under certain exceptional 
circumstances and provided instead for 
compulsory arbitration. 


Under the Order, any trade dispute could 
be reported to the Minister of Labour, 
who was required to refer it for settle- 
ment to any suitable’ existing joint 
machinery. If such machinery did not 
exist or was exhausted and the dispute 
could not be otherwise settled, the min- 
ister was required to refer it to the 
National Arbitration Tribunal, which was 
established to provide compulsory arbitra- 
tion where other methods were ineffective. 
Only if the minister failed to refer the 
dispute for settlement within 21 days from 
the date on which it was reported to him 
did the worker have the right to strike or 
the employer to declare a lockout. From 
1940 to June, 1951, the Tribunal issued 
1,689 awards. 

Compulsory arbitration was only one 
aspect of the procedure adopted. Order 
1305 required employers to observe terms 
and conditions of employment not less 
favourable than “recognized terms and 
conditions”. These were defined as terms 
and conditions settled by collective agree- 
ment or arbitration where the negotiating 
parties represented substantial proportions 
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of employers and workers in the industry 
and district. The Order, therefore, 
required working conditions and wages 
throughout an industry to be at least as 
good as those achieved through normal 
collective bargaining. 

The introduction of compulsory arbitra- 
tion and the prohibition of strikes and 
lockouts were unprecedented steps in Great 
Britain, where traditionally the whole 
system of industrial relations has been 
established mainly on a voluntary basis. 
The British system has been based on the 
free negotiation of wages and conditions 
of employment between associations of 
employers and employees or their repre- 
sentatives, and the settlement of differences 
by discussion and agreement between the 
parties, or, failing agreement, by an agreed 
reference to voluntary arbitration. In this 
voluntary industrial relations structure, the 
role of the State has been to help industry 
to maintain and develop the principle of 
self-government. 


Although compulsory arbitration was a 
new process, the Order did not represent 
a complete break with tradition in that it 
was made with the full support of employers 
and trade unions along lines recommended 
to the Government by a fully representa- 
tive labour-management body—the National 
Joint Advisory Council to the Minister 
of Labour and National Service. This 
Council, set up in 1939, is composed of 
equal numbers of representatives of the 
Trades Union Congress and the British 
Employers’ Confederation, the organ- 
izations which represent, respectively, 
the majority of organized workers and 
employers. The nationalized industries are 
also represented on the Council and the 
Minister of Labour acts as chairman. Since 
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establishment of the Council, the Govern- 
ment has sought its advice on all ques- 
tions affecting labour. 


Order 1305 was continued in force during 
the post-war period on the understanding 
that, if either management or labour asked 
for its repeal, it would be revoked. In 
1946, 1948 and 1950 resolutions asking for 
its repeal were defeated at the annual 
conventions of the Trades. Union Congress. 


Experience in the operation of the Order 
had shown that the taking of legal action 
against persons participating im illegal and 
“unofficial” strikes gave rise to extreme 
difficulties. Trade union reaction to 
prosecutions against London gasworkers 
and dockers led the General Council of 
the TUC to vote early this year for the 
withdrawal of the Order. Discussions with 
employers’ and workers’ groups lasting over 
several months resulted in the framing of 
Order 1376. 


The New Industrial Disputes Order 


The new Industrial Disputes Order, 1951 
(No. 1376), which went into operation on 
August 14, restores the freedom of workers 
to strike and of employers to declare a 
lockout; sets up a new tribunal to replace 
the National Arbitration Tribunal; and 
retains the provision for compulsory arbi- 
tration but restricts the type of dispute 
which may be referred to the new tribunal. 
As with 1305, the disputes which may be 
considered by the tribunal are those which 
prove otherwise incapable of being settled. 
In general, therefore, except for the fact 
that strikes and lockouts are no longer 
illegal, Order 1376 provides for the same 
system of dealing with industrial disputes 
as did the 1940 Order. There are, how- 
ever, some important differences between 
the new Order and Order 1305. 


Differences from Order 1305 


The new Order, as did 1305, enables 
reports of disputes to be made to the 
minister; but both the power to report 
disputes and the definition of disputes are 
narrower in scope. 

The term “dispute” is confined to a 
difference between an employer and the 
workmen in his employ connected with 
terms or conditions of employment. It is 
expressly stated not to include a dispute 
“as to the employment or non-employment 
of any person or as to whether any person 
should or should not be a member of a 
trade union”. Reportable disputes are thus 
those relating to wages and conditions of 


: employment. Disputes regarding the rein- 


statement of an employee, recognition of 
trade unions or the closed shop, and those 
between workmen and workmen are 
specifically excluded. 

Under Order 1305, disputes could be 
reported by, or on behalf of, either party. 
Under the new Order, disputes may be 
reported only by the employer concerned 
in the dispute, an employers’ organization 
or a trade union. Two further restrictions 
are placed on the right to seek the min- 
ister’s assistance. If there is machinery in 
the industry concerned for the voluntary 
settlement of terms and conditions of 
employment, the employer, organization or 
union: reporting the dispute must habitually 
make use of such machinery. If there is 
no joint negotiating machinery, the organ- 
ization or union must represent a sub- 
stantial proportion of the employers or 
workers in the industry. This change, 
restricting the right of reporting disputes 
to official and recognized organizations, is 
intended to strengthen the machinery for 
negotiation and conciliation within indus- 
tries. “Breakaway” unions or disaffected 
splinter groups may not report a dispute. 

Finally, Order 1376, unlike 1305, does 
not place a general obligation on employers 
to observe recognized terms and condi- 
tions. It, however, permits an “issue” as 
to whether a particular employer is observ- 
ing those conditions to be reported and 
dealt with in the same manner as a dispute, 
and the tribunal may make an award 
requiring the employer to observe the 
recognized terms and conditions. 


Particulars of New Order 


Form of Report 


A report of a dispute must be made in 
writing and the minister may require a 
report to be enlarged if he considers that 
insufficient particulars have been given. 
The minister’s decision as to whether a 
report has been made in accordance with 
the Order and as to the time it was made 
is conclusive for all purposes. 


Steps to Promote Settlement 


Where a dispute is referred to the 
minister and he believes that the possi- 
bilities of effecting a settlement through 
established joint machinery have not been 
exhausted, he must refer the dispute back 
to that machinery. An agreement reached 
by this method constitutes a final settle- 
ment for the purposes of the Order. 

Where such machinery does not exist 
or is exhausted, the minister may “take 
any steps which seem to him expedient. 
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io promote a settlement”. The steps open 
to him, apart from a reference to the 
Industrial Disputes Tribunal, are outlined 
below. 

If any action taken does not result in 
settlement, the dispute must be referred to 
the tribunal, normally within 14 days of 
the date on which it was reported to the 
minister. (The corresponding period under 
Order 1305 was 21 days.) The minister 
may extend the 14-day period if he sees fit. 

The minister has discretion to refuse to 
refer a dispute to the tribunal if action is 
being taken by either party designed to 
compel the acceptance of the terms or 
conditions of employment which are the 
subject of the dispute and resulting in a 
strike or lockout or a substantial breach 
of the agreement. If such action occurs 
after a ease has been referred to the 
tribunal, the minister may cause proceed- 
ings already in progress to be suspended. 


Other Machinery for Settling Disputes 


As has been noted above, it is left to 
the minister’s discretion to take any steps 
which appear to him expedient to bring 
about agreement in any situation where 
recourse is not had to voluntary machinery. 

Such a step might be the intervention 
of conciliation officers which are made 
available by the Ministry of Labour if 
requested by either party. A nation-wide 
conciliation and arbitration service is pro- 
vided by the Ministry of Labour under 
the powers conferred on the minister by 
the Conciliation Act, 1896, and the Indus- 
trial Courts Act, 1919. 


Further steps include reference to 
voluntary arbitration, by consent of both 
parties, by a single arbitrator (appointed 
by the minister), an ad hoc Board of 
Arbitration, or the Industrial Court, a 
permanent tribunal established under the 
Industrial Courts Act. An award made 
under the Conciliation Act or by the 
Industrial Court is to be regarded as con- 
stituting a final settlement of the dispute. 

In a dispute of major importance affect- 
ing wider interests than those of the 
immediate parties concerned, the minister 
may appoint a Court of Inquiry under 
the Industrial Courts Act. A Court of 
Inquiry is primarily a means of informing 
Parliament and public opinion of the facts 
and underlying causes of a dispute. Its 
recommendations are not binding but in 
many instances form the basis of a 
settlement. 


The powers conferred on the minister 
under the Conciliation Act also enable him 
to appoint a Committee of Investigation 
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to inquire into the causes and circumstances 
of a dispute. There is no obligation to lay 
the report of a Committee of Investigation 
before Parliament. 


Industrial Disputes Tribunal 


The Industrial Disputes Tribunal is 
constituted on the same basis as_ the 
National Arbitration Tribunal. It will 
consist of three appointed members, one 
of whom is to be chairman, together with 
two other members, one _ representing 
employers; the other, workers. The mem- 
bers are to be selected for each case from 
panels constituted by the minister. The 
panels of employers’ and workers’ repre- 
sentatives are to be established after con- 
sultation with the BEF and the TUC, 
respectively. One appointed member, one 
employers’ representative, and one workers’ 
representative will constitute a quorum. 

The tribunal is required to make its 
award without delay and, where practi- 
cable, within 14 days of the date of 
reference. ; 


Award Becomes Part of Contract 


A decision or award of the tribunal 
becomes an implied term of the contract 
between the employer and the workers to 
whom the award applies. It is to have 
effect from the date of the award or some 
other date set by the tribunal, not earlier 
than the date on which the dispute or 
issue first arose. 


Order is Experimental 


Order 1376, while it has continued a 
form of compulsory arbitration, has not 
altered the traditional British system of 
labour-management relations and it is 
intended to maintain that system. As the 
Minister of Labour stated, it was designed 
“to develop and strengthen the voluntary 
system of negotiation and to uphold the 
sanctity of agreements and awards”. 

Finally, by not introducing legislation in 
a more permanent form, the Government 
intended that both sides of industry should 
have an opportunity of testing the effec- 
tiveness of the Order. In the words of 
the minister, 

This new Order is experimental. That 
is our way of doing things in this country. 

I have informed the representatives of 

the organizations with whom I have had 

discussions that if at any time either side 
wishes the Order to be discontinued, it 

will be reviewed immediately. 4 

But I venture to hope that this may 
not be necessary and that the Order may 


provide a piece of machinery suitable for 
our peace-time requirements and capable 


a 


; 
: 


of rendering the maximum assistance to 
industry in the settlement of disputes 
peaceably without recourse to lockout or 
strike. Our industrial relations system 


rests on the voluntary principle and it is 

my hope that that principle and _ that 

jhe will be strengthened by this new 
rder. 


Labour Management Relations Act _ 
of the United States Is Amended 


Union shop agreements permitted without elections. Proceedings of the 
National Labour Relations Board before the AFL and CIO executive 
officers had filed non-Communist affidavits have now been validated 


On October 22 the Taft-Humphrey 
amendment to the Labour Management 
Relations Act of the United States became 
‘law. The amendment repeals the provision 
in the Act requiring an election to be 
held before a union-shop agreement is 
made, and validates some 4,700 union-shop 
contracts, the validity of which had been 
cast in doubt by the decision of the 
Supreme Court last May in the Highland 
Park Case. The Bill was approved by 
unanimous voice vote in the Senate on 
August 21 and passed the House of 
Representatives on October 9 by a vote of 
307 to 18. This is the first amendment to 
the Taft-Hartley Act since it was enacted 
in 1947. 

The Taft-Hartley Act, as passed in 1947, 
permitted employers and employees to 
make union-shop agreements requiring as 
a condition of employment union member- 
ship after 30 days, if the following con- 
ditions were met. The union had to be 
the recognized bargaining agent of the 
employees of the unit concerned and had 
to have filed with the National Labour 
Relations Board certain documents on 
financial and other matters and “non- 
Communist” affidavits as required by the 
Act. Finally, upon petition to the Board 
by a minimum of 30 per cent of the 
employees, a special “ynion-shop” election 
was required to be held by the NLRB and 
the union had to obtain authorization by 
the favourable vote of a majority of all 
the workers eligible to vote. 


By the amendment to Section 9 of the 
Act, special elections will henceforth no 
longer be required before union-shop con- 
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tracts are signed. In a statement issued 
by the President at the time of signing the 
Bill, Mr. Truman said :— 


Union-shop elections have involved 
expenditures in excess of $3,000,000 of 
public funds. Experience has proved them 
to be not only costly and burdensome, but 
unnecessary as well. In practically every 
election, the employees have confirmed 
their desire for the union-shop agreement. 


The Taft-Humphrey amendment, how- 
ever, retains the provision for union-shop 
de-authorization elections on the petition 
of 30 per cent of employees who wish to 
cancel an existing union-shop agreement. 

The amending Bill, by adding a new 
Section 18, was also designed to validate 
the union-shop agreements which had been 
entered into by the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations and the American Federa- 
tion of Labour after the officers of the 
individual unions had filed the non- 
Communist affidavits required by the Act, 
but before the officers of the parent 
organizations had done so. Officers of the 
AFL signed the required affidavit on 
November 7, 1947, but officers of the CIO 
did not comply until December 22, 1949. 

The validity of such agreements and of 
other proceedings under the Act, includ- 
ing certifications which had been dealt with 
by the Board before the officers of the 
CIO and AFL had filed their non- 
Communist affidavits, was called into ques- 
tion by the Supreme Court’s decision in 
the Highland Park case. In that case the 
Court held that the AFL and CIO are 
“national labour organizations”, the officers 
of which must comply with the provisions 
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of the Taft-Hartley Act before their 
affiliates can qualify for use of the 
NLREB’s processes. 

On the basis of this decision, the Board 
later ruled in a case involving the Ford 
Motor Company that union-security elec- 
tions which were held at a time when the 
top officers of the CIO and AFL were not 
in compliance with the Taft-Hartley Act 
were invalid. It was apparent that the 
validity of certification or other proceed- 
ings carried out by the Board before the 
CIO and AFL had fully complied with the 
Act might also be questioned. This matter 
was also clarified by the amendment. 

The Taft-Humphrey amendment there- 
fore provides that “no petition entertained, 


no investigation made, no election held 
and no certification issued” under Section 9 
of the Act, which sets out the powers of 
the Board with respect to certification of 
bargaining agents and with respect to union 
shop agreements, will be invalid by reason 
of the failure of the CIO and AFL to have 
complied with provisions of the Act requir- 
ing the filing of financial and other docu- 
ments and non-Communist. affidavits before 
December 22, 1949, and November 7, 1947, 
respectively. The amendment makes it 
clear, however, that no liability will be 
imposed under a provision of the Act on 
a person for failure to honour any such 
election or certificate before the effective 
date of the amendment. 
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Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Digests of two selected decisions rendered by the Umpire 


Decision CU-B* 745, October 2, 1951 


Held: (1) That the most important factors 
to be considered in determining whether a 
claimant’s main employment is the opera- 
tion of a farm are his employment history, 
the number of contributions to his credit, 
the seasons during which they were earned 
and the extent of his participation in the 
operation of his farm. 

(2) That as the claimant had a fairly con- 
sistent history of industrial work for the 
seasons during which a farmer is normally 
kept busy on his farm the extent of his 
participation in the operation of the farm 
was minor in relation to his outside employ- 
ment and he was not primarily a farmer 
within the meaning of Benefit Regulation 
5 (3). 


Material Facts of Case.—The claimant, 
married, 41 years old, owned and operated 
a 12-acre fruit farm in the Canyon district 
(B.C.). On January 9, 1951, he filed an 
application for benefit wherein he stated 
that his gross return from the farm for the 
year 1950 amounted to $900 (mortgage and 
interest $530, operating expense $400—loss 
$30); his orchard was not in full produc- 
tivity, but he hoped to make farming his 
main means of livelihood in the near future. 
He added that he had been employed by a 
local fruit co-operative as a packinghouse 
worker at a rate of pay of 85 cents an 
hour for the following periods during the 
last three years: July 17, 1950, to January 
5, 1951; April 1949, to December, 1949; 
April, 1948, to December, 1948; and that 
during the winter months he was available 
for suitable employment in the district. 

The local office commented that there 
were no industries in the claimant’s home 
district and that his only opportunity of 
employment during the winter months 
would be pruning in the local orchards. 


*Decisions are published in two series: 
Those designated CU-B refer to benefit 
cases; those designated CU-C, coverage 
cases, 
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The insurance officer considered that the 
claimant’s main occupation was farming 
and, as he had insufficient contributions to 
entitle him to relief from disqualification 
during the off season under Benefit Regula- 
tion 5 (3), disqualified him from the receipt 
of benefit for an indefinite period as from 
January 9, 1951, because he had not proved 
that he was unemployed within the mean- 
ing of Section 27 (1) (a) of the Act. 

The claimant appealed to a court of 
referees which unanimously upheld the 
decision of the insurance officer. 

The claimant was re-employed at the 
co-operative on a temporary basis from 
February 7, 1951 to February 21, 1951. On 
the latter mentioned date he filed a renewal 
claim but the insurance officer re-imposed 
an indefinite disqualification as he was of 
the opinion that the claimant’s status had 
not changed. 

The claimant appealed to a court of 
referees which again unanimously upheld 
the decision of the insurance officer. The 
chairman of the court, however, granted 
the claimant leave to appeal to the Umpire 
for the following reasons :— 


The Court has had a large portion of its 
appeals from the same area, i.e. Creston, 
Alynndel, and the same problem: small 
fruit ranchers. Some of the cases are 
borderline cases and the Court feels that 
a decision from you would clarify the 
situation somewhat. 


Conclusions.—The difficulty in dealing 
with cases like the one before me is to 
determine whether or not the claimant’s 
main employment is the operation of a 
farm within the meaning of Benefit Regu- 
lation 5 (3). 

Many factors must be considered, the 
most important of which are the claimant’s 
employment history, the number of con- 
tributions to his credit, the seasons during 
which they were earned and the extent of 
his participation in the operation of his 


farm. 
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In the present case the claimant’s 
employment and contributions records indi- 
cated, at the time he filed his claim for 
benefit, that for the last three years he had 
had a fairly consistent history of indus- 
trial work for the seasons during which a 
farmer is normally kept busy on his farm. 
It follows, therefore, that the degree of 
his participation in the operation of the 
farm was minor in relation to his outside 
employment. 

Under the circumstances, it seems rea- 
sonable to conclude that at the time the 
claimant filed his claim for benefit he was 
not primarily a farmer within the meaning 
of Benefit Regulation 5 (3). 

Inasmuch as he could perform the work 
on his farm outside the ordinary working 
hours of his usual employment and as the 
evidence indicates that the profit received 
therefrom did not exceed $2 a day, it 
must be concluded also that the claimant 
could not be deemed not to be unem- 
ployed within the meaning of Section 
29 (1) (b) of the Act. 

It has been repeatedly stated in deci- 
sions of the Umpire dealing with cases of 
self-employment that because a claimant 
proves that he is available for work, he 
does not establish, zpso facto, that he is 
unemployed. . Conversely, and objectively 
speaking, a claimant does not establish, ipso 
facto, that he is available for work within 
the meaning of the Act, because he proves 
that he is unemployed. 

In the present case, while it appears that 
the opportunities of work during the 
winter months in the Canyon district were 
not too good, the evidence shows that the 
claimant succeeded in obtaining a few 
weeks’ employment shortly after he filed 
his initial claim for benefit and there is 
no valid reason to doubt his statement of 
March 1951 that he was expecting to be 
again gainfully employed in industrial work 
in the near future. 

Under the circumstances, and while the 
claimant cannot expect to receive Unem- 
ployment Insurance benefit as a matter of 
fact every winter, I do not consider that 
it would be fair to disqualify him from the 
receipt of benefit on the ground that he was 
not available for work within the meaning 
of the. Act. 


The appeal is allowed. 


Decision CU-B 751, October 5,.1951 


Held: (1) That a labour dispute within the 
meaning of the Act existed at a mill when 
an outside union insisted on being recog- 


ft 
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nized as the bargaining agent for the 
employees and the employer firmly resisted 
the intrusion. 

(2) That as the labour dispute culminated 
in withdrawals from work and dismissals 
affecting about 70 of approximately 323 
employees with the result that production 
dropped by more than 25 per cent, there 
was a stoppage of work within the meaning 
of the Act. 

(3) That as the claimant was one of the 
70 employces unemployed by reason of the 
stoppage of work and he did not establish 
that he fulfilled the conditions laid down 
in subsection 2 of Section 39 of the Act, 
he was properly disqualified for the dura- 
tion of the said stoppage. 

Material Facts of Case.—The claimant, 
a weaver, filed a claim for benefit on 
October 3, 1950, stating that he had been 
employed as such in a textile mill from 
May 1850 to October 2, 1950, and that he 
had lost his employment by reason of “a 
lockout due to a labour dispute”. 

It appears from the file that a collective 
agreement which existed between his 
employer and a shop union was due to 
expire om October 21, 1950. In August 1950, 
another union, affiliated with one of the 
major labour organizations, started to 
organize the employees and, claiming the 
support of a sufficient number of the 
workers, eventually applied to the Pro- 
vincial Labour Relations Board for recog- 
nition as the bargaining agent at the mill. 
On September 26, the Board ordered that 
a vote be taken of all the employees in 
order to decide which, the shop union or 
the affiiated union, would represent the 
employees. 

On October 2, 1950, the president of the 
affiliated union called a meeting of the 
interested workers which was held in the 
plant at 2 pm. At 2.20 pm. the super- 
intendent appeared at the scene and notified 
those present that if they did not resume 
work immediately they would be dismissed 
from the company’s employ, whereupon 
some employees left the plant, while others 
belonging to later shifts failed to report for 
work. These employees, totalling about 70 
of approximately 323 at the plant, received 
at home their wages, their contributions to 
the pension fund and their unemployment 
insurance book. Some picketing was done 
at the entrance, but it did not prevent ‘the 
other employees from working. 

The insurance officer was of the opinion 
that the claimant had lost his employment 
on October 2, 1950, by reason of a stoppage 
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of work due to a labour dispute and 
disqualified him for the duration of the 
stoppage (Section 39 of the Act). 

The claimant appealed to a court of 
referees on the ground that he had been 
dismissed because of his union affiliation. 
The court, after having heard all the 
interested parties, unanimously upheld the 
decision of the insurance officer. 

The union appealed to the Umpire. 
Hearings, which were held on July 12, 1951 
and September 4, 1951, were attended by 
union and Commission representatives. 


Conclusions.—The salient fact of this 
case is the insistence of the affiliated union 
in being recognized as the bargaining agent 
at the mill and the resistance thereto by 
the employer; that insistence and resistance 
finally, on October 2, 1951, culminated in 
a refusal of the employer to keep a certain 
number of persons in his employ (lockout) 
and in a withdrawal from work, as a 
protest, by some of their fellow workers 
(strike). It is therefore evident that the 
employer made it a condition of employ- 
ment that his employees abstain from 
membership in the affiliated union. 

This in itself is the essence of a labour 
dispute within the meaning of Section 
2 (d) of the Act, which reads as follows:— 

“labour dispute’ means any dispute 
between employers and employees, or 
between employees and employees, which 


is connected with the employment or non- 
employment, or the terms or conditions of 


employment _ of _any persons, whether 
employees in the employment of the 
employer with whom the dispute arises, 
or not; 


As the evidence indicates that these 
dismissals and refusals to return to work 
on October 2, 1950, affected some 70 
employees and that, as a result, produc- 
tion dropped by more than 25 per cent, 
there is no doubt that there was then a 
stoppage of work within the meaning o 
Section 39 (1) of the Act. =: 

It must be concluded, therefore, that 
the 70 employees in question lost their 
employment by reason of a stoppage of 
work due to a labour dispute which took 
place on October 2, 1950, at the factory 
where they were employed. 

The claimant, who was one of the 70 
and who did not establish that he could 
meet the requirements of subsection 2 of 
Section 39 of the Act, was therefore subject 
to disqualification for the duration of ‘the 
stoppage. 

The insurance officer, taking into con- 
sideration the fact that production at the 
plant was, on November 24, 1950, 85 per 
cent of normal and that ‘the number of 
employees at work was 95 per cent of what 
it was on October 1, 1950, decided that the 
stoppage of work ended on November 24, 
1950. In view of the evidence before me, 
I do not see any valid reason to disturb 
his decision. 

The appeal is dismissed. 


Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Statistics for September 1951* show increase in number of claims over 
same month last year; automotive industry lay-offs mainly responsible 


During September a_ total of 62,456 
initial and renewal claims were filed at local 
offices of the Unemployment’ Insurance 
Commission, according to the monthly 
report issued by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics on the operations of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act. This number 
represents a substantial increase over the 


*See Tables E-1—E-7 at end of book. 


total of 49,229 for the same month last 
year. Practically all of this increase may 
be ascribed to claims resulting from lay- 
offs in the automotive industry in Ontario. 
In Newfoundland, Quebec and British 
Columbia, claims filed also increased some- 
what but the total of these increases was 
offset by decreases of about the same 
magnitude in claims filed in the remaining 
provinces. 
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Persons on the live unemployment 
register on the last working day of the 
month numbered 108,665, of whom 83,140 
were ordinary claimants. The great majority 
of claimants not in the ordinary claimant 
category were short-time claimants whose 
numbers remained at a high, level this 
month because of plant lay-offs in Ontario 
and Quebec. 

During September, 61,443 initial and 
renewal claims were adjudicated. Of these, 
49,595 were entitled to benefit and 11,848 
were not. Claims disallowed totalled 4,665. 
Chief reasons for disqualification (includ- 
ing revised claims) were: “voluntarily left 
employment without just cause” 3,173 
cases; “not unemployed” 2,590 cases; “not 
capable and not available for work” 940 
cases; and “refused an offer of work and 
neglected an opportunity to work” 856 
cases. 

A total of 38,181 persons began receiving 
benefit on initial and renewal claims during 
September as compared with 32,401 in 
September, 1950. 

During September, a total of $3,456,965 
in. benefit payments was paid in respect 
of 1,378,344 unemployed days. In the same 
month last year $3,843,797 was paid in 
respect of 1,633,140 days. 
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During the week September 29-October 5, 
64,256 persons were paid $845,822 in respect 
of 338,556 days. For the week September 
30-October 6, 1950, 61,578 persons received 
$812,841 in respect of 352,188 days. 


The average daily rate of benefit for 
the week September 29-October 5 was $2.50. 
For the week August 25-August 31, the rate 
was $2.48, and for September 30-October 6, 
1950, it was $2.31. The average duration 
of benefit paid was 5-3 days for the week 
September 29-October 5; 5-4 days for the 
week August 25-31; and 5:7 days for the 
week September 30-October 6, 1950. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
showed that during September, 1951, insur- 
ance books were issued to 3,961,882 
employees who had made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund at one 
time or another since April 1, 1951. This 
was an increase of 101,517 during the 
month. 


As at September 30, 1951, employers 
registered totalled 243,837—an increase of 
85 since the end of August. 


An analysis of the current employment situation prepared by 3 ics 

n y the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour on the basis of reports from the National Employment 
Service, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, and other official information. 


October I95!I 


Employment conditions in October were improved over last year 


in all regions except Ontario. 


In the Maritimes, the situation 


was generally stable, while in the Prairies there was a definite 
shortage of workers for both harvesting and construction work. 
Lay-offs and short-time work in consumer goods industries pro- 
duced unsettled conditions in southern Ontario and in textile 
centres of Quebec. In the Pacific, the logging and sawmill indus- 
tries were back to normal after a summer-long forest closure. 


Continued readjustments in consumer 
goods employment, while labour require- 
ments in other industries were generally 
high, featured the October labour market. 
Employment reductions—indefinite lay-offs 
and short-time work—took place in the 
textile, household appliance and automobile 
industries. Reflecting this condition, appli- 
cations on file with the National Employ- 
ment Service increased from 135,000 to 
155,000 during the month, the first time 
during the year that the total had moved 
above 1950 levels. Otherwise, labour 
demand was strong. Construction and 
farm work was being finished up for the 
season. The logging industry was in the 
process of building up the largest labour 
force in its history. In manufacturing, 
defence and defence-supporting industries 
were still expanding. 

Labour requirements in farming were 
strong, although the season’s work was 
nearing completion. The western harvest 
was delayed in some areas by weather con- 
ditions. In the East, fall ploughing, potato 
and apple picking and general chores kept 
most farmers and farm workers busy. 
Organized movements of potato and apple 
pickers were carried out in the Maritimes 
during the month. Some interest in immi- 
grant farm labour was shown but many 
farmers can do without winter help and 
Displaced Persons must be brought in under 
a one-year contract. In areas close to the 
woods in the East, there was a movement 
of farmers into bush work but, it was 
reported fewer farmers were seeking factory 
employment for the winter because of poor 
employment conditions in some sections of 
the manufacturing industry. 


The demand for woods workers was 
exceptionally strong with the number at 
work in the industry about one-fifth higher 
than at the same time last seasom and at 
approximately the same level as in the 
record 1947-8 season. Further staff addi- 
tions were planned, if men were available, 
as most camps had only about two-thirds 
to three-quarters of their peak requirements. 
In addition to farm labour, which provides 
the bulk of the labour force in the East, 
some men were going into woods work 
from manufacturing centres, although there 
was evidence of reluctance on the part of 
applicants to accept this work. In British 
Columbia, logging employment continued 
to expand contra-seasonally as operators 
were attempting to make up for time lost 
during the long summer closure. 

The manufacturing labour market showed 
a sharp contrast between the strong demand 
situation in the defence and heavy indus- 
tries and a decided weakness among 
consumer goods firms. As well, some 
industries were seasonally active, such as 
vegetable canning and sugar refining. There 
were continued lay-offs scattered through- 
out all manufacturing areas, particularly in 
the textile, automobile and household 
appliance industries. In Montreal, for 
example, an additional 54 firms placed their 
employees on short-time work during the 
month of October. In general, however, 
the aircraft, non-ferrous metal and iron 
and steel industries were hiring more 
workers. As a result there were surpluses 
of unskilled and semi-skilled workers on 
the labour market but shortages of tech- 
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nicians and tradesmen, such as set-up men, 
machine tool operators and tool and die 
makers. 

The construction industry was in its 
end-of-season flurry of activity as con- 
tractors were rushing work to completion 
before the cold weather sets in. There was 
an urgent need for skilled men for some 
jobs while at the same time other workers 
were being laid off as projects were com- 
pleted. lay-offs were scattered, however, 
and most of the men affected were quickly 
absorbed in other jobs or other industries. 
The high proportion of large-scale projects 
and defence construction under-way main- 
tained employment until late in the season 
and will continue to do so throughout the 
winter in many cases. 


Regional Analysis 


During: October, the upward trend in 
employment in the Atlantic region con- 
tinued; the demand for manpower in 
the primary industries and construction 
remained at a high level. Farm labour 
shortages occurred in some areas and are 
expected to persist, since persons seeking 
jobs are attracted by higher pay in other 
industries. The demand for woods workers 
appears to be as high as last year and, 
‘although the demand for rough lumber 
declined slightly, employment offered by 
the flourishing pitwood industry will likely 
offset any slackening in lumber produc- 
tion. There were about 1,100 vacancies for 
woodsmen in the region with no serious 
shortage in any area. Employers generally 
are reluctant to train inexperienced workers. 
Fishing and fish processing throughout the 
region is generally stable with improved 
conditions in some areas over the month 
previous. In New Brunswick, catches have 
been good and a heavy run of small 
sardines in the Bay of Fundy resulted in 
a record level of employment in the 
canning plants. On the Nova Scotia south 
shore, the beginning of the herring run 
meant job opportunities to inshore fisher- 
men who were experiencing one of their 
worst ‘seasons in years. Draggers. were 
used in Prince Edward Island and the 
record catch of haddock will be processed 
and filleted for export. In Newfoundland, 
catches were about average with a good 
export market and prices slightly in excess 
of last year. Although some of the 
smaller coal mines in the region continued 
on a part-time basis, the larger mines were 
operating steadily and, except in the Minto 
area, where approximately 100 hand pick 
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miners are required for shaft mining, the 
labour supply is adequate to meet all 
requirements. An important factor con- 
tributing to the favourable conditions in 
the region is the increasing improvement 
in manufacturing. The Sydney Steel plant, 
with the highest employment in its history, 
is working at top capacity. At the Eastern 
Car plant, New Glasgow, work commenced 
on an order for steel “gondolas” for the 
CPR. A large defence contract for ammu- 
nition boxes necessitated expansion of a 
plant in the Saint John area which, when 
completed, will require additional workers. 
Seasonal slackening occurred in heating 
equipment and farm implement manufac- 
turing. Construction activity continued at 
a high level throughout the region and 
bricklayers, plumbers, plasterers and elec- 
tricians were urgently required in many 
areas. The Halifax Shipyards are still busy 
and the demand for skilled tradesmen such 
as machinists and welders is hard to meet. 
The Saint John Drydock has started two 
new contracts, maintaining steady employ- 
ment for 847 workmen. The ship repair 
work of Steel and Engine Products, Liver- 
pool, N.S., has more than trebled the 
normal working force and indications are 
that seasonal unemployment in this area 
will be reduced during the winter. 

The employment picture in the Quebec 
region during October was better than that 
for the same period last year. The data 
on unplaced applicants and unfilled vacan- 
cies indicate that at October 25, 1951, the 
applicant total was 41,571, as compared with 
44,137 at the same time last year; vacancies 
showed a level of 22,315 and 18,448 for the 
same dates respectively. These indicate a 
generally good employment situation. How- 
ever, the labour market showed spotty 
areas as lay-offs and short-time work 
occurred due to lack of orders, high inven- 
tories, credit restrictions, high prices and a 
scarcity of certain materials in certain 
manufacturing industries. In agriculture 
the harvest was completed, despite a lack 
of sufficient farm help coupled with large 
crops. The movement of sugar beet 
harvesters was quite successful, although 
the crop was much smaller than that of 
last year because of bad weather conditions. 
Logging requirements were heavy with the 
registered demand standing at 10,000. How- 
ever, farmers were going to the woods in 
increasing numbers and there were indi- 
cations that some construction workers 
were also drifting to the forest operations. 
The companies are optimistic about meet- 
ing their quota, even with a scarcity of 
labour that is expected to continue in the 
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province this winter. Sawmills were being 
closed :at an increasing rate and_ this, 
coupled with the end of the fishing season 
and closure: of processing plants, should 
make more workers available for forestry 
operations. The demand for workers in min- 
ing was at a low point because of seasonal 
factors and because immigrants had nearly 
closed the gap between the demand and the 
supply of miners. However, machine men 
and specialized hands were still in demand 
but hard to find: In manufacturing, 
employment in total was at a higher level 
at October this year than during the same 
month last year. Defence expenditures did 
not create the expected shortages of labour. 
Sales continued to decline among manu- 
facturers of consumers’ durables and semi- 
durables. That in turn was translated into 
spotty lay-offs and short-week employ- 
ment. The industries hit by these factors 
were ‘continuing to be the electric appli- 
ances, the furniture, the primary and 
secondary textiles and the shoe and leather 
industries. The hardest hit were still the 
textile goods manufacturing firms. Indi- 
cations, however; are pointing to better 
conditions in the furniture industry as 
employers are expecting to hire more 
workers. The food processing and meat 
packing plants were busy in preparation 
for Christmas trade. Heavy industry and 
other users of steel were plagued by a 
shortage of steel while the non-ferrous 
industry was producing at full capacity. 
Employment in the shipyards was at a 
high point for the season, with an expected 
inereased activity for the completion of 
outside work before winter sets in. 
Employment in construction was still at a 
high level because of good weather con- 
ditions, although there were some signs 
of a slowdown because of shortage of such 
materials as steel, plumbing and electrical 
goods. However, craftsmen were still in 
demand and difficult to find. 

In Ontario. the effect of the completion 
of some phases of outdoor work and con- 
tinued lay-offs in consumer goods manu- 
facturing cut. down the demand for labour. 
These factors outweighed the effect of 
increasing requirements of pulpwood oper- 
ators and defence-supporting industries, as 
indicated -by a. rise in number of workers 
who registered with the National Employ- 
ment Service. Job applications increased 
by almost: 10,000 during the month to a 
total : of- 53,800 at ‘Nov ember 1. The 
margin. of increase’ in non-agricultural 
employment over last year’s level declined 
from 8 per cent in July to 6 per cent in 
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September, and there are indications that 
this trend continued in October. In that: 
month, declines in employment occurred 
in the electrical apparatus, motor vehicle, 
men’s clothing, leather products, iron cast- 
ings and railway rolling stock industries. 
Although some lay-offs were seasonal in 
nature, employment in the majority. of 
these industries was lower than the previous 
fall, when buying and _ production of 
civilian goods were increasing in anticipa- 
tion of shortages. Following this increase. 
in production and demand in the Jast: of 
1950 and the first quarter of 1951, manu- 
facturing inventories by the summer. of 
1951 were estimated at nearly 15 per cent 
above the 1950 average level. Consumer 
goods industries, which hold almost two- 
thirds of all manufacturing inventories, 
contributed well over half the value’ of ‘this 
increase. Some liquidation of these inven- 
tories is necessary before there can be a 
return to previous levels of employment. 
and to a normal work week. On the 
other hand, improvement was‘noticeable.in 
some industries during October. Increased 
demand enabled furniture firms in Toronto 
and Kitchener to return to. a. five-day. 
week. Additional defence contracts: main- 
tained employment in some sections of. 
the textile industry, aided by price reduc- 
tions and declining retail i inventories. Mild 
weather during the month made possible 
a high level of employment in the con- 
struction industry. The expansion of stéel 
capacity, hydro development, military con- 
struction, and the plant expansion” of: 
defence and defence-supporting industries 
brought the value of construction contracts 
to $344,000,000 in the first eight months 
of the year. As a result, construction 
employment showed a year-to-year increase 
of 13 per cent at September 1. Despite 
the demand for construction labour, how- 
ever, some surpluses have occurred in 
urban centres, chiefly as a result of the 
Jag in residential building. 

Unfavourable weather has altered the 
prospective fall farm income in the 
Prairie provinces. Ultimate production of 
wheat will exceed that of any year since 
1928, according to latest estimates, but 
the heavy snowfall during October delayed, 
and in some cases prevented the com 
pletion of, harvesting operations. Reports” 
indicate that about one-third of the crop 
is under snow and will likely remain 
unharvested until spring. The freezing 
weather also caused extensive damage to 
sugar beet and potato crops in south= 
eastern Alberta. The disappointing harvest: 
conditions retarded the usual fall impetus 
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to business. Wholesale and retail trade, 
into which buyer resistance had already 
penetrated, were less optimistic regarding 
the prospects of trade this fall. Another 
effect was an accelerated movement of 
workers into the forest industries, which 
are the chief source of demand for labour 
at this time of year. In the Lakehead 
district alone 3,000 were added to the 
payrolls of pulpwood operators during 
September and October. A further 5,000 
workers could be absorbed before the peak 
employment level is attained early in 
December. Smaller but significant in- 
creases in the seasonal demand for mill 
and woods workers occurred at Yorkton, 
Prince Albert and southwest Alberta. This 
year, pulp companies are optimistic regard- 
ing proposed production targets because 
of the heavy summer cut and because the 
poor harvest in many northern areas has 
made more farm workers willing to accept 
woods work. NES offices and representa- 
tives of Ontario firms recruiting woods 
labour have had good results, particularly 
in northern Saskatchewan. Construction 
activity continued at a reasonably high 
level despite the unfavourable weather. 
Most lay-offs that occurred resulted from 
the cessation of highway construction. 
Employment in building construction has 
been buttressed by the large volume of 
defence work now underway, notably 
provision of housing accommodation at 
airfields and army camps. Since many of 
these projects must be completed before 
spring, contractors are holding their crews 
together, in some cases by paying for 
time lost through bad weather. Material 
shortages prevented any further expansion 
of employment in the manufacturing of 
aircraft and prefabricated huts at Cana- 
dian Car and Foundry, Fort William. In 
Winnipeg, however, some additional job 
opportunities were created in textile mills 
and clothing firms by defence contracts 
totalling $1,150,000. The mining industry 
showed increased activity during the month. 
There was a heavy demand for mining 
labour in the Alberta coal fields and in 
the Yellowknife area, but it is notable that 
the emphasis has turned increasingly 
toward experienced hard-rock miners and 
certificated coal miners. For some time 
labour requirements of the industry have 
been met by promoting semi-skilled 
workers to skilled positions and absorbing 
immigrants into the less skilled jobs; but 
this program has reached its limit in many 
mines and skilled workers are needed. 
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In the Pacific region, the resumption of 
logging operations after a long summer 
shutdown resulted in a temporary, contra- 
seasonal upswing in employment during 
October and early November. An exten- 
sive back-to-work movement in the logging 
areas on Vancouver Island was sufficient 
to cause a decline in the total number 
of workers seeking employment through 
the National Employment Service. Else- 
where in the region, job opportunities 
declined as fishing and harvesting opera- 
tions neared completion and construction 
activity slackened. NES offices in Van- 
couver and other interior points also 
experienced increasing registrations of 
workers from the Prairie Provinces and 
Eastern Canada. Although the season 
had not ended, the majority of fishing 
boats ceased operations for the year, and 
employment in canneries dropped. Despite 
the failure to locate the albacore tuna run, 
income from fishing this year has been 
high. Salmon fishing has been particu- 
larly successful, the catch exceeding last 
year’s by over one-third. For the remainder 
of the year, activity in the industry will 
be limited chiefly to herring fishing. 
Employment in the construction industry 
continued to decline as many contracts 
reached tthe completion stage. Work on 
the Alcan project and the Consolidated 
Mining and Smelting Company expansion 
will continue throughout the winter; but 
the weather will prohibit much outside 
work and substantial reductions in crews 
will be necessary. In addition, the low 
level of housing construction activity in 
Vancouver and other urban centres con- 
tributed to ‘the surpluses of carpenters 
and unskilled construction workers that 
appeared during October. The construc- 
tion of mills, bunkhouses and _ other 
mining facilities for the many base metal 
developments of the region is_ being 
rushed to completion before winter. The 
demand for mining labour is rising. Since 
the tunnelling job at Kitimat is continuing 
to absorb hard-rock miners, the scarcity 
of this skill has become acute. The diffi- 
culty has been partially overcome by the 
increased volume of immigrants but, 
because of language difficulties and 
unfamiliarity with Canadian work methods, 
immigrants are chiefly employed as 
unskilled or semi-skilled workers. Further 
expansion is limited by the supply of 
competent men. 
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Rise and Fall of Employment in Canada 


Industrial employment in the major 
Canadian industries has been at record 
levels throughout 1951. This statement is 
graphically illustrated by the chart on the 
following page. 

A rise of about 6 per cent over 1950 
levels has occurred in the non-agricultural 
industries as a whole. The greatest employ- 
ment increase over the year has been in 
manufacturing, although some slackening 
here is noticeable in recent months. Since 
last April, forestry. employment has 


exceeded the previous record levels reached 
in 1948. Only in the case of agriculture, 
for which monthly data are not available, 
has employment declined over the past 
year. 

This chart also shows the relatively high 
seasonal swings of employment which 
occurred in Canada. These swings are 
particularly noticeable in forestry and trans- 
portation industries, as well as in construc- 
tion and agriculture, for which the picture 
is not shown in this chart. 


Harvard Begins Tenth Course for Unionists 


Harvard university this Fall began its 
10th annual course for training union 
officials in leadership responsibilities. 

The project became international in 
scope this year when six union leaders from 
European countries joined eight from 
American unions for the intensive 13-week 
program. The six Europeans were spon- 
sored by the Economic Co-operation 
Administration. 

Though the emphasis is on preparing 
union officials for leadership and responsi- 
bility, international labour problems will 
receive increased attention this year. 

With the trade union members from 
Britain, Ireland, Norway, Austria, the 
Netherlands and Germany, the eight 
American officials will spend 24 hours a 
week in class studying such topics as 
economic analysis, labour law, accounting 
and the analysis of financial statements, 
arbitration and wage incentives. Though 
resident on the same campus, the labour 
students meet with other students only in 
a class on labour relations taught by 
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Professor James J. Healy. In this_ par- 
ticular course they are associated with 
business executives of the Harvard Busi- 
ness School, six of whom are also spon- 
sored from abroad by the Economic 
Co-operation Administration. 

The union leaders live in residence at the 
Harvard Business School, a foreign repre- 
sentative sharing a suite with an American 
labour official. Classes begin in the 
morning at 8.45 and last till 1.00 with a 
half hour break during which the members 
meet with management students. In the 
afternoon, classes are continued until 3.30. 
Twice a week special dinner meetings are 
held at which labour and management 
members discuss topics of mutual interest. 

This program is the only one in the 
United States specifically designed for 
union leadership training. The sponsoring 
of six students by ECA was felt to be a 
means towards creating an understanding 
of the problems and philosophies of labour 
organizations in democratic countries and 
thereby assisting the economic recovery of 
the various countries concerned. 
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Wages, Hours and 
Working Conditions 


Wholesale and Retail Trades 


In October of 1950 there was evidence 
of considerable expansion in Canadian 
trade over a year previously. The dollar 
volume of wholesale trade was greater by 
8 per cent while in the retail division the 
increase was 3 per cent over October 1949. 
Average wages and salaries of employees 
in trade, both wholesale and retail, stood 
at $39.32 per week at October 1, 1950—an 
increase of more than 5 per cent during 
the year. Employment showed an increase 
of more than 3 per cent. 

Average weekly wage rates as shown in 
Tables I and IV for selected occupations 
in the principal Canadian cities were 
generally higher than in 1949. The trend 
towards a shorter work week is also 
apparent in terms of both days and hours. 
The proportion of employees in Trade 
enjoying a five-day week increased from 
17 per cent in October 1949 to 24 per cent 
in 1950; similarly the proportion working 
a 40-hour week increased from less than 20 
to 23 per cent. Less significant changes 
between 1949 and 1950 have occurred with 
respect to other conditions of work such 
as vacations, statutory holidays, etc.* In 
the following analysis Wholesale and Retail 


’ Trade are dealt with separately. In addi- 


tion, a further subdivision is shown for 
the working conditions items, wholesale 


‘ trade being divided into Wholesale Food 


and Other, and retail trade into three 
groups, Retail Food, General Merchandise 
and Other. 


WHOLESALE TRADE 


Information for this article was oktained 
from 1,029 establishments employing 30,886 
non-office workers. Geographically, the dis- 
tribution of workers was as follows:— 


Atlantic Provinces........- 3,201 
QUCHCCMIEEL «2. 6s eer sess 4,695 
MOVIVGATICUMEEME, . «.0(s0.0.0.5,010 wile 0 @ we 9,788 
Prairie Provinces.........-- 7,201 
British Columbia........... 5,574 


*Wages, Hours and Working Conditions in 
Wholesale and Retail Trade, October, 1949, 
Lasour Gazerre, April, 1951, p. 566. 


October 1950 


Some of the significant changes in work- 
ing conditions in wholesale trade during 
the year preceding October 1950 are: an 
increase in the proportion of employees 
working 44 hours or less, an increase in 
the proportion of employees receiving an 
initial vacation of two weeks, and a growth 
in the proportion of those who could 
become eligible to receive a maximum 
vacation of three weeks. 


Average Wage Rates (Table I) —Of the 
four male occupations covered in this com- 
parative study, General Office Clerk was 
the highest paid in nine of 17 cities; 
Truck Drivers in the remaining eight. 
Warehousemen was the lowest paid class 
of workers in all but two centres. 

Substantial regional variations in wage 
rates for similar occupational categories 
were in evidence. Differentials were most 
marked in the case of Truck Driver salaries, 
which ranged from $32.55 a week in 
Moncton to $50.56 in Vancouver, and least 
apparent in those for Warehouseman, 
which varied from $33.90 a week in Halifax 
to $41.98 in Victoria. 

Among female workers, Bookkeeper was 
the highest paid of six occupations in the 
majority of cities covered in this analysis. 
The salary pattern for Stenographer, Office 
Appliance Operator and General Office 
Clerk was somewhat lower than that for 
Bookkeeper. Comparative salary levels as 
between these three occupations varied 
according to locality, with stenographers 
the second highest paid workers in eight 
centres, office appliance operators in six, 
and general office clerks in one. Telephone 
Switchboard Operator and Typist were 
among the lowest paid female occupations 
in all 17 cities. 

Regional variations were not as pro- 
nounced for female workers in similar 
occupational classifications as for males. 
Salary differentials between the highest 
paying and. lowest paying communities 
ranged from $6.13 a week for Book- 
keeper to $9.62 for Telephone Switchboard 
Operator. 

A comparison of the average’weekly wage 
rates for General Office Clerk, Male, and 
General Office Clerk, Female, the only 
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occupation in which both sexes were repre- 
sented in this study, reveals that the men 
averaged from $8.44 to $14.57 per week 
higher than the women. 

The Normal Work Week (Table II) — 
Normal weekly hours varied considerably 
in Wholesale Trade, ranging from less than 
40 hours to more than 48 hours per week. 
About 61 per cent of the employees were 
working 44 hours or less and 13 per cent 
were working longer than 48 hours; of the 
Jatter group, more than half the workers 
were in British Columbia and most of the 
remainder were employed in establishments 
situated in the Atlantic provinces and 
Quebec. 

Some indication of the variation of 
normal weekly hours between regions may 
be observed in the following table, which 
shows the proportion of employees working 
44 hours or less a week as compared with 
those on a longer work week:— 


Normal Weekly Hours 


44 hours More than 
or less 44 hours 
Region % % 
[RAIN ALA eet 61 39 
Atlantic Provinces.. 42 58 
CIGD ECs ens wells es 52 48 
NATION VRE os iow 62 38 
Prairie Provinces... 80 20 
British Columbia... 54 46 


The inclusion of data covering an addi- 
tional 5,000 employees in ‘the 1950 survey 


has affected the proportion of employees 
working 44 hours or less as compared with 
1949. This is particularly noticeable in the 
Atlantic and Prairie provinces, where in 
1949, 64 and 89 per cent respectively were 
reported working 44 hours or less. In the 
Atlantic provinces, most of the additional 
workers covered in the 1950 survey were 
employed in Newfoundland establishments 
which were not included in .the 1949 
analysis. In Quebec there has been an 
increase in the proportion of employees 
working 44 hours or less, from 42 per cent 
in 1949 to 52 per cent in 1950. In the 
other regions no significant change has 
taken place since the previous survey. 
One-third of the employees were on a 
5-day week in 1950, which is about the 
same as ‘the proportion reported in 1949. 


Overtime Payment.—Time and one-half 
was the usual overtime rate for work after 
standard daily or weekly hours. Establish- 
ments employing the majority of workers 
did not report any policy covering pay- 
ment for work on Sunday. Of those who 
received extra pay for Sunday, most were 
paid time and one-half or double time. 
Slightly less than one-half of the employees 
were paid time and one-half, double time 
or double time and one-half, for work 
required on statutory holidays which are 
paid for though not worked. 


Annual Vacations with Pay (Table III). 
Sixty per cent of the workers in Whole- 
sale Trade were employed by firms which 
gave an initial vacation of one week with 


fy 


TABLE I.—THE NORMAL WORK WEEK IN WHOLESALE TRADE, OCTOBER 1950 


Number of Employees 


By Group 


- By Region 
Normal Weekly Hours Wholesale ; Pe #2 Other 
Atlantic . Prairie | British 
Trade || p,, Bneee Quebec | Ontario Provincasl Golimabia Food pring 
Employees on a 5-day Week 
Under 404.20 ea deeoe sone 897 79 286 61 836 
BO des pone eaeek. 6,478 405 921 130 6,348 
Overa40- 424... Wh eine eee, 2,653 41 505 87 2,566 
TLOtdl. fc tues 10,028 525 1,712 278 9,750 
All Employees 

Under 40%. . P55 n6 ee reas 1,272 194 343 61 1,211 
AOy sR Ae an cae we ree 6,993 408 1,144 223 6,770 
Over 40 and under 44 3,979 273 655 159 3,820 
wjeVouata-siete Sie inate Seid 6,468 509 348 1,386 5,082 
Over 44 and under 48 3,628 553 793 . 718 2,910 
gba vps es aes oR 4,458 455 669 1,347 3,111 
Over’. 45, ee as 4,088 879 800 2,546 1,542 
Total...) Bley) 30,886 || 3,271 4,752 ; 6,440 | 24,446 
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pay, and 40 per cent were in those which 
gave two weeks with pay, usually after 
a year or less of employment. 

The Prairie provinces had the largest 
proportion of workers, 61 per cent, receiv- 
ing an initial vacation of two weeks and 
the Maritimes had the next largest pro- 
portion, 50 per cent. Thirty-eight per cent 
of the workers in British Columbia, 32 per 
cent in Ontario and 28 per cent in Quebec 
were. in establishments which gave an 
initial vacation of two weeks. 

About 71 per cent of the workers in 
Wholesale Trade were in establishments 
which increased the vacation period as the 
term of workers’ employment continued. 
Thirty-five per cent of the workers were 
in establishments which increased vacations 
from one to two weeks with pay after 
five years or less of employment, and 36 
per cent in those which increased the 
initial vacation from one or two weeks, to 
three or four weeks, usually after 15 to 30 


TABLE I1.—ANNUAL VACATIONS 


years of service. Employees who could 
become eligible for a three or four weeks 
vacation could also become eligible for a 
vacation of two weeks after a_ shorter 
period of employment. 

The proportion of employees receiving 
a maximum vacation of three weeks ranged 
from 20 per cent in the Atlantic provinces 
to 40 per cent in Ontario. Most of the 
workers who could become eligible for a 
maximum vacation of four weeks were 
located in Ontario and Quebec. 

During the year preceding October 1950 
there was an increase in the proportion of 
workers receiving an initial vacation of 
two weeks. About 40 per cent received 
this vacation in 1950 as compared to one- 
third in 1949. The number of employees 
who could become eligible for a maximum 
vacation of three weeks has risen from 24 
per cent in 1949 to about 32 per cent in 
1950. 


WITH PAY IN WHOLESALE TRADE, 


OCTOBER 1950 


Number of Employees 


By Region By Group 
Length of ape oe ; = a. 
Gen eee i 3 Prairie | British 
Service Requirements Trade ene Quebee | Ontario neared Golumbial ‘Food Hee 
Initial Vacation 
One Week With Pay 18,206 1,521 8,377 6, 688 2,682 3-938 8, 735 14,471, 
: Less than 1 year..... 022 733 1,106 2.17 1,582 431 5 5,478 
See orden i 7 ie ee 11746 788 2,140 4,406 1,100 3,312 2,978 8,768 
Dehn. Sheds 2 - OF NAceietoes z ry Ad Ne Seer aR [2 steam Aree RECESS re eos ae A 
Service not specified. BAT NUE ectata/acsia 34 11:2) /).£ aes: 
i 11,954 1,471 1,318 8, 100 4,440 1,625 2,270 9,684 
re eek ee Eee i014} ° 1148 1,204 3,056 4420 1,186 1,890 9) 124 
Service not specified. 940 323 114 44 20 439 380 560 
he hin CIES: Mig ill PM ge & ee oe 1 Meade (6 eo Bek: 9 IPN Sea cee oe 
otal ees seo. “30,250 2,992 4,695 9,788 7,201 5,574 6, 005 24,245 
Maximum Vacation 
; ; 531 1, 130 1,618 3, 380 1,959 8,044 2,561 7, 980 
eater | Sauk) BR] 8B) EHR) RE) ] a) be 
Tiaras sa ee 88 
3 ee seta 3302 “12 412 927 83 2,058 1,593 1,929 
i eee rah i Wenantore 404 Cet ae cee near oe 4 497 
Three Weeks With Pay 9,626 638 1,607 8,905 2,177 1 vets ae “or 
pe TE need be sia 430 apis 396 69 1 131 6st 453 121 3,409 
» moe A: 1,943 99 400 "737 513 194 221 1,722 
ke aa 3.065 112 476 1,465 817 195 866 2,199 
ies ee "374 31 21 158 117 A WR 374 
i After: 
beh ed Sade f 1,198 56 44a 592 112 ye ret tho. 1,198 
iti y tai 981 $, 568 1, 164 1,894 7,001 
Initial peorien Maintained ead Zi; i ie oe ‘a te oe ihe 
ios ce kens) 7,044 1,062 409 1,120 3,434 1,019 1,330 5,714 
Lis ee lik, Ri paehees Algae ono ieee Bode 79 Lit aee ae a 
4, 695 9,788 7,201 5,574 6,005 24,245 
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Statutory Holidays (Table IV) —AILl but 
one per cent of the employees in Whole- 
sale Trade were in establishments which 
reported observance of some statutory 
holidays. Sixty-eight per cent of the 
workers were in those which observed from 
7 to 9 holidays and about one-quarter in 
those which observed 10 or more days. 
The largest group of workers, 28 per cent, 
observed 8 days and the next largest, 25 
per cent, observed 9 holidays. The pro- 
portion observing 10 or more days has 
increased since the 1949 survey. 


Almost 89 per cent of the workers were 
paid for some or all of the observed 
statutory holidays. The largest group of 
workers, 27 and 24 per cent, were paid 
for 8 or 9 holidays respectively, and a 
further 21 per cent were paid for 10 or 
more days. 

In the Atlantic provinces the largest 
group of workers, 40 per cent, most of 
whom were in Newfoundland, were paid for 
more than 11 holidays and the next largest 


group, 31 per cent, was paid for 8 or 9 
days. In Quebee about one-quarter of the 
workers were paid for more than 11 days, 
16 per cent, 7, 23 per cent, 8 and 10 per 
cent 9 days. In Ontario, 41 and 31 per 
cent and in the Prairie provinces, 27 and 
28 per cent of the employees were paid 
for 8 and 9 days respectively. In British 
Columbia about 40 per cent of the workers 
were not paid for any of the observed 
statutory holidays when not worked and of 
the remainder, most were paid for 8 to 
10 days. 

On the whole, there has been no signifi- 
cant change since 1949 throughout the 
provinces in the number of statutory holi- 
days observed and the number paid for, 
although the inclusion of Newfoundland 
data in the 1950 survey has increased the 
proportion of workers being paid for 10 
or more holidays. 

Rest and Wash-up Periods.—Recognized 


rest periods were reported by firms 
employing 52 per cent of the workers. Of 


TABLE IV.—STATUTORY HOLIDAYS OBSERVED AND PAID FOR IN WHOLESALE 
TRADE, OCTOBER 1950 


Number of Employees 


aii By Region By Group 
Number of Statutory w 
Holidays Observed Wholesale! atlantic . | Prairie | British Other 
Trade Provinces Quebec | Ontario Provinces | Columbia Food ee 
41 BS: || watpinioceie ste @B: eke iorepage ase ais: lesbieavave, atecace lla taeemrer tee ete 41 
621 167 230 182 BO") Siteraiclerele<Moscate lets stares 621 
1,302 93 436 525 219 29 81 1,221 
4,643 202 853 1,376 657 1,555 1,870 2,773 
8,643 573 1,086 4,395 1,905 684 1,328 7,315 
7,798 499 480 38,201 2,127 1,491 1,404 6,394 
2,293 121 186 72 926 988 405 1,888 
2,625 79 DA eee are 1,270 1,135 1,171 1,454 
2,772 1,338 1,261. 58 55 60 122 2,650 
183 161 22. bs > cacike'.c's laid oie le Na trol Nee iets 7 176 
30,921 3,271 4,695 9,812 7,201 5,942 6,388 24,533 
Number of Statutory Holi- ae | 
days Paid For Although 
Not Worked 

ONG; 0.0 seis eens 3,229 313 47 885 
Rese than A" 6...3 cameos: 840 49 368 827 
Gas a aitaeaetnie Sg ali 62 422 1,632 
TGaes ss eee Te 2,814 177 752 2,187 
et NY. ae ae 8, 236 528 1,072 7,015 
Det ayer Nedeaiaewa 7,397 489 480 6,127 
AO Sp erercdete ates ss 2,078 105 146 1,673 
| AP. ee 1,685 79 141 1,394 
Movethan silt. sene:.... - 2,726 1,308 1,245 2,617 
No information.............. 205 161 22 176 
"Botels oon yearns 30,921 3,271 4,695 24,533 
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those workers allowed rest periods, the 
largest group, 57 per cent, was permitted 
two 10-minute periods and the next largest, 
29 per cent, two 15-minute periods each 
day. 

Wash-up periods were allowed to about 
23 per cent of the workers, most of whom 
were either permitted two 10- or 15-minute 
periods daily or were allowed “break 
times” at their own discretion. 

The following table gives details of the 
number of workers permitted rest and 
wash-up periods :— 


Number and Number of Workers 
Duration of Rest Wash-up 
Periods Periods Periods 
One period of: 
Deminutes- <..... er 306 
10 minutes 2c. « 319 396 
15 minutes ...... 1,031 96 
LOAN e Stotnae ier 115 229 
Two periods of: 
DEMINUCES), shes 43 1,677 
10 minutes ...... 9,218 1,308 
15) minutes. ..-... 4,673 209 
Qihermemetn. a. 227 418 
Other specific periods 132 350 
Informally permitted 343 2,074 
otal: ps -om.. 2 16,101 7,063 
Not allowed........ 14,822 23,860 
ALONE Acree 30,923 30,923 


RETAIL TRADE 


Information for this article was obtained 
from 1,429 retail trade establishments 
employing 110,038 non-office workers. The 
distribution of employees, by region, is as 
follows:— / 


Atlantic Provinces........ 7,533 
(AR OOC! Scie One GEDet Geen 23,142 
Mayra peta Create ye colo oe ae os © 48,084 
Prairie Provinces........-- 19,567 
British Columbia.......... 11,678 


The three groups into which retail trade 
has been divided according to employment 
are: Food, 23 per cent of the workers; 
General Merchandise, 43 per cent; and 
Other Retail Trade, 34 per cent. 

There have been few changes in work- 
ing conditions of employees in Retail 
Trade during the year preceding October 
1950. Although there has been little 


change in normal weekly hours since the 
1949 survey, there has been a sharp in- 
crease in the proportion of workers on a 
5-day week. A trend towards payment 
for more statutory holidays in 1950 is also 
noticeable, the proportion of workers 
receiving payment for 7 or more holidays 
being greater than in 1949. 


Average Wage Rates (Table V)—Male 
sales clerks on commission were the 
highest paid workers in retail trade in the 
17 centres covered in this analysis. It 
should be borne in mind, however, that 
there is a great month to month variation 
in the earnings of such workers, and that 
the averages shown apply to the month 
of September only. Female sales clerks on 
commission generally averaged a _ few 
dollars higher than those on time work 
but the actual earnings of such workers 
were, for the most part, not as high as 
those of secretaries or bookkeepers. Of 
the sales clerks reported, about 23 per cent 
of the males and 17 per cent of the females 
were paid on some form of commission 
basis. These proportions were much higher 
however, in Saint John, Montreal, Toronto 
and Regina than in the other centres. 

Secretary was the highest paid of the 
female workers on a time basis in the five 
cities for which averages were compiled 
and Bookkeeper the highest paid in eight 
of the remaining twelve cities. As in 
Wholesale Trade, Typist and ‘Telephone 
Switchboard Operator were among the 
lowest paid occupations in all centres. 
Salaries ranged from $1844 a week for 
Elevator Operator in Ottawa to $47.19 for 
Secretary in Winnipeg. 

Of the male workers paid on a time 
basis, sales clerks received the highest rates 
in seven cities, truck drivers in five, 
general office clerks in three, and ware- 
housemen and stockkeepers in one city 
each. Salaries of such employees ranged 
from $23.15 for Stockkeeper in Saint John 
to $51.60 for Truck Driver in Windsor. 

Regionally, wage rates were generally 
highest in Montreal, Toronto, Windsor and 
Vancouver; the lowest rates were most 
frequently found in Halifax, Saint John, 
Moncton and Quebec City. 


The Normal Work Week (Table VI) — 
Normal weekly hours varied considerably 
in Retail Trade, although nearly 60 per 
cent of the workers were in stores which 
reported a normal work week of from 40 
to 44 hours. 

In the Atlantic provinces, 35 per cent of 
the employees were on a normal work 
week of between 40 and 44 hours, 23 per 
cent were working 44 hours and about . 
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TABLE V.—AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGE RATES FOR SELECTED OCCUPATI 
RETAIL TRADE IN SEVENTEEN CANADIAN CITIES, tb ets. 
OCTOBER, 1950—Conc. 


Cseane? Truck Driver Male Typist Female Warehouseman 
Average Avera; A 
Range ze R. verage 
W: ange Range 
ees of Rates hb of Rates aed of Rates 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia— 
LAI AKA Men cRR ev Sty, o/f'a5. ss ac ve ofeine.« 33.53 25.00-37.00 22.70 22.00-24.00 29.39 17.30-30.95 
et ale ea 
ONOUONE iiss dpivie int nsiaisislele + os. ee « 35.20 27.69-41.00 26.09 23 .00-29 .00 33.60 25. 38-42.69 
Sambedohn Wel see cde. Ackles ae. 28515) | 25500=30! OOF lis. . .Seabeclce teehee esos 24.00 | 20.00-25.00 
ar em 
Cy oe Oe ee tr ee Se 39.61 33 ..00-45.00 27.71 22.00-32.00 41.35 30.00-53 . 00 
BTS ae cc ao dee aR a B5F1 10880087, 00h asker tes eee mela nee Se REET 
Ontario— 
Fears COM eee nr ens ea a ieibs sce ane 0 44,25 SF 20-40 58 ec dn ance amosleaicbiaks waelainao ane os a) ewe cr aie ere 
OM an erevatees Marcos felonies ork eis aie.sta as 36.05 84..00-46,00 [Picco cewelleseacsevs scare 39.66 38.00-42.69 
echt ASE iia arte stakes. 6 wae eines 35.15 30.00-38.00 25.48 | 21.00-26.50 34.30 30.00-42.00 
OLONUO as an chld esaisiaie: 0 ovie'elele sieieie’s eas 48.09 41.50-54.45 29.10 25.00-34.00 39.69 28 .00-49.72 
WWAD ROD Satter. citerdie + altace ss «nei. 51560) | © 40.00-B6) BO ho. < ccciac chose cc pete dea vie slcc amen cl Gatun o was emeate 
Manitoba— 
DV EARS ern Soe iss gis, 0(a.0,cs8ierere.s suave 42.09 38.00-45 .00 26.79 22.00-31.00 37.68 35.00-41.54 
Saskatchewan— 
REGIA SPEC his oe vce cect 35.14 30.00-40.00 25.15 2300-28 00 Hs a viviss 0c) greed stave, ep 
PSC AT OON Ns ae bel ao os atin acto ce 37.49 3462-4900) 152 Goa 1. dates gain saie a) Goma bapee's cis iether) ie 
Alberta— 
CAS PES GRO Sea Bens Irae Cs 39.99 35.00-45 .00 26.86 | 24.00-30.00 38.51 32.50-48.23 
PGMORtOM cE idee sce cca siesta de 43.08 38 .00-47 .31 27.12 23 .00-32.00 37.57 30.00-47 .08 
British Columbia— 
Vancouver ME es sa lavers\aiviasers/alare'n.0.603 aia: 49.61 43 .00-53 .12 26.59 23.00-30.00 38.87 27.00-48.00 
Dy LEO EM acrac aie oie clo Nidie@) pale eimeie 2 47.60 | 45-00-0200) | cc se cwnesille cles rice 0 6506101 nie seg mele ois!|| seqseteravinipieieetere 
one-quarter 48 hours or more. In Quebec Overtime Payment.—Time and one-half 


about 60 per cent were working from 40 
to 45 hours per week and 22 per cent 
normally worked more than 48 hours. In 
Ontario nearly two-thirds of the employees 
were working 40 to 44 hours, with 11 per 
cent and 15 per cent working 45 and 48 
hours respectively. In the Prairie prov- 
inces 39 per cent of the employees were 
working between 374 and 40 hours and 53 
per cent from 40 to 44 hours. In British 
Columbia 63 per cent of the workers, 
equally divided, were on a 40- or 44-hour 
week and about 20 per cent on a 37-hour 
week. 

More than half the employees in British 
Columbia, one-quarter in Quebec, one-fifth 
in Ontario, a tenth in the Prairie Prov- 
inces and less than one per cent in the 
Atlantic provinces were on a 5-day week. 

There has been no significant change in 
weekly hours during the year preceding 
October 1950. However, there has been 
an increase in the number of employees 
on a 5-day week, with the proportion in 
1949, 13 per cent, rising to 22 per cent 
in 1950. 


was the general overtime rate for work 
after standard daily or weekly hours. This 
rate was also predominant for work on 
Sunday, although double time was reported 
in a substantial number of cases. How- 
ever, about two-thirds of the workers were 
in establishments which did not report any 
overtime policy covering payment for 
Sunday work. 

For work on statutory holidays which 
are paid for though not normally worked, 
double time and double time and one-half 
were the common rates reported. 


Annual Vacations with Pay (Table VII). 
—Of the 110,000 non-office workers covered 
in this study, 88 per cent were in estab- 
lishments which gave an initial vacation 
of one week and 11 per cent in those which 
gave two weeks, usually after a year or 
less of employment. Most of the workers 
who received two weeks initially were in 
establishments situated in the Atlantic 
provinces, Ontario and the Prairie provinces. 

Only 14 per cent of the employees were 
in stores which did not increase the vaca- 
tion period as the ‘term of workers’ 
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employment increased; of these, 72 per 
cent were in those which gave two weeks 
initially. Employees comprising 28 per 
cent of the total in Retail Trade. could 
become eligible for a maximum vacation 
of two weeks, generally after 5 years or 
less of employment, 47 per cent for three 
weeks, usually after 5 to 30 years, and 12 
per cent four weeks, in almost all cases 
after 25 years. About. half the workers in 
the Atlantic provinces, Quebec and Ontario 
and more than two-thirds in the Prairie 
provinces and British Columbia could 
become eligible for maximum vacations of 
three weeks. 

Twenty-three per cent of the workers in 
the Food division, 90 per cent in the 
General Merchandise division, and 42 per 
cent in stores engaged in Other Retail 
Trade could become eligible for a vaca- 
tion of three or more weeks. 

There has been no significant change in 
annual vacations with pay since the pre- 
vious survey in 1949. 


Statutory Holidays (Table VIII) —AIl 
but two per cent of the workers were 
employed in establishments which reported 
observing some statutory holidays in 1950. 


Thirty-one per cent of the workers were 
in stores which observed 8 days and 36 
per cent in those which observed 9 holi- 
days. The remainder, equally divided, 
were in establisments observing less than 
8 days and in those observing more than 
9 days. Eight, and nine statutory holidays 
were the predominant numbers observed in 
each division of Retail Trade. 

Almost all of the employees were paid 
for some or all of the observed holidays. 
About 30 per cent of the workers were 
paid for 8 holidays and 36 per cent were 
paid for 9 days. The largest group of 
workers in the Atlantic provinces and 
Quebec was paid for 8 statutory holidays 
while in the other regions the largest group 
is paid for 9. 

In the Food division, 28 per cent of the 
employees were paid for 2 holidays, 32 
per cent for 8 days and 20 per cent for 
9 days; in the General Merchandise divi- 
sion, 84 per cent were paid for 8 or 9 
statutory holidays. In stores engaged in 
other retail dealing, the number of paid 
holidays varied considerably, although a 
third of the workers were paid for 9. 


TABLE VI.—_THE NORMAL WORK WEEK IN RETAIL TRADE, OCTOBER 1950 
Number of Empleyees 


All By Region By Group 
Normal Weekly Hours Retail : We +43 ee General Other 
Tr aye ees Quebec | Ontario ate Be iseed, Food |Merchan-| Retail 
i dise Trade .- 
Employees on a 5-day Week 
LING SRE gubine gonnsconae Ir fl Pea * 351 AGIA ee (rs. aed 107 Wl IE ae 490 
Ye ae ete asia 8,564 owe Wi aera. TIGILe. FAUOR 2 B48 IN, Lantern «85 1,784 780 
Over 373 and under 40..... 67 ete ee eh ee C5 ace 2 FAM see te 28 
ES baahes Gri cod 11,305 10 2,282 4,415 1,432 3,166 3,003 7,233 1,069 
Over 40 and under 44...... ALL dil etre 60 41 631. || deat 80 
Bag Og 2 ee ae 8 1,340 18 55 398 476 393 BO) | orien cht: 473 
Over 44 and under 45...... POT 3). OSES, AR ae 8 a ee ct eee 197 J) eeiseeesy..| Siaaeedaee 
Phe eer tee 5, 688. Ning fake 1,818 3 O10) Wie s tath« ees 5,489 let. te 199 
Over) 4h.50 toe See ee ACE Oe | Pores eee 6 (EO Roe ton Mtoe 25 eae ELODIE Metcates 153 
Total 23,724 28 5,711 9,895 1,909 6,181 } 11,435 


9,017 | 3,272 


Dadero7ge =. 0ts7 HAS oiten. 548 1 359 80" |. SERS 108°} 9 A7 R ee 531 
Radi We Oe ee RM Bee nares ee ned WM Bae BED 2,493 1,829 780 
Over ‘374 and under 40..... 9,078 361 14 660 7,198 8 7, 882 1,151 
wah edhe on ne 2G tee 25,279 129 6,551 | 11,222 3,654 3,723 20,416 , 800 
Over 40 and under 44....., 20,720 2, 603 2,253 | 12,389 2,670 805 12, 847 7,134 
PR Ard aR 18, 659 1,753 2,156 7,122 3,955 3,634 2,180 11,074 

Over 44 and under 45...... 1,375 81 771 410 ah Pe eee 6 503 
BD iy a) Pa tra 7,904 133 2,614 5,065 47 45 612 1,701 
ver, 45 and under 48.. 5,510 563 16941 3,325 ALS ih heey Laat 614 2,927 
Over ete 11,596 941 2,179 7,082 1,374 20 268 6,710 
Dveri4Ses eee. ile 6,760 968 5,034 613 145), Sein 279 | . 3,439 
otal). 3 110, 038 7,533 | 23,142 | 48,084 | 19,567] 11,673 47,595 37,750 


() Includes 39 employees in the Northwest Territories. 
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TABLE VII.—ANNUAL VACATIONS WITH PAY IN RETAIL TRADE, OCTOBER 1950 


‘Number of Employees Lag) 


All By Region By Group 
Length of Vacation and Service Retail . es oh G ] F 
; Atlantic Prairie | British ,eHela a Others. 
Meqmatements ane 2 Prov- | Quebec | Ontario] Prov- | Colum-|| Food sees Retail 
inces inces bia cated Trade 
wee ise 
Initial Vacation 
One Week With Pay 96,891 §,448 | 22,097 | 48,405 | 15,042 | 10,899 || 21,025 | 44,500 81,3866 
After: Less than 1 year............ 39,995 |) 2,388 9,324 | 20,426 5,008 | 2,849 || 10,937 » 256 20, 802 
LAVOAT a Sconce = 4 ies. peteee aye + 56,177 3,006 | 12,539 | 22,804 9,994 7,834 9,761 | 36,110 10,306 
Service not specified........ 719 54 234 175 40 216 327 134 258 
Two Weeks With Pay 12,998 1,861 987 4,798 4,497 816 8,659 8,095 6,244 
(After: Uryear OF Jessep...) sci. ess 12,998 1,861 987 4,798 4,497 816 3,659 3,095 6,244 
: Three Weeks After: 1 Year rol A ead accel rac, cE ROR 80) i. tence temas 
; Other Vacation Periods 81 OE Sees 13 TOURS Ve Sorcll\eivtercis wa [icrs tree's ate $1 
; GURL yn 110,000 7,317 23,084 | 48,216 | 19,629 | 11,715 |) 24,764 | 47,595 37, 641 
LA 6 tee Os 
Maximum Vacation 
Two Weeks With Pay 80,492 1,310 8,465 | 14,356 3, 180 8,181 || 14,800 3,032 12,660 
5 ATURE VERE Oi dc tthe sels ve ares 15,519 1,219 2,821 9,892 1,009 578 7, 82: 1,210 6,486 
er AREER oaats (evcke “car fase Vals wve/eteis 6,871 61 2,563 1,736 1,482 1,029 3,897 686 2,288 
(Ngo Oa ne 3,954 30 2,156 1,364 62 2 558 894 2,502 
OT NTT oe FR noe on es S148 iss xexs 925 1,364 627 1, 232 2,522 242 1,384 
a Three Weeks With Pay §1, 223 2,524 | 10,415 | 19,067 | 11,888 7,329 5,700 | 38,709 11,814 
, ATTA Oy VOANS ora, crashes Al’s o/s eiess!s%> x0. 7,077 601 1,797 | 3,266 717 BOBihbeccnteacs ieee oe 7,077 
be ed et aa io eae ne 3,912 89 625 251 1,106 1,841 415 2,834 663 
9 RU VOAIB c tadcin cide AGVa sen ae 8,897 25 57 557 1,986 1,272 670 2,815 412 
: MV OOIR 2g Mrt tie tims idyatetla clone 10,444 442 3,483 5,703 543 273 4,079 3,422 2,943 
BO VERS Mei cinctt sels ta cle os 00 24,470 1,321 4,072 9,098 7,050 2,929 25..| 24, 445") ceremae 
OTs chee 2. Steriay eset 1,423 46 381 192 486 318 5it 719 
Four Weeks With Pay 18,271 1,063 1,799 8,575 1,600 884 Is tess ove 9, 183 4,148 
After: 25 years 1,063 1,737 8,575 1,529 yl | ee 9,052 4,086 
CHB Ee RE eect teres ose” OEP LSS We iieitates (7 yi Ne I eae, Meer 71 62 
Other Vacation Periods BPN 2 Ade cok | eet PAR add «share Oot AU ahs crete Il doa cteontava cell reese eee 44 
Initial Vacation Maintained 14,970 2,420 | 2,405 6,218 2,917 971 4, 264 1,781 8,975 
PNG WER ike oyac4 alo his nee dete se mons 4,156 593 1,555 1,532 220 256 97 93 3,092 
PERWOAWOGIR art de cot ois estan ie tins 10,734 1,827 850 4, 686 2,617 715 3,213 1,638 5,883 
BISEATSSS EW Ob eae Teri, Sides, seis erase aye ure SOW receettaehe [he Witaye asthe eperseaeds 8 feceeeref 80 [-- tee feeertes 
SURAT SM nk ni a/asarens s\n’ 110,000 7,317 | 23,084 | 48,216 | 19,629 | 11,715 || 24,764 | 47,595 37,641 


(1) Includes 39 employees in the Northwest Territories. 


TABLE VUI—STATUTORY HOLIDAYS OBSERVED AND PAID FOR IN RETAIL 
TRADE, OCTOBER 1950 


Number of Employees 


All By Region By Group 
Nilolkdays Observed” | Retail [ | =. General): Oth 
olidays serve : Par rey yenera ther 
ey SS aeereoh Quebec | Ontario poe oa inaierh Food Mer- Retail 
; chandise}| Trade 
INOME? Sens crcees atte 1,904 57 63 503 17 1, 264 15004 Ts HARES 400 
edstata aietalovaiaale hye tavine nao 751 EW Betas Be: O08 S30 Sr osdnws an ween 99 [iW 3.4000. 652 
nos Oi Cares CoS ete 5,295 371 885 3, 607 391 41 BOL: | eee 624 
GO OT ais ositeratin ee 2,146 37 1,221 641 188 59 1,182 125 839 
Be cals Ke stace eel alere\arelatstel ganic 3,213 510 959 1,013 581 150 MIL Lada eas 2,742 
Di aie ae Snen sine Sule eis: ee 7,255 329 3,381 2,911 547 87 1,254 2,480 3,521 
SO Aa Sue ramse sip Soete ates alk 34, 262 1,780 8,783 17,946 4,769 984 8,610 17, 626 8, 026 
IO Au thara'a vaya Vasa bec seats iistas 40,010 1,522 1,327 19,211 10,118 7,832 4,963 22,505 12,542 
DEY eA ints ce ote wierv aeons Siete 6,359 1,318 887 581 2,259 1, 293 641 2,409 3,309 
ML eaaatci oes ar wipeciariteiekas 2,990 440 1,835 41 669 5 813 1,065 1,112 
AD See ered ave anor emilee 6 1, 283 51 112 1,030 OO: Rearuneretee 14 1,094 175 
(FS a ay Ss ae oe S279. Reaees Oe O We ac noua eee eon tew naman ae 536 26 rea BIC, 
MOre CHAT TS crcsrtreveicte eis i 1,109 943 Mu Bare gat Saccuaccal aecebangs 6 240 863 ‘ 
No Information............ 387 101 220 86 | avced sd. ER cats 2 eee 25 362 
aE Otal eyes a <irs 110, 248 7,497 23,118 48,245 19, 629 11,715 24,764 47,595 37,884 
Number of Statutory 


Holidays Paid For 
Although Not Worked 


363 1,403 381 1,448 1,975 16 1,850 
Pe ct POA FS oo arate Acero 99 |scheethes 677 
961 3,970 576 41 6,002: ene 722 
1,376 644 301 267 1,125 125 1,401 
1,050 645 496 117 102: | paseets 2, 626 
3,244 2,933 547 97 1,276 2,480 3,458 
8,652 | 17,102 4,429 870 8,025 | 17,626 7,158 
1,283 | 19,035 9,881 7,583 4,861 | 22,486 11,906 
733 581 2,238 1,168 641 2,409 3,009 
1,672 41 CT sobre 813 1,065 944 
6 1,030 DONT esiemsicn 14 1,094 141 

Rois LOG i]s aleraressratewil che estar serets | Nia erhuate 536 26 2,704 
ye Cand etic .c ae |eay shtetiiete 5 240 761 

266 141 21 124 110 28 527 


23,118 | 48,245 | 19,629] 11,715 | 24,764 | 47,595 37, 884 


(1) Ineludes 39 employees in the Northwest Territories. 
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During the year preceding October 1, 
1950 there was a slight increase in the 
proportion of workers employed by stores 
observing and paying for more than 7 
statutory holidays. 


Collective Agreements.—Two-thirds of 
the workers in Retail Trade were covered 
by some form of written collective agree- 
ments. The largest group of workers was 
represented by Employees Associations, a 
slightly smaller proportion by unions 
affiliated with the AFL-TLC and a sub- 
stantial number by CIO-CCL unions. 


Rest and Wash-up Periods.—More than 
three-quarters of the workers in Retail 
Trade were permitted recognized rest 
periods two-thirds of these being allowed 
two 15-minute periods each day. 

Wash-up periods were reported by retail 
stores employing 27 per cent of the workers. 
Most of these stores allowed clean-up 
periods at the discretion of the employee. 

The following table gives details of the 
number of workers in Retail Trade receiv- 
ing rest and wash-up periods:— 


Number and Number of Employees 


Length of Rest Wash-up 
Periods Periods Periods 
One period of: 
BeDOINULES sag oven hs 396 
10s minutes: °. seit 1,245 176 
15 minutes ...... 7,117 313 
20 minutes ...... 4,119 n 
Othenigetaronsennss 67 38 
Two periods of : 
B TOINUeS seh os By 1,089 
TO minutes ea 14,816 1,207 
Lo-minutes™ ee. 57,414 904 
Other’ ®....oiwasieee 918 259 
Other specific periods 677 4,195 
Informally permitted 1,096 20,708 
TDOUAL arate tare 87,469 29,285 
Part of store em- 
ployees only.... 342 * 
Not allowed ....... 22,326 80,852 
Vote ete a 110,187 110,137 


Wage Rates in the Logging 
and Wood Products Industries. 


Wage-rate levels in Eastern Canada logging advance by almost 15 per 
cent in one year; on the Pacific Coast by 18 per cent in 18 months 
Increases in wood products industry average 8-3 per cent in a year 


LOGGING INDUSTRY 


Wide differences in physical and climatic 
conditions in Canada have brought about 
a widespread and rather unequal distribu- 
tion of forest wealth among the various 
provinces and have, in conjunction with 
economic needs, resulted in Canadian 
timber resources being put to a large variety 
of uses. 

The provinces of Quebee and Ontario, for 
example, produce most of Canada’s pulp- 
wood and fuelwood, with important con- 
tributions by New Brunswick and New- 
foundland, whereas British Columbia’s 
forest output largely goes to supply West 
Coast sawmills and planing mills with logs 
and bolts for manufacturing into lumber 
and secondary wood products. Provinces 


such as Alberta, Saskatchewan and Nova 
Scotia, on the whole not important for 
logging, are large producers of such lesser 
forest. products as fenceposts, fence rails, 
and round mining timber. 


* Information in this article was prepared 
from data obtained in the annual survey of 
wage rates and working conditions for 
October, 1950, conducted by the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Department of 
Labour. Data for Logging-Eastern Canada 
were obtained through similar surveys con- 
ducted in February, 1950, and February, 
1951. Employers were asked to report on 
wage rates (straight-time earnings for piece- 
workers) and certain conditions of work 
in their establishments during the last pay 
period preceding October 1, 1950. 

For information on working conditions 
in the logging and wood products industries, 
see the article on this subject in the 
Lasour Gazette, October, 1951. 
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Topographic and climatic conditions, in 
determining the species, size and density 
of stands of Canadian forests, have in 
turn affected the type of operations neces- 
sary to extract the timber and the seasonal 
nature of such operations. Differences in 
operations are particularly marked between 
the coastal logging industry of British 
Columbia and that of Eastern Canada. As 
considerable variation exists in the occupa- 
tional structure and in the duties per- 
formed by logging workers in THastern 
Canada compared with British Columbia, 
this study deals separately with the 
logging industry in the two regions. 

Tables of daily wage rates for Hastern 
Canada logging are shown in Table 1, with 
final figures applying to February 1, 1950 
and preliminary figures to February, 1951. 
Data on wages in British Columbia, shown 
in Table 2, apply to October, 1950. 

The following table gives indexes of 
average changes in wage rates in Hastern 
Canada and British Columbia logging on 
a base of 1939 as 100:— 


April 
1949 1950 1951 
Hastern Canada..... 210.1 200.5 229.81 
British Columbia 
Coastal ye deen. cs 239.2 264.2 283.92 
MANAG OF ccetas odors ZiGeom alae ealne 


Eastern Canada.—Wage rates in this area, 
which on the average suffered a slight 
decline between the winter of 1949 and 
1950, increased by 14-8 per cent during the 
following year to attain record high levels 
at the time of the peak of the 1951 cutting 
and hauling operations. 

Pulpwood cutters, teamsters and black- 
smiths were the highest paid of the eight 
occupations studied, while roadmen and 
Swampers and cookees were among the 
lowest. Workers employed on a_piece- 
work basis, which includes the majority of 
those on pulpwood and sawlog operations 
as well as some in loading and _ hauling, 
received higher wages than those in similar 
occupations paid on a straight-time basis. 
Daily wages, whether piece-work or time 
work, were often highest in Ontario, but 


1Preliminary index for the pay period 
preceding February 1, 1951, based on returns 
received from employers in the Department’s 
annual survey of wages and working con- 
ditions. 

° Estimate of wage changes up to April 1, 
1951, based on sample survey of employers. 
For further details concerning this ave see 
June issue of the Lasour Gazerrtr. 
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this trend is marked only: in the cases of 
the numerically important group of workers 
who are not provided with free board. 


British Columbia (Coastal). 
rates in this region advanced by 11 per cent 
on the average between October, 1949 and 
October, 1950, and another seven per cent 
between October, 1950, and April, 1951. 


Fallers and buckers, who perform the 
only operations in the West Coast logging 
industry generally paid for on a _piece- 
work basis, received much higher daily 
rates than the other occupations covered in 
this analysis. Of the unskilled workers, 
bulleooks and flunkeys received the lowest 
rate, $9.65 per day. 


WOOD PRODUCTS INDUSTRY 


Canada is one of the world’s most 
important producers and exporters of 
secondary wood products, such as lumber, 
shingles, plywood, veneers and furniture. 
All of Canada’s provinces share in milling 
and manufacturing wood products, with 
British Columbia, the most important 
producer, specializing in sawn lumber, 
shingles, and box shooks. Important con- 
tributions: are made by the provinces of 
Quebee and Ontario in the manufacture of 
these three products as well as mine 
timbers, staves, and barked pulpwood. New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia are important 
producers of box shooks and staves. Over 
80 per cent of the furniture produced in 
Canada is made in Quebec and Ontario, 
with a large part of this coming from 
factories in Montreal, Victoriaville, Toronto, 
Stratford, Kitchener and Waterloo. 

In this analysis, summaries of wage rates 
as they existed at October, 1950, are given 
for the four most important industries in 
the wood products group. Averages and 
ranges of rates are given in Tables 8 to 7. 

On the average, wage rates increased by 
8:3 per cent between October, 1949, and 
the same month in 1950 for the wood 
products industry as a whole. This over-all 
change reflects increases of 9-8 per cent in 
sawmills, 9-8 per cent in sash and door and 
planing mills, and 4-7 per cent in wooden 
furniture factories. Increases also occurred 
in the veneer and plywood industry, 
although statistics for this industry were 
not used in deriving average changes in 
wage rates for the wood products group as 
a whole. 

The indexes of average change in wage 
rates for three industries and a composite 


TABLE 1—AVERAGE DAILY WAGE RATES IN THE LOGGING INDUSTRY IN 
EASTERN CANADA, FEBRUARY, 1950 AND FEBRUARY, 1951. (*) 


Note.—All provincial averages are time rates unless otherwise designated. Eastern Canada 
averages include both time rates and straight time piece-work earnings. 


February, 1950 February, 1951 
Occupation and Locality — —|~--— - 
With Board? Without Board® oni blo 
Average Range Average Range Average | Average 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Blacksmith 
WasterniGanadaiiinesti seer seveeadades adee. SV al actoa seat TelO [ee sc eee. athe 6.99 8.49 
DN OVP ESTUDS WLC pie 16 6.00 8 6.51650 9 sible miei ereie.e.s odale yal «cee lae ween pene 6.58 | 5.70—7.05 6.82 7.24 
FSO CL TAT STW artrie ele T egal cu curses ae - 5.70 | 5.00—7.00 7.21 | 6.50—7.96 yah 7.96 
TENG) eM aw AT do Pditr ad so: ae asses ob aie rolehisa dais 6.81 | 5.19—8.50 8.55 | 6.92—9.10 6.93 9.24 
Chopper and Cutter 
RSE Er a COMA ANG Re cai irohipla dois \o aie dy ale, eld = 4.88 | son sciet- ans VLU IN Ren ee yee 4.58 8.56 
DOMES BOUIA y thetriaryeie's « 1 narelors gre acy a(e'= a . 3.79 | 3.00—4.80 |...... ene a dine Stet AO4N| C akee atte 
Nova Scotia (piece work).............. Be illan, Gann OEGe Ik: is 6.13 | 6.00—6.35 }....... Jpg 9.38 
New popewick aot Saws Re « ‘ oe fi 3.82 | 3.45—4.25 43 oi 4.78 ag 
ick (pi FEED Yoolk v0: 0 ave AS 5 ee Wet ei 3.6 FS OOF BE Wis as chene , 
rere cacti fi bereges reo? aad ican aarti te aes 4.31 | 3.46—5.50 5.54 | 5.05—5.75 5.08 6.42 
PIEECOG MOLI Fetes ee ce vAUN GE Cony eR STO TE Bites ollie ap eel eareuay a 7.63 | 6.24—8.10 |.......... 8.53 
eee: ye Slide ess, wish eel Rrasecara s 4.51) 4 23—5 . 23 5.68 5.45—6.15 4.61 6.27 
Ontario (piece work)........... 7.89 | 4.23-10.00 9.14 | 7.65-12.00.].2...2.... 9.40 
Cook 
SBRGSUI CALCOT iene tines tie ed eens nave ee D4 tlk So ieee Bete, 4 Toe legate ah cake aes ove 7.94 
NER VEL OCI Vaal ats a ciaie elais-atnielalaty id at *r 5.27 |. 4,50—5.50 |..... ceves[enesseeeea ss A Gaeta. 
INS RUNS WOM toosarcidld cele ota eis oie vires vie ahs 5.95 | 4.00—8.00 7.57 | 6.29—8.05 6.37 7.92 
APOC ros heer eee Re Oty a eee eee 5.81 | 5.00—7.22 6.85 | 6.07—7.10 6.21 7.35 
OVERERTIO ps CatOe ea ceark Ftp a lets wie) We, sieves Pec 6.59 | 5.00—8.90 41 | 6.67—9.10 6.52 9.01 
Cookee 
pRtOrA ANAS Hatin hive Os or.0 ees mere nves «8 BAS | atin sirceev tees BOOK AL nate oe eee fu 6.08 
INES SUO RIS Ri cheat i avcatsiccte tenes tsuneo 404, | catarten tet Mie mas Gites a'freee a eed bya ny 
INGw rans wale pth. Wiss: ¢ cee pcers.cebbaeas 4.37 | 3.50—5.00 6.02 | 5.00—7.£ ; ; 
CTS ct SS) IOGRETIG Oh 0b on 1 REE EEO anaes ; 3.67 | 3.00—4.50 5.23 | 5.00—5.55 4,21 5.49 
ORT ee Oe eR ENE ein 4.91 | 4.00—5.53 6.07 | 5.23—6.30 4.23 6.54 
Loader 
Foran Sere «ant Ore eRe ae : a AOE Se A: TOL be Geass on rr 7.60 
REO COOKERS CL vats iat eamaariadiils cece gh LOR cee Seeds nan ns ol uacpaam oats VOR | scars eae 
i 3.50—5.00 5.24 | 4.50—6.05 4.62 6.09 
Flex Brmiawick 4°34 | 3.65—4.70 5.83 | 5.25—6.75 5.28 6.37 
(AT TOS cc eet R eR Onan OCC R EERE 4. ppt ed er age ea parece 
Ontario’. vec... c cess. 4.66 er ican 
OnteriGl (PIECE WOLKE) 5 as. .daversivis Fae abies Welorelelfaltie alerts eos |e marcls obiele sis ; , E82) Nadaeeeteae ¥ 
River Driver 
Ye i aaa ial ines coh ertied GUT St SPN eCity oe 
1 BT ea RRR al KHL Ao RR a 7.48) B21 7070 | cage ea ct aseetie ee 
HELE cer Se OOO ES CE LIC COT TICLE) ROI 
Roadman and Swamper 
Agee. 4.99 6.49 
ee er TSR wntoe a fue yume 8 bel re me 
Nova Scotia........---.eesssseee eee eenneees a Be SI Ranh ie open or 5S 
Waw Brunswick... ccc. ccmsccseeseccsseeteens ; 4. = rer olan 
4.22 | 3.50—5.50 5.70 | 5.19—6.62 
si ae 4.16 | 3.77—4.85 6.30 | 4.75—7.40 4.49 7.03 
BUNPAEIOU eT ates cncios cs ets eee stess Bae + ; ; . Sian | steko, Cee oe 846 
Ontario (piece work)............5.0555 eS A Ae ot eeto a cie ne k 
Teamster 
ee eee ORE a ee 5.21 8.17 
0 el a a aera Pe RC TR Fe eae aia eee 
Nova Scotia......:.2--ssecseerereeere ence ee ; Sad Peart Wee ieee ike 
(Gg co ie RS a 3.79 | 3.45—4.25 5.94 | 4.50—6.60 4.59 7.01 
New Brunswick..........0scesecserereres , Pg Esmee Aa SES rat ria 
QUEDEC. 0.6... eee e eee e sees nets ere e tenets eit ia ete aap Ve 00-7 Bel tee 8'6i 
ele Ae ae ened a 5.53 | 4.00—7.00 6.75 | 5.45—7.70 5.05 7.56 
MUATIO nn sgesinesrsneescsaaes ence ecenersnceses Bh eth baie 9:81 | 7.56-11:00 |..ireed... 1084 
Ontario (piece work).......00.555cce reese e eee s[ereeeeeeesl een enes 
Pulpwood Cutter 
ave TCAD | Saab ais’ cuts 8.01 8.38 
Eastern Canada........--sss00cssree reer seen 6.80 ok aa es ie | dae abe 7°89 
rick (piece work)......-+++sseeeee[erees Pe Cat mie ae 5 255.75 Sere ac 5.80 
uebec...... enn once tic ies NOD We areas : ache 5 
uebec (piece work)... OO ees an $78 | 7:12-10.06 |.....02. 9.26 
tario (piece work)...... “a 


1 Rates for February, 1951 are preliminary. 


2 Board supplied by employers in addition to rates shown, 
3 Value of fend, when supplied, is deducted by employers from amounts shown jaa be i 
' tet 4 


of the three on a base of 1939 as 100 are 
as follows:— 


Per Cent 

1949 1950 Increase 
Sawmills ..... 253.0 274.0 8.3 
Planing Mills.. 197.5 216.9 9.8 

Wooden 

Furniture ... 228.3 239.0 4.7 
Wood Products 238.8 257.6 7.9 

Sawmills —BEight occupations were 


selected as being representative of the 
majority of workers in this industry at all 
levels of skill. Saw filers and sawyers 
received the highest wage rates in all prov- 
inces. Of the unskilled occupations, pilers, 
who frequently work on a piece-work basis, 
received somewhat higher rates than 
labourers, with the difference averaging 
three cents per hour. 

Regionally, rates in British Columbia 
were higher than in other parts of the 
Dominion. Wage rates in Ontario and the 
two prairie provinces covered in this study 
were higher than those in Quebec and the 
Maritime Provinces for most occupations. 


Planing Mills.—Saw filers, stationary 
engineers and millwrights were the highest 
paid of 17 occupations chosen as being 
representative in this industry; loaders, 
pilers and labourers, the lowest. Rates 
followed the same general regional pattern 
as those paid to sawmill workers. 

Wooden Furniture.—In this industry, 
upholsterers, complete suite were the 
highest paid workers in all provinces. 
Labourers, yardmen and sewing machine 
operators, female, were always among the 
lowest paid. 


Average rates were higher in Ontario and 
British Columbia than in the other locali- 
ties shown. Generally, rates are higher in 
Toronto than in the province as a whole, 
whereas those in Montreal appear to con- 
form quite closely with those for the prov- 
ince of Quebec. 
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Veneer and Plywood.—Millwrights were 
the highest paid workers in Quebec and 
Ontario, and lathe operators in British 
Columbia. Labourers were the lowest paid 
male occupational group in two of the 
three provinces covered in this analysis. 
General wage levels are fairly similar as 
between Quebec and Ontario, and some- 
what higher in British Columbia. 


Table 2—Average Daily Wage Rates in 
the Logging Industry in the Coastal 
Area of British Columbia, October, 
1950. 


Notrr: Averages shown are for time rates 
unless otherwise designated. Lodging, 
but not board except for cooks, is 
supplied in addition to rates shown. 


Average Range 
wage rate of rates 
Occupation per day per day 
Boom@vian,.yuremewen 11,830 lal 2.22 
Brakeman setiw acon: 11.71 10.44-12.20 
BOCKer se trtiaa td ote 13.35 12.50-18.00 
Bucker (piece-work).. 20:67 18.00-24.71 
Bull (Coolie winced 9.651 
CI BSEI a ois ots.spottvn vis cet 11.281 
Chokerman 
(Choker; Chainman) 10.88! 
Cooke. Fasten. ere 12.312 9.90-13.55 
Donkey Engineer..... 12.97 12.38-13.61 
Maller daca seins acts 13.05 12.12-16.00 
Faller (piece-work)... 20.57 18.00-24.71 
HlUnKey Stee coe 9.651 
High Rigverte season 15.37  14.72-16.00 
Hook Tender....:.... 14.12 14.01-14.72 
Loader 
(Hooker; 
Hookerman; 
Second Loader; 
ALODESMAN) ses «ee 11.60  11.34-12.72 


Locomotive Engineer... 12.82 12.68-12.92 
Locomotive Fireman.. 10.40% 

Rigging Slinger....... 12,2) . 1200-lo.00 
Rog@dman ts eters 10.43 10.00-10.65 


Sechionnmian... +> nace 10.01 9.84-10.55 
Signalman 

(Whistle Punk).... 10.321 ’ 
Swamper sas. > cauutte 10.71 10.40-11.04 


1 Predominant rate. 
2 With board. 


TABLE 3.—AVERAGE HOURLY WAGE RATES IN THE SAWMILL INDUSTRY, 
OCTOBER 1950 


—— —————— — 


Nova Scotia New Brunswick Quebec Ontario 
Occupation 
Aver- Aver- , vers 
Phe Range ioe Range ne Range ae Range 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Edgerman........ Aaa .60 -56— .67 78 -70- .86 -79 .60- .90 -91 .76-1.04 
Labourer... . Sage 46 .30- .56- 58 -50- .63 .62 -50- .72 75 -60- .85 
Millwright. Uireiw sista eivie's vie aie twat feafae cite: «'|) om arevivn ai'sterevate Aye -60- .89 91 .80-1.02 .97 . 80-1, 18 
Sel oe Piler: Lumber Piler) ae 61 .53- .74 -78 .58- +95 .88 . 67-1.06 
Saw .93 -61-1,22 -98 - 80-1. 25 1.30 94-1. 65 
Sawyer! ETbae Sopa nee e rss conde 1.04 .89-1.11 1.02 -94-1.11 94 . 60-1, 26 1,32 1.05-1.56 
3tationary Engineer (Steam 
SEES) RE. Cotas Aen 75} .65- 89] 84] .70-1.05] .98] — .80-1.17 
Stationary Fireman (Boiler- 
Ee RECn Perum s anamtsia tt e(Vins sills «ctvwicsclo oud sees cscs 65 .60- .68 xk | .60- .96 .88 . 74-1.03 


a pepe ee ot gs sl 
ae6V63N6N{V€"@a]a_‘(€’a_—O«~“s=»mawaaaoanaa9s—_?3290 


Manitoba Alberta British Columbia | Canada 
Occupation we ie a 
ver- Aver- Aver Aver- 
nee Range age Range age Range age 
$ $ $ $ 3 $ $ 
Edgerman... 1.05 .95-1.16 87 .75-1.00 1.43 1, 23-1.68 1.18 
Labourer. . 81 .63- .88 83 -80- .90 1.20 | 1.10-1.25 97 
AUIS MN occ Un Reg GEREE CEERI [FSP EERE eres neeiiel ies iting cit 1.49 | 1.40-1.62 1.34 
awa iln Piler; Lumber Piler).......... -96 .638-1,74 .79 .55- .90 1,27 1,.18-1.35 1,00 
PB WEN eI CH En eeeaer ntl OIE, claude vail erat cece eeh [ootee ccs leche dese 1.73 | 1.46-2.13 1.47 
DAWVELU Re: Mee eeeh sh icet cs wie sso wks. 1,29 1.00-1.61 1,22 .96-1.50 1,87 1.49-2.21 LL? 
Stationary Engineer (Steam Engineer)?...|........]........ 0.0. 1.12 -79-1.67 1.62 | 1.51-1.66 1.37 
Rtationary. Punsman (BouerMan)s ves cssae| rece esien|scawerecdacsstecee rece lece cet taeee: 1.26! 1.15-1.31 1.09 
SS a a es es ee ee eee ee 


1 Includes Band Head Sawyer (Band Saw Operator; Band Sawyer), Circular Head Sawyer (Circular Sawyer), 
Cut-off Operator, Shingle Mill (Cut-off Sawyer, Shingle Mill), Sawyer, Shingle Sawyer. : 
* Includes Stationary Engineer Grade I, Stationary Engineer Grade II, and Grade not specified. 


TABLE 4.—AVERAGE HOURLY WAGE RATES IN PLYWOOD AND VENEER 
MILLS, OCTOBER 1950 


Canada Quebec Ontario British Columbia 
0 ation Aver- * 
ecupati ct ro Range Agen Range prt Range 
in ws $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
MDD ERODALACOP My nutrscss cticccetssecss 92 .78 .56- .93 85 -70- .96 1.35 1.10-1.41 
Core Layer and Sheet Layer..............- 1,21 92 OOH d OO. Tidus cre ras ete Cae Oe ok cies 1.37" [Scena calenen 
TIP VOMOMIBIALOE, tas Sii cs oasivibaedieesis ves’ 82 ad .58- .85 .80 5105 BO Pesantatce silt cde cotton 
Tabevsae ay aveoe DCAM NE Gasa:0 06 sp diese ars's ee 87 69 .55- .76 71 65-— .80 1.19 1,10-1,21 
SREP COMYACOM one fies dedlnedwiveiwiuceens 1.11 89 .58-1.13 .97 .90-1.07 1.53 1.33-1.63 
RATS Pee acels eAiod ad Gass ts Goeedibenen 1.34 1,24 .85-1.40 1,02 .95-1.07 1.44 1.40-1.51 
Off-Bearer (Gleaner: Tailer), Somali Te ars 75 .60- .90 .79 -75=- .85 ae ees 
(Soe al le amanaaaaana Mae a Maa Bae onke Ya a eg 
Press RMMOUEEC Da salba sb ekevierad eee seaues 1.04 84 -78- .99 91 -85- .96 1.33 1,27-1.39 
CES Ga en) a ate a ee 95 81 .71-1.05 76 .67- .96 1.30 1.25-1.49 
RR DETETON Males vecWiiusdecacedeas sa AP 67 A ard dial eigen eee eipty oe 1.29 1,23-1.35 
BRIO AU ea Gee SE et invates access voy enes 1.01 81 -70- .95 .94 -82-1.07 1,23 1.20-1.25 
VONOAD GTAGED, MALO, . 5. 6.000 5cccnsceerens ? f 
Veneer Grader, Female..............+.+++- 
Veneer Patcher (eheet Plugger), Male...... F . ap 
Veneer Patoher (Sheet. Plugger), Female....| 1.07 |o..ccssslessenevcssieslocccaces[oscsecsveses JOB: fe estes 1eunte 
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TABLE 7.—AVERAGE HOURLY WAGE RATES IN THE WOODEN FURNITURE 
INDUSTRY, OCTOBER 1950 


Quebec Ontario 
Occupation Province Montreal Province Toronto 
ah Range > Range ha Range pes Range 
: $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Assembler or Cabinetmaker, 

CVORSS Acces cue neo aate 95 71-1.11 1.02 90-1.15 1.06 .87-1.29 1,21 .98-1.40 
Assembler or Cabinetmaker, 

@lase Bien ae eh hee eee Dat .74-1.06 90 .74-1.37 95 .76-1.13 1.10 93-1. 25 
Assembler or Cabinetmaker, 

ClagG: ARO... to nor ae 69 .54- .81 yf] .60- .80 82 .65- .97 91 75-115 
Glue Clamp Operator (Glue 

Prése‘ Operator) .+. 6.6.23. 6: .82 .69- .95 .78 .72- .85 89 5751 04 5 nape see eee 
EAD OUren ie ee oe 59 .45- .65 56 .45— .65 93 .80-1.06 85 .80- .95 
Machine Sander (Sander Oper- 

LOT )eon yA Che dt ata: & 83 .67-1.03 .80 .68-1.00 93 .74-1,15 89 .80- .95 
Packer (Crater).. 84 .67-1.03 84 .70- .98 86 .70- .99 95 .80-1.05 
Planer Operator, Set Up and 

ppeats eae Rte ee et ge ten Ure 82 .68- .94 80 .68- .91 93 .77-1.10 Ta . 90-1. 25 
Rip Saw Operator............. 86 .65-1.01 94 .80-1.11 94 .77-1,14 1.09 -89-1.25 
Rubber or Polisher. 82 .68- .95 .88 .80- .95 93 .t2-1,15 1.05 .86-1.25 
Sewing Machine Operator, ‘Fe- 

1661) Es ee Ce SNe OEE RRP Ey i ese Py Mea 74 .50- .98 85 .56-1.15 96 .70-1.15 
Sprayer, Finish (Spray Oper- 

2120) Nag Ra a rine: Paseo at eee .98 .75-1.30 1.08 .80-1.35 98 .81-1.17 99 .86-1.25 
Trim Saw Operator.......... 87 .68-1.038 .94 . 78-1, 26 1.03 .82-1.30 1.26 1.10-1.37 
Upholsterer, Complete Suite. 1.36 1.05-1.59 1.37 1.09-1.59 1.26 .92-1.52 1.30 1.20-1.50 
Woodworking Machine Oper- 

BLODT, Gente Ret eens cubaewa 84 65-1.05 .97 .80-1.10 91 .70-1.10 98 .80-1.30 
V Gta bret. gee ee eke ak geet 74 .60- .91 71 .65- .80 81 10=-5 BRU Wetreanaile eat ee 

Manitoba British Columbia Canada 
Occupation 
Average Range Average Range Average 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Assembler or Cabinetmaker, Class A................ 1.10 91-1.25 1.20 1.03-1.37 1.04 
Assembler or Cabinetmaker, Clase epriiccrsk cn .94 80-1.05 91 .75- .98 94 
Asserabler or Cabinetmaker, Class C...............|.......0. = 80 .60- .92 80 
Glue Clamp Operator (Glue Press Cor ie 1.04 .98-1.14 .88 
BAD OUTED EP son Wy So balitgroials iy nici A. oetaletcici Rene SE eRe ea nee | a has 67 
Machine Sander’ (Sander Operator). . eee serie 1.05 1.02-1.15 91 
Packer (Crater). . SO ee | Aer an Gi. eae eee .99 .97-1.10 .87 
Planer Operator, Set Up and d Operate. FC ere ror tie Aeterna 1.09 1.03-1.11 .90 
Rip Saw Operator Sh iG. Gael ae Stel ral eee RR RE .97 .95-1.03 .92 
Radbber.or Polisher =k 345 i/) thre See een Boia core Parte eel eee ae diye nie dae te 1,06 -98-1.12 92 
Sewing Machine Operator, "Ponies Al. ya geal et aun eee ee Sa 86 .66- .92 .79 
Sprayer, Finish (Spray Oper AOD enact « .97 87-1.01 1.12 92-1. 25 .99 
Trim Saw Operator...... w.5,4 ave ip aia vet ine BE igre mle kab, « aa FAME Aceh ote eicll ars ee eee ee ae 1.00 
Upholsterer, C omplete Suite. . 1.13 93-1.35 1,33 1.00-1.60 1.29 
Woodworking Machine Operator..................... .97 88-1.10 1.03 .65-1.29 88 
MArGMan ti 75 6 isp uibetctewiaie of Mf cn sap ae laa voll iieee ea else lee cee Eae | h annae e ee a .80 


Prices and the Cost 


Cost-of-Living Index, November 1, 1951 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost- 
of-living index advanced 0-4 per cent from 
190-4 to 191-2 between October 1 and 
November 1. All groups except home 
furnishings and services moved higher. 

Foods rose from an index level of 249-7 
to 250-2 due to substantially higher prices 


*See Tables F-1 to F-6 at end of book. 
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of Living* 


for potatoes coupled with lesser increases 
for milk, canned vegetables, corn flakes, 
cocoa, jam and corn syrup. Meats, notably 
pork, were mostly lower as also were eggs, 
sugar, oranges and cabbage. 


An advance in clothing from 213-8 to 
214-6 reflected higher quotations for woollen 
goods such as men’s overcoats and sweaters, 
women’s woollen hosiery and lingerie, and 
rubbers. An advance in fuel gas rates 


Se 


Index 


COST OF LIVING IN CANADA FROM JANUARY, 1946 
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moved the fuel and light index from 150-2 
to 150-8. In the miscellaneous items sec- 
tion, advances in cigarettes and health costs 
moved the index from 144°3 to 144-9. In 


the home furnishings group, a decrease in’ 


soap prices outweighed small advances in 
other items to lower the index 0-2 to 199-9. 
The index for rents, reflecting the results 
of the November survey, moved up from 
142-7 to 144-8. 

From August 1939 to November 1951, the 
increase in the cost-of-living index was 89:7 
per cent. 


Cost-of-Living Indexes for 


Nine Regional Cities 

Cost-of-living indexes for eight regional 
centres moved higher between October 1 
and November 1, while there was a slight 
decline in the series for Winnipeg. Changes 
in food prices were mixed, fluctuations in 
the composite indexes ranging from a 
decline of 1-3 points and an increase of 
4-6 points. Higher prices were recorded for 
milk at some centres while potatoes were 
higher for all cities. Eggs were lower for 
all centres as also were meats. 


95204—94 
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Clothing prices moved up in all cities 
except Saint John, while the miscellaneous 
items indexes were firmer, due mainly to 
advances in cigarettes. Fuel and light 
remained unchanged except for advances in 
Edmonton and St. John’s. Mixed changes 
were registered in the home furnishings and ' 
services group, lower prices for soap being 
counterbalanced in some instances by 
higher prices for furniture. Rents, which 
were surveyed in November, registered 
increases at all centres. 

Composite city indexés for October 1 and 
November 1, and November 1 group index 
detail are shown in Table I’-2. The indexes 
show changes in retail prices and services 
in each city. They do not indicate whether 
it costs more or less to live in one city 
than another. 


Wholesale Prices in October 


General wholesale prices moved down- 
ward in October for the third successive 
month, according to price indexes com- 
piled by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
Wholesale prices of Canadian farm products 
also moved lower in the same period. 
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The general index number of wholesale 
prices, on the base 1935-89=100, fell to 
239-6 in October from 240-1 in September, 
241°5 in August and 244-2 in July. At the 
October level the index was the lowest since 
February this year, when it stood at 238-5. 
In October last year it was 220-0. The 
index for Canadian farm product prices for 
October was 252-6 compared with 253-9 in 
September, 256-4 in August, and 228-5 in 
October last year. 

There were declines in October from 
September in four and advances in a 
similar number of sub-groups comprising 
the general wholesale. price index. The 
sub-index for animal products fell to 294-8 
in October from 300°9, textile products to 
269-0 from 270-2, wood products to 301-7 
from 302-4, and non-metallic minerals ‘to 
170-8 from 170-9. The vegetable products 
index advanced to 218-9 from 217-1, iron 
products to 215-7 from 214-5, non-ferrous 
metals to 184:8 from 183-6, and chemical 
products to 190°3 from 189-3. 

The October index of general building 
materials rose slightly to 291-4 from 291-2 
in September, while the composite index 
for residential building materials was 
slightly lower at 290-8 as against 290-9. 


City Cost-of-Living Indexes, October 1951 
(Base August 1939=100) 


Regional cost-of-living indexes for eight 
centres moved moderately higher between 
September 1 and October 1, while the 
Vancouver series declined. Due mainly to 
declines in meat prices, foods were lower 
at all centres, except St. John’s, but were 
outweighed by increases in other groups 
notably clothing. Substantial increases 
were reported for seasonal items of cloth- 
ing in October, which registered the price 
change in these items since last winter. 
Home furnishings and services indexes 
were higher at all centres, except St. John’s, 
while the miscellaneous items indexes were 
unchanged to higher. Fuel costs recorded 
increases at Toronto and Vancouver. Rents 
were not surveyed in October and the 
indexes remained unchanged. 

Between September 1 and October 1 
composite city index point changes were 
as follows: Saint John +0-9 to 185-1; 
Winnipeg +0-9 to 183-1; Saskatoon -+-0-8 
to 187-0; Halifax +0-7 to 178-2; Mont- 
real +0-4 to 196:4; Toronto +0-4 to 
185°8; Edmonton +0:4 to 181-9; St. 
John’s +0:3 to 103-01; Vancouver —0°2 
to 190-0. 


Wholesale Prices, September 1951 


For the second successive month, the 
General Wholesale Price index recorded a 
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decline, moving down 0:6 per cent in 
September to 240-1. Four of the eight 
commodity groups registered decreases 
while the remaining four showed small 
percentage gains. Textile Products con- 
tinued to lead the downward movement, 
a decline of 4-5 per cent to 270-2 bringing 
the index to the lowest level since August 
1950. The effect of further decreases in 
wool cloth, worsted yarns, raw wool and 
wool blankets was augmented in September 
by losses in raw cotton, cotton fabrics, 
cotton yarns and knit goods. Animal 
Products dropped 1-5 per cent to 300°9 in 
response to lower prices for livestock, 
chiefly hogs and lambs, and for leather, 
fowl, raw furs and cheese. Increases were 
noted for cured meats, lard and tallow. 
Wood Products receded 0:2 per cent due 
to a change in the freight surcharge which 
lowered the net mill price for newsprint. 
Decreases in soap and certain paint 
materials outweighed increases in inorganic 
chemicals sufficiently to move the Chemical 
Products index down 0-2 per cent to 189-3. 
An advance of 1-2 per cent to 214-5 for 
Iron and Steel Products, was due to higher 
prices for castiron pipe, wire, wire nails, 
and rods, chain and steel scrap. In the 
Vegetable Products group increases in 
grains, mill feeds, raw rubber, potatoes, 
onions and fresh fruits outweighed declines 
in refined sugar, cocoa beans and vegetable 
oils to advance the index 0-6 per cent to 
217-1. Tin ingots and solder were largely 


responsible for a gain of 0-1 per cent in. 


Non-ferrous Metals to 183-6. Non- 
metallic Minerals moved up 0-1 per cent 
to 170-9, chiefly as a result of small 
increases in coal, sulphur and cement. 
Among wholesale price increases in 
important commodities between August and 
September, the following were recorded: 
onions, No. 1 Ontario, 61-5 per cent, 
potatoes, Toronto, 26-1 per cent; binder 
twine 23-0 per cent, lampblack 19.4 per 
cent, canned corn 16-7 per cent, tallow 16-7 
per cent, whitefish, Ontario, 15-4 per cent, 
gluten feed 18-7 per cent, copper sulphate, 
12-8 per cent, sulphuric acid, 9-1 per cent, 
raw rubber, Montreal, 7-3 per cent. The 
following were noted among commodity 
price decreases: raw wool, Australian, 64’s, 
26-5 per cent, woollen blankets, 21:1 per 
cent, raw wool, western range, 22-7 per 
cent, spring muskrat skins, 16-5 per cent, 
worsted yarn, 2-ply, 18’s, 60’s, 15-2 per cent, 
herring oil, 14-3 per cent, leather, packer 


1Index on the base June 1951=—100. 
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bends, 13-6 per cent, fowl, 13-3 per cent, 
lamb carcass, Montreal, 11-1 per cent, over- 
all fabric, 10-8 per cent. 

The index of Canadian Farm Products 
prices at terminal markets declined 1-0 per 
~ cent to 253-9 in September. This was 
attributable to a drop of 2-6 per cent to 
339-2 for Animal Products where decreases 
occurred for hogs, lambs, fowl, and raw 
wool. Field Products advanced 2:4 per 
cent to 168-5 largely in response to in- 
creases for eastern grains, potatoes and 
western hay. 


Revision of Cost-of-Living Index 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has 
been working for some time on an exten- 
sive program of revising the cost-of-living 
index to conform to post-war expenditure 
patterns. In taking this action, the Bureau 
is following internationally recognized prac- 
tice, which calls for thorough periodic 
examination of price index numbers. In 
Canada, this will be the fourth major 
revision in indexes of consumer prices since 
they were first published about 40 years 
ago. Retail price series have been pub- 
lished relating to base periods of 1900, 1913, 
1926, and the present base of 1935-39. 

Detailed expenditures records, obtained 
in 1948 and 1949 from approximately 3,100 
representative families throughout urban 
Canada, constitute the basis of the current 
revision. Tabulations of what these families 
told the Bureau about the kinds and 
quantities of goods and services they 
purchased are now complete and a list of 
items to be included in the new index has 
been prepared. The expenditure data being 
used relate to a 12-month period when 
transition to a peace-time economy was 
reasonably complete. A survey taken 
earlier than 1948-1949 would have resulted 


in expenditures abnormally high for items 
formerly in short supply, low for others 
not moving in normal volume. 


Much of the work thus far undertaken 
has been in connection with analysis of 
expenditure records, but during the course 
of revision all phases of index construction 
are being examined. Problems such as 
index scope and formula, price sampling, 
seasonal price variation and shelter costs of 
homeowners have been investigated. Tests 
with new statistical techniques have been 
made. 


The new series will not be called the 
“Cost-of-Living Index”. Its new title will 
likely be “Consumer Price Index” to indi- 
cate that it measures price change only. 
The purpose and general character of the 
new series will remain the same, ‘the sole 
reason for changing the name being to 
clarify the purpose it serves. The term 
“cost-of-living index” has proved to be 
misleading to some people, although it 
has been generally understood to mean an 
index of retail price change. Along with 
the change in title, a more up-to-date post- 
war base period will be adopted in place 
of the present 1935-1939 base. 


The Bureau has obtained the advice of 
independent experts and has discussed the 
implication of the new index with inter- 
ested agencies such as the larger central 
labour organizations and representatives of 
several management groups. The views of 
index users regarding the new series are 
of direct concern to the Bureau. 

A complete description and explanation 
of the new index will be issued at the 
time of its publication. The increased 
interest in any figures related to living costs 
makes it of considerable importance that 
the meaning of such figures should be 
clearly understood. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


Canada, October, 1951* 


Man-working days lost in _ industrial 
disputes in October declined substantially 
from the high figure of the previous month. 
Although the number of stoppages was 
little changed from September, fewer 
workers were involved, and there were no 
disputes causing a large amount of time 
loss. 

The question of increased wages was the 
most pressing demand of the month, being 
the main issue in 16 of the 28 stoppages, 
and causing about 75 per cent of the total 
loss. Of the other disputes, three arose 
over alleged discrimination for union 
activity, one over the discharge of a 
worker, six over other causes affecting 
wages and working conditions, and two 
were inter-union disputes. 

Preliminary figures for October, 1951, 
show 28 strikes and lockouts in existence, 
involving 6,888 workers, with a time loss 
of 49,318 man-working days, as compared 
with 31 strikes and lockouts in September, 
1951, with 8,637 workers involved and a 
loss of 105,285 days. In October, 1950, 
there were 25 strikes and lockouts, with 
13,1388 workers involved and a loss of 
30,766 days. : 

For the first 10 months of 1951, prelim- 
inary figures show 214 strikes and lockouts, 
involving 68,639 workers, with a time loss 
of 716,940 days. In the same period in 
1950, there were 146 strikes and lockouts, 
with 178,936 workers involved, and a loss 
of 1,331,097 days. 


Great Britain and Other Countries 


The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazerre from month 
to month. Statistics given in the annual 
review issued as a supplement to the 
Lasour Gazerte for April, 1951, and in this 
article are taken, as far as possible, from 
the government publications of the coun- 
tries concerned. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
involving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. 


*See Tables G-1 and G-2 at end of book. 
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Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada, the 
time lost m October, 1951, was 0-06 per 
cent of the estimated working time, as 
compared with, 0:12 per cent in September, 
1951; 0-04 per cent in October, 1950; 0-08 
per cent for the first 10 months of 1951; 
and 0:15 per cent for the first 10 months 
of 1950. 

Of the 28 strikes and lockouts in exist- 
ence during the month, four were settled 
in favour of the workers, four in favour 
of the employers, six were compromise 
settlements and four were indefinite in 
result, work being resumed pending final 
settlement. At the end of the month 10 
stoppages were recorded as unterminated. 

The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph 
nor does it include strikes and lockouts 
about which information has been received 
indicating that employment conditions are 
no longer affected but which the unions 
concerned have not declared terminated. 
Strikes and lockouts of this nature which 
are still in progress are: compositors, etc., 
at Winnipeg, Man., which commenced on 
November 8, 1945, and at Ottawa and 
Hamilton, Ont., and Edmonton, Alta., on 
May 30, 1946. The strike of cotton and 
rayon underwear factory workers at Sher- 
brooke, P.Q., which commenced on May 11, 
1950, is considered to have lapsed, and. the 
following stoppages have been reported as 
being no longer in existence: laundry 
machinery factory workers at Toronto, 
Ont., June 15, 1950; cleaners and dyers at 
Toronto, Ont., October 4, 1950; and book- 
binders at Toronto, Ont., February 20, 1951. 


The number of work stoppages begin- 
ning in August, 1951, was 1389 and 12 were 
still in progress from the previous month, 
making a total of 151 during the month. 
In all stoppages of work in progress in 


the period there were 22,300 workers - 


involved and a time loss of 73,000 working 
days. 

Of the 139 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work which began in August, 23, directly 
involving 5,200 workers, arose out of 
demands for advances in wages, and 57, 


directly involving 5,100 workers, on other 


wage questions; three, directly involving 
400 workers, on questions as to working 
hours; 16, directly involving 2,500 workers, 


on questions respecting the employment of 
particular classes or persons; 38, directly 
involving 2,400 workers, on other questions 
respecting working arrangements; one, 
directly involving 1,000 workers, on ques- 
tions of trade union principle; and one, 
directly involving 500 workers, was in 
support of workers involved in another 
dispute. 


United States 

Preliminary figures for September, 1951, 
show 400 strikes and lockouts beginning 
in the month, in which 200,000 workers 
were involved. -The time loss for all 
strikes and lockouts in progress during the 
month was 2,400,000 man-days. Corre- 
sponding figures for August, 1951, are 425 
strikes and lockouts, involving 250,000 
workers, with a time loss of 2,750,000 days. 


Executive Powers Regarding Strikes, USA 


The recent strike in the copper industry 
in the United States publicized the actual 
executive powers that may be invoked by 
the President to postpone or to halt a 
strike in an industry. 

It has been recognized that the com- 
plexity and interdependence of many indus- 
tries today is such that large-scale produc- 
tion stoppages have an effect upon the 
public that far outweighs the loss to either 
of the parties immediately concerned. This 
attitude found expression in the Taft- 
Hartley Act of 1947, when strikes which 
affected all or important sections of an 
industry engaged in inter-state commerce 
or which threatened national health or 
safety were made subject to postponement 
or suspension of a temporary nature. 

National emergency conditions, such as 
exist at present, naturally serve to increase 
the necessity to have such strikes sus- 
pended or postponed. This was recognized 
by the War Labour Disputes Act, which 
prohibited inciting to strike in any war- 
connected industry and which authorized 
the seizure of plants in which strikes took 
place. This Act lapsed in 1945 with the 
end of the war. 

The Defence Production Act passed in 
1950 authorized the President to designate 
an agency or agencies to promote or effect 
settlements of disputes that were detri- 
mental to the national defence. Accord- 
ingly, in April, 1951, the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board was empowered to aid in the 
settlement of industrial disputes. It was 
authorized to investigate any dispute which 
the President referred to it upon a finding 
that the dispute “substantially threatens the 
progress of the national defence.” The 
Board was further authorized to make 
recommendations which would lead to fair 
and equitable conditions of settlement. 

A precedent was set by the Board in 
dealing with the first case referred to it. 


It refused to attempt to reach a settlement 


unless the strike which had led to the 
referral was called off. In the dispute 
affecting the copper industry, the unions 
refused to cease strike action unless: 
(a) their terms were met; (b) the mines 
and refineries were seized; or (c) the strike 
was enjoined under the terms of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. The Wage 
Board, in view of its precedent, was unable 
to handle the dispute and the provisions 
of the Taft-Hartley Act were invoked. 

The Taft-Hartley Act provides for five 
distinct phases of government action during 
which the parties may at any time reach 
an agreement by their own efforts. In the 
first place, a board of inquiry is appointed 
to report on the issues involved. Secondly, 
upon receipt of this report, the Attorney- 
General requests a federal court for an 
injunction against the strike, which may be 
issued without hindrance under the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act. At the next step the board 
of inquiry is reconvened within 60 days to 
report on the efforts made for a settle- 
ment, the position of each party and the 
employer’s last offer. This report is made 
public by the President. Following this, 
within 15 days of the report, the National 
Labour Relations Board polls the employees 
on their acceptance or rejection of the 
employer’s last offer. The Attorney-General 
then requests the dissolution of the injunc- 
tion. Finally the President makes a report 
to Congress on the dispute and recommends 
appropriate action. To date, all cases in 
which the Taft-Hartley Act has been in- 
voked have been settled at some point 
before the last. 

The recommendations made for settle- 
ment by the Wage Stabilization Board are 
not obligatory upon the parties involved. 
On the other hand, the boards of inquiry 
appointed under the Taft-Hartley Act are 
forbidden to make recommendations but 
may merely publicize the positions of the 
employer and the employees. 
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Stabilization — 


The refusal of the Stabilization Board to 
act unless the strike is called off has been 
termed a strike against striking. Under the 
Taft-Hartley Act, strike action may be 
postponed up to a total of 80 days. 

Apart from action by either the Wage 
Stabilization Board or under the terms of 
the Taft-Hartley Act, the President may 
appoint non-statutory fact-finding boards 
with instructions to make recommendations 
for securing a settlement in a dispute. 
This was done during the 1949 steel strike. 

As another means of postponing or 
stopping strike action, the Government 


may seize a plant where such a stoppage 
is threatened. This power is said to stem 
from the inherent general powers of the 
office of the President and this theory has 
received the support of the Attorney- 
General. 

Though the methods outlined above do | 
indicate an absence of coercion, the influ- 
ence of recommended terms of settlement 
is often very strong. Frequently such 
recommendations have been made rallying 
points by one party or the other and have 
determined the outcome of the dispute. 


—_—_—_———EE——————— 


New Zealand Waterfront Workers’ Strike 


The return to power of Prime Minister 
Holland’s National Party in New Zealand’s 
general election of September 1, with an 
increased majority both in Parliament and 
in popular vote, has been regarded as 
public approval of the Government’s 
handling of the lengthy waterfront workers’ 
strike which began in February and resulted 
in a series of measures introduced by the 
Government to end the work stoppage. 
The strike lasted for approximately five 
months and affected some 20,000 workers 
in key industries. 

“The strike, if not actually inspired, was 
actively supported and fomented by Com- 
munist organization,’ declared the speech 
from the Throne at ‘the opening of the 
country’s 30th Parliament. 


Over the past 15 years some 60 odd 
strikes, usually of short duration, have 
disrupted work in New Zealand’s 22 ports. 
During. this period the waterfront workers 
secured a closed shop and other conces- 
sions. They were not bound by decisions 
of the New Zealand Arbitration Court. 
This Court, which was established under 
the terms of the Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act of 1925, administers a 
system of compulsory conciliation and 
arbitration in industrial disputes, though in 
certain cases voluntary agreements are con- 
cluded outside the scope of this system. 

In January the Arbitration Court issued 
a national award increasing all wages by 15 
per cent. The port employers had accepted 
this decision but the waterfront workers 
rejected it and reduced their work to an 
8 am.-5 p.m. day, five days a week. The 
employers refused to recognize these reduced 
hours and imposed a penalty of two days 
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off work for all employees who refused to 
work overtime. Following the introduction | 
of this measure the union called a work 
stoppage at all ports. A Government- 
arranged conference of both parties failed 
to reach an agreement. 

The failure to reach a settlement resulted 
in military personnel being used to handle 
perishable cargoes at two of the larger ports. 
The employment of troops led to strikes by 
union members among the coal miners, 
hydro-electric workers, seamen, slaughter- 
men, truck drivers and railroad workers. 
To decide what ships and goods should be 
given priority for unloading, the Govern- 
ment appointed Civic Committees. 

Subsequent to an appeal by the New 
Zealand Federation of Labour, the railroad 
and hydro-electric workers returned to 
work. The Federation also announced its 
support of the Government’s measures to 
end the stoppage and offered to negotiate 
a settlement on the basis of conciliation 
and arbitration. This offer was rejected 
by the waterside workers. 

The next Government move was to issue 
a series of emergency regulations. These 
were designed to prevent picketing, protect 
employees who were working and to pre- 
serve order. The union’s funds were 
“frozen”, the union itself was de-registered ~ 
and new port unions were organized to gain 
the membership of the old unionists. The 
striking union leaders were declared inelig- 
ible for re-employment at the wharves, mass 
meetings were allowed only on police permit 
and assistance in the form of contributions 
to enable the strike to continue were pro- 
hibited. The police were given the power 
to enter and search certain houses and 
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offices, to open letters and to cut off tele- 
phone power. The latter two powers, how- 
ever, were not invoked during the strike. 

On March 13, Mr. Holland announced a 
seven-point program which had been agreed 
upon by the Cabinet as a basis for nego- 
tiation. The seven points were:— 


1. The basis of all negotiations shall 
be that agreements and_ obligations are 
honourably observed by all parties. 


2. To devise ways and means for the 
quick and_ just investigation and _settle- 
ment of disputes within the framework 
of conciliation and arbitration. 

3. To devise ways and means of in- 
creasing substantially efficiency in the 
industry and of speeding up the turn- 
around of ships. 

4. To ensure that secret ballots 
always taken on strike issues. 

5. To make the waterfront industry one 
which any worker may enter in the same 
manner as is the case in any other 
industry. 

6. To place the industry as far as is 
practicable on a basis of full-time employ- 
ment, as in other industries. 

7. To establish a method or system that 
will ensure to watersiders a just reward 
for their labours comparable with that 
obtaining in other industries. 


are 


The union voiced its approval of these 
clauses with the exception of that referring 
to arbitration. Mr. Sullivan, the Minister 
of Labour, refused to negotiate except on 
full acceptance of all the terms. Following 
the union’s refusal to accept the Govern- 
ment’s terms the Government proceeded to 
enlist membership in the new port unions. 
The first port to gain a number sufficient 
to handle the ships and cargoes was 
Auckland. 

It is reported that the strikes involved 
a loss of over £2 million to the shipping 
companies and an amount equal to or 
greater than this to the strikers in wages. 

By July 1, approximately four-fifths of 
the striking workers had returned to work, 
union members and civilian workers having 
accepted the Government’s invitation to 
join the new port unions. The strikers 
agreed to the Government’s terms, although 
the strike leaders were refused re-engage- 
ment, as had been specified in the 
emergency regulations issued during the 
strike. 


Fatal Industrial Accidents in Canada 
During the Third Quarter of 1951 


There were 3241 industrial fatalities in 
Canada in the third quarter of 1951, 
according to the latest reports received by 
the Department of Labour. This marks 
a decrease of 26 fatalities from the previous 
quarter, in which 350 were recorded, in- 
cluding 51 in a supplementary list. 

The industrial fatalities recorded are 
those fatal accidents which involved per- 
sons gainfully employed and which occurred 
during the course of, or which arose out of, 
their employment. These include deaths 
which resulted from industrial diseases as 
reported by provincial Workmens Compen- 
sation Boards. 


*See Tables H-1 and H-2 at end of book. 


The number of industrial fatalities which 
occurred during the third quarter of 1951 
is probably greater than the figure now 
quoted. Information on accidents which 
occur but are not reported in time for 
inclusion in the quarterly articles is recorded 


in supplementary _ lists and statistics are 


amended accordingly. 


Statistics on industrial fatalities are com- 
piled from reports received from the 
various Workmen’s Compensation Boards, 
the Board of Transport Commissioners, and 
certain other official sources. Newspaper 
reports are used to supplement these data. 
For those industries not covered by work- 
men’s compensation legislation, newspaper 
reports are the Department's only source 
of information. It is possible, therefore, 
that coverage in such industries as agri- 
culture, fishing and trapping, and certain 
of the service groups is not as complete 
as in those industries which are covered by 
compensation legislation. 

In the quarter under review there were 
five accidents which resulted in the deaths 
of three or more persons in each case. On 
July 20, two farmers and a garage owner 
were killed in a level crossing accident near 
Beeton, Ontario. The three men were 
returning from a nearby town, where the 
farmers had been delivering produce and 
the garage owner picking up spare parts 
for his garage. Seven crew members of a. 
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commercial aircraft operating on the 
Korean airlift lost their lives when their 
plane disappeared July 21, shortly after 
leaving Vancouver, B.C., on a flight to 
Anchorage, Alaska. On August 15, three 
loggers were drowned in the Manicouagan 
River, P.Q., when the engine of their boat 
stopped and the boat capsized. A level 
crossing collision of a heavily laden truck 
and a train near Chatham, Ont., on 
September 17, resulted in the deaths of 
the truck driver, fireman and engineer. 
Seven men, five of whom were employed 
by a mining company and two by an air 
service firm, were killed on September 19 
when their aircraft crashed in landing at 
South Pond, Newfoundland. 

Grouped by industries, the largest 
number of fatalities, 60, was recorded in 
the construction industry. Of these, 25 
were in miscellaneous construction, 21 in 
building and structures and 14 in highway 
and bridge construction. In the previous 
three months there were 39 fatalities 
listed in this industry, including 22 in 
miscellaneous construction and 10 in high- 
way and bridge. 

There were 47 industrial deaths in manu- 
facturing during the third quarter of 1951, 
of which 11 occurred in the iron and steel 
group and 9 in the food and beverages 
industry. During the preceding three 
months there were 50 fatalities recorded 
in manufacturing, including 16 in the wood 
products group and 9 in iron and steel. 

Of the 45 accidental deaths reported in 
the transportation industry during the 
quarter under review, 17 occurred in steam 
railway transportation and 12 each in the 
local and highway and air transportation 
groups. In the previous three-month 
period, 79 fatalities were recorded in 


transportation, including 43 in steam rail- 
ways and 18 in local and highway trans- 
portation. 

Forty persons died as a result of acci- 
dents in the logging industry during the 
quarter under review as compared with 36 
in the previous three months. 

In agriculture there were 40 accidental 
deaths in the third quarter as compared 
with 9 and 17 during the first and second 
quarters of 1951 respectively. The in- 
creasing number of fatalities reflects the 
increased seasonal activity of this industry. 

The number of accidents in mining which 
were recorded during the quarter number 
37, a decrease of 18 from the 55 which were 
recorded in the second quarter of 1951. 

There were 24 fatal accidents in the 
service group during the third quarter, 18 
of which were in the public administration 
sub-groups. In the previous quarter, 41 
fatalities in the service group were recorded. 

An analysis of the causes of fatal indus- 
trial accidents which occurred during the 
quarter shows that 122 or 37-7 per cent 
were caused by “moving trams, watercraft 
or other vehicles”. “Falling objects” were 
the cause of 54 or 16-7 per cent of the 
period’s fatalities, while the classification 
“Dangerous substances,” in which is in- 
cluded electric current, accounted for 48 
or 14°8 per cent of the fatalities recorded. 
“Falls of persons” resulted in 44 deaths 
while industrial diseases, strains and infec- 
tion were responsible for 15 of the 30 
deaths reported under “other causes”. 

The largest number of fatalities was 
recorded in Ontario, where there were 105. 
In British Columbia there were 74 and in 
Quebec 63. 

During the quarter under review there 
were 107 fatalities in July, 114 in August 
and 103 in September. 


Selected Publications Received Recently 


in Library of Department of Labour 


The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should communi- 
cate with the publishers, Publications 
listed may be borrowed, on inter-library 
loan, free of charge, by making application 
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to the Librarian, Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. Applications for loans should give 
the number (numeral) of the publications 
desired and the month in which it was 
listed in the Lasour Gazerrn. 

List. No. 42. 


‘Ate 


Accidents 


1.US. Bureau or Lapor Statistics. 
Injuries and Accident Causes in the Manu- 
facture of Clay Construction Products; a 
detailed analysis of hazards and of injury 
rates for 1948 by region, plant size and 
operating departments. Washington, G.P.O., 


1951. Pp. 49. 

2.U.S. Bureau or Lasor Sranparps. 
Mining other than Coal. Occupational 
hazards to Young Workers. Report No. 9. 


Washington, G.P.O., 1951. Pp. 65. 


Economic Conditions 


University. INpDUSTRIAL 
Faut-il un Contréle 
Montreal, 


3. MontTREAL. 
RELATIONS SECTION. 
des Prix? Par Emile Bouvier. 
19512 5Pp;) 12: 


4. Ontar1I0o. Bureau or STATISTICS AND 
Researcu. Fhird Annual Economic Survey. 
1951. Toronto, 1951. 1 volume. 


5. Unrrep Nations. Secretariat. Drpart- 
MENT oF Economic Arrairs. Review of 
Economic Conditions in Africa; Supplement 
to World Economic Report, 1949-50. New 
ork, 1951. Pp. 119. 

6. Unrrep Nations. Economic AND SOCIAL 
Counc. Economic CoMMISsION For ASIA 
AND THE Far East. Economic Survey of 
Asia and the Far East, 1960. Prepared by 
the Secretariat of the Economic Commis- 
sion for Asia and the Far East. New York, 
Department of Economic Affairs, 1951. 
Pp. 541. 

7. Uniren Nations. Economic AND SOCIAL 
Councit. Economic COMMISSION FOR 
Eurore. Economic Survey of Europe in 
1950. Prepared by the Research and 
Planning Division, Economic Commission 
for Europe. Geneva, 1951. Pp. 263. 


Economic Conditions. U.S. 


8. Leontier, Wassity W. The Structure 
of American Economy, 1919-1939 ; An 
Empirical Application of Equilibrium 
Analysis. 2d ed., enl. New York, Oxford 
University Press, 1951. Pp. 264. 

9. US. Conaress. Joint COMMITTEE ON 
tue Economic Revort. Inflation still a 
Danger. Report of the Joint Committee 
on the Economic Report together with 
materials on national defence and_ the 
economic outlook, prepared for the Joint 
Committee by the Committee staff. Wash- 
ington, G.P.O., 1951. Pp. 49. 

10. U.S. Conoress. Senate. SELECT 
Committers on Smati Business. Report 
of the Select Committee on Small Business, 
United States Senate... Washington, 
G.P.O., 1951. Pp. 56. 


Employer-Employee Communications 


11. NationaL INpustRIAL CONFERENCE 

oARD. Hmployee Education, by Elmer 
W. Earl. New York, 1951. Pp. 68. 

12. NationAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. Letters to Non-supervisory 
Employees, by Elmer W. Earl. New York, 
1951. Pp. 36. 


Employment Management 


13. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
Practical Methods of Management Devel- 
opment. New York, 1951. Pp. 32. 

14: Baxter (RAYMOND) AND COMPANY. 
Long Service Leave; A Study of Practice 
in Relation to Australian Conditions, with 
Special Reference to the Development of 
Industrial Pension Funds and Cumulative 
Sick Leave, by Raymond Baxter & Co. 
in conjunction with James Baird & Sons. 
Melbourne, 1951. Pp. 25. 

15. Burnau or NationaL Arrairs, WASH- 
tnaton, D.C. Employee’s Financial Prob- 
lems ... Washington, 1951. Pp. 21. 

16. NationaL INpuSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. Appraisal of Job Performance ; 
Merit Rating Programs for Employees and 
Managers, by Stephen Habbe. ; 

17. US. Bureau or EMPLOYMENT 
Security. Staff Training in Employment 
Security. Washington, G.P.O., 1951. Pp. 92. 

18. U.S. Orrice or VocaTionaAL REHABILI- 
TATION. Efficiency of the Impaired Worker; 
a Review of Information on the Experience 
of Employers of Handicapped Workers. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1946. Pp. 12. 


Industrial Relations 


19. INpusTRIAL MANAGEMENT CONFERENCE. 
University or Missourt. Proceedings of 
the Fourth Conference, 1950. Columbia, 
Mo., 1951. 1 volume. 

20. INTERNATIONAL Lasour OFFICE. 
Co-operation Between Employers and 
Workers at the Level of the Undertaking. 
Sixth Item on the Agenda. Report No. 
6 (a) (1) presented to the Thirty-fifth 
Session of the International Labour Con- 


ference. Geneva, 1951. 1 volume. 
Industry 
21. Fist Boston CORPORATION. 


Aluminum; the Industry and the Four 
North American Producers. New York, 
1951. Pp. 84. 

92. Powiison, Wittiam L. A_ Biblio- 
graphy of Automotive Literature; books 
and pamphlets. Detroit, Automobile 
Manufacturers Association, 1951. Pp. 11. 

23. Rircum, Ronaww 8. Oil in World 
Affairs. 
International Affairs. 1951. Pp. 15. 
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Toronto, Canadian Institute of © 


> * 


Labour and Labouring Classes 


24. CALIFORNIA. DEPARTMENT OF INDUS- 
TRIAL ReLATIONS. DIvIsSION oF LABOR 
Statistics AND ResgearcH. Handbook of 
California Labor Statistics, 1949/60. San 
Francisco, 1951. 1 volume. 

25. Couron, Samurt. Sages of Struggle; 
a Labor Anthology. New York, Claridge 
Publishing Corp., 1951. Pp. 128. 

26. Great Britain. CoLonrAL OFFice. 
Labour Administration in the Colonial 
Territories, 1944-1950. London, H.MS.O., 
1951) Pp. 32. 

27. INTERNATIONAL Lasour OFfice. 
Co-ordination of Transport: Labour Prob- 
lems. Second Item on the Agenda. Report 
presented to the Fourth Session of the 
Inland Transport Committee. Geneva, 
1951. Pp. 185. 

28. Proceedings of New York University 
Fourth Annual Conference on Labor; 
Labor in a Mobilization Economy .. . 
Emanuel Stein, editor. Albany, Matthew 
Bender & Co., 1951. Pp. 627. 

29. UNION INTERNATIONALE POUR LA PRO- 
MOTION DU TRAVAIL. Documentation. Paris, 
1951. 1 volume. Contents—Constitution. 
—Statuts—Compte Rendu de 2éme Con- 
grés International (Bruxelles, Juin-Juillet, 
1951). 


Labour Laws and Legislation 


30. US. Burrau or EMPLOYMENT 
Securrry. Comparison of State Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Laws as of September 1949. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1949. Pp. 113. 

31. Wisconsin. University. John B. 
Andrews Memorial Symposium on Labor 
Legislation and Social Security, Memorial 
Union, the University of Wisconsin, 
November 4 and 5, 1949. Madison, 1950. 
Pp. 198. 


Labour Organization 


32. INTERNATIONAL CONFEDERATION OF 
Free Trape Unions. General Secretary’s 
Report on the Activity of the L.C.F.T.U. 
since its Foundation, and Financial Reports 
for the Period 1 January 1950 to 81 March 
1951. Item 6 and 7 of the Congress agenda. 
Brussels, 1951. Pp. 139. 

33. Wismer, Leste E. Workers Way to 
a Fair Share, as carried forward by the 
Trades and Labour Congress. of Canada. 
Ottawa, Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada, 1951. Pp. 118. 


Labour Supply 


34. Eprrorta, Researcyt Reports. Farm 
Manpower, by Robert L. Taylor. Wash- 
ington, 1951. Pp. 241-256. 
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35. U.S. Orrice or Sevecrive Service 
Recorps. Report of the Director, 1947/49. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1951. 1 volume. 


Management 


36. ALForp, Leon Prarr. Principles of 
Industrial Management; Revised and 
Rewritten by H. Russell Beatty. Rev. ed. 
New York, Ronald Press Co. 1951. Pp. 
779. 

37. JAQuES, Euiorr. The Changing 
Culture of a Factory. Wondon, Tavistock 
Publications Ltd., 1951. Pp. 341. 

38. NaTionAL INpuSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. Evaluating Managerial Positions, by 
Herbert S. Briggs. New York, 1951. Pp. 
112. 

39. NationaL Institute or INDUSTRIAL 
Psycnotogy. Lonpon. The Foreman; a 
study of supervision in British industry 
undertaken by the National Institute of 
Industrial Psychology and sponsored by the 
Human Factors Panel of the Committee 
on Industrial Productivity. London, Staples 
Press, 1951. Pp. 158. 


Occupations 


40. Cracc, L. H. The Professions of 
Chemistry and Chemical Engineering in 
Canada; a vacational guidance booklet. 
Ottawa, The Chemical Institute of Canada, 
1950. Pp. 29. 

41. U.S. Bureau or Lasor Srartsrics. 
Liffect of Defence Program on Employment 
Outlook in Engineering. Washington, 
G.POeaoS lab pel Os 

42. US. Bureau or Lasor Statistics. 
Liffect of Defence Program on Employment 
Situation in Elementary and Secondary 
School Teaching. Washington, G.P.O., 1951. 
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TABLE 1.—STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
SS800°0>*—O9T*#$o)OOOO8H818—80Q08—_080—0OoOouOO 


1951 1950 1949 
Hone 1944 1939 
Oct. Sept Sept Sept. Sept  Saphet 
Total Population(*)............ 
Labour Poree— ) Betis awreice male's osinth OOO are aieiciolow batays’sajehetsiew 13,921 | 13,636 | 11,975 11, 267 
ivilian labour force(!)....... 
Persons with jobs(). 5, cet pee Pape i 
Mae ‘ 5,221 5, 155 t + 
Romboy c eet waa) ard Wow atoas Pees t 
ate tiriegratee coe tice. 6/15 -e3b sien. 00 3840 area 3578 | 
Persons without jobs and seeking work : 103 "98 i i 
race of employment (1939=100) 185:1 174-1 170-2 i | 
Be Ss ES aan “ 13, 228 5,030 4,174 976 t 461 
Barnings and eee Te eee bee b 6,955 2,262 1,706 262 451 
otal laboutincome foc. c sec. s ese ese eee $000,000].......... 
Per capita weekly earnings APL Setar yey ee $ 51-52 | 50-66 Pike on | | 
Average hourly earnings, manufacturing.......... Fldeacinnece 120-6 104-4 98-4 { | 
he es poets worked per ge manufacturing...|.......... 41-5 41-9 42-4 Tt | 
weekly earnings, manufacturing(2)............|...c..e00- . ‘ : 
National Employment Service— is ig ti 06:4 u Tt 
ae | gieteatey 3 employment 
BU OMMONU) (9) sie stic cise eralv atcioe ss cies sisi eisie 000 131-0 27- : . : 
Unfilled vacancies, (1st of month)(’)........... 000 68-6 0.5 ot ile ae 
Placements, weekly average.............eeeee- CU ree 21-1 19-9 16°3 Tt 
Pe able ment fee Geral; < ' 
rdinary live claims (Ist of month)............ 000 83-1 80-9 98-9 80-8 
Blanca i TUNG I, seo core Daatece do wecs0e ols 0 ‘ 30 I 
Price Indexes . pete GU00, O00] .,5 «ices er o's 739-1 614-5 568-8 228-9 tT 
BUOF AVA OLGH ALG (4) Tena leais o's aims eloaielu se sie.c'a)<as\|s-eere asses 240-1 222-6 : : 
ne als eaaext) ess ox: 190-4 189-8 169-8 108 ett Nore 
ing materia AR e Ne caves Helse (semen a : : . 
Production— ; g LEME A erst sratakce state's, thal ayisle'lateats e evassiev 290-9 256°3 226-2 (5)146- (5)102- 
ustrial production index(‘).. . j : : 
Mineral production index(‘). . eee 18.8 aes 10a 20 
oe ECO (4) Se yere seis coke raresarerevois coor ainse aeifleversieiasere'siare : 214-4 197-2 216-2 110-1 
HOTEAWOL NCH sc esctote dete ee ails 
Construction— Ee 4,121 3,753 3,235 2,381 
URES ES WAT CC. iovies o)0:0'6/sc0ic)a\piee0\ai6 s/e.0 : : . . 
Dwelling units, pein hae Bee ee act e nraials vid wie. 000 ie non re! : t et 
complete . 7-9 7-6 
Oe, under construction.............. 000 58-4 59-9 67-6 58-7 i i 
Pig ITOW Gs veces soar Sate eniacisleesteBie este) ss9.« QOOMtons| se eee.ns 2 212-5 199-4 168-4 145-4 . 
66-0 
Steel ingots and castings.................. 000tons|, o82...08.% 268-2 274-9 240-7 242-7 124-4 
Inspected slaughtering, cattle................-- O00) eee cep 94-7 113-0 145-2 125-2 84-4 
‘ WOws Fees ek ce ene: QOD TI cee 280-7 298-2 274-7 440-6 269-6 
HAlOUNMLOMUCTIONN se. vases sss. - n'a 000,000 bbls.|.......... 1-80 1-86 1-85 1-97 1-93 
Newsprint(3)..... sgaseeeenneeeceeeeeeeees 000 tons}.........- 431-1 437°6 415-2 244-2 253-2 
Cement producers’shipments......... 000,000 ‘bbis.|,. 14.0%... 1-54 1-61 1-56 (6)0-86 (8)0-85 
Automobiles and trucks.............s..-0000005 OOO Pacer tete se 29-9 38-0 30-9 12-5 3-9 
Re Ah nin city aisia aie wisseeleleisisieies e's 000 fine oz|:......... 358-9 364-4 364-7 237-1 422-4 
DORE eee ec vi c/o denis yavieie cei OOO;tons lf Fe ssrcaslttersemcecte 20-8 22-2 21-6 25-4 
HAAN T REN SPE age lots cece sisis.c die vice essieane's CO GONG os rere) lave vice es 15-4 12-8 9-5 16-2 
INTERES odie log JOC Sot OOS bere Rope O eee on 000: tons|f¥,.5.4.00: 11-8 11-7 9-6 11-4 10-2 
Siti, | i OO, 4 a A er VOD GODS con antletnem ness siee 29-1 22-7 23-5 14-9 
OO) Re eg Carne ra e 1,848 1,509 1,515 1,747 1,396 1,385 
IDE RLOLGUEC SIS cos bcls.e pa.cc.e.s vias ; Ne Srey | ae 2- . . B 
Distribution : . 73 2-17 0-85 0-72 
olesale sales index, TAC ISTO (4) ciciclsieieaie:s.s tin )a1el| $0 5.0% \0'<inle 348-7 351-5 332-2 205-4 159- 
Retail trade... wrens eccnsccsccsecccsescers $000, 000). cd sice ce 850-5 828-8 751-6 t et: 
Imports, excluding gold.. . $000, 000 344-6 311-5 279-7 221-6 159-7 73-+6 
Exports, excluding gold..........«. . $000, 000 371-0 320-1 279-1 228-4 264-6 81-5 
ie epeeresfsight; ton nnd 5,235] 5 
venue freight, ton miles........... : , 156 5, 563 4,800 
Car loadings, revenue freight...........+-.++++- 000 363-1 362-8 317-0 294-7 
Banking and Finance— 
Common stocks, index(4)......,..eeesee00 +0 ae : 141-5 109-6 85-0 91-2 
Preferred stocks, index(*).........--+++++ bade , : 158-2 141-8 126-3 100-5 
Bonds yields, Dominion, index (*) 89-8 91-8 97-0 117-0 
Cheques cashed, individual accounts...... 8,747 7,656 4,819 2,832 
Bank loans, current public..............-- 2,352 2,184 939 
Money supply.........2++-++eeerespeereees 4,919 4,369 | (5)3, 153 (5)1,370 
Circulating media in hands of public...... 1,216 1,211 96 (5)281 
PEPADNIE CD Ble. co's Salvisicie's ot civinc ede fwones $000, 00! 3,703 8,158 | (5)2,163 (5)1, 089 


rn 
Nors.—Latest figures subject to revision. Many of the statistical data in this table are included in the Canadian 
is 


Statistical Review issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
* Population figures given are as at September 1 for 1950, 1949, June 1 for 1944 and 1939. 


_ { Comparable statistics are not available. 
(1) Labour Force survey figures given are as at August 18, 1951, August 19, 1950, August 20, 1949. Detailed figures 
for August 1951 will be found in table A4-A8 of this issue of the Labour Gazette. 
3 earnings computed by dividing index of average weekly earnings of wage-earners in manufacturing by the 
cost-of-living index; base: average 1946=100. ; 
3) Newfoundland is included after April 1, 1949. 
4) Average 1935-39 =100. 


5) Year end figures. ; ; 
6) Figures for 1939-44 are production data rather than shipments. 
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TABLE A-1.—DISTRIBUTION OF IMMIGRANTS AS ADULT MALES, ADULT 
FEMALES, AND CHILDREN 


Sourcu: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Date Adult Adult Children Total 
Males Females Under 18 
PATEL “Averages 1 920s24. strove ctaetnterersisiciais sininmrertete sss auditors seetenem eee 55,416 34,803 20,315 110,534 
Aapual Averages 1025-200 cco ariice atten activ ntidecetes Gunns) eiagian ta 74,447 37,345 30,517 142,309 
Annual Average: 1980-3408. a2 «cole + « «cater als ayer tee Mie ate 12,695 12,145 11,117 35,957 
Annual Average, 1935-39..............000005 Ep rey vee aed Gree 3,564 5, 834 5,054 14,452 
Annual Average, 1940-44.............0.0005 : raver HN ONS Ee 3,767 6, 674 4,010 14,451 
Anniial Average ,.1 946-40 se..:0 2 cee ccisan sence acre ecient, clteloysis renee ges 26,701 31,075 18,064 75,840 
Total —LOSO Na. soon cha tvs ape anno aera Nae 30,700 24,172 19,040 73,912 
1950— 
September ance nice uvreee oar ake apoe mae ite sleiel eii tals, Antes 2,262 1,674 1,094 5,030 
(Oye odor eS A ROM REC REET, Gi Acionan Abate bits Ure OnPaE race rie Tce 2,378 2,025 1,368 5,771 
November......... Be AIO Ae ees RT ACS ME e/a mE 3,068 2,090 1,672 6, 830 
DECADES oases acetate cee oreo tna cate, geese che tee 3,044 2,249 1,768 7,061 
1951— 
APR na kk Nee Ce GREE snark peerinn Seer EGOS A OOP TO. 5 2,546 1,792 1,299 5, 637 
(We korileary 27 Atte sc noe aie cuaectielotorae cis econ Wie etsy a nia 3,799 2,554 2,066 8,419 
Manchin yh. tsk me. och oe set ones Be wd 3 A ot 5,555 3, 252 8,051 11,858 
OAISTER ig Pere ae er acs oo bea ag’ ioe nano ete oe sae SEB Bakewcte 6,678 3,915 8,595 14,188 
VEE Vo, amen SMe ines ale cons es a Rene coe sete Ble Pree cB kar Ar Wiech to 9, 256 5,523 5,475 20, 254 
ARTs Co a oe hn ae es tat a yo SO cae inn, Ne oe Bsr aas ae 9,638 5,147 4,644 19,429 
TR ge exces Se Ae Geka aE ee Joon ween oP nce a aie nein ee 9,759 5,191 4,686 19, 636 ; 
PAR 4h nas Shia ue GSB ip oA ERPGGEL Hore Ancora? GOR ee eas 9,040 4,343 3,853 17, 236 ; 
PONTO DONNe seitan: eerie tonal uh 1a Cee wc Tabs apetenre eto eee oe 6,955 3,591 2,682 13,228 j 


TABLE A-2.—DISTRIBUTION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGION 


Source: Immigration Branch Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Month Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairies Yukon 


1946—Total 8, 656 9,712 29, 604 15,097 8, 650 


1947—Total.. 3,765 8,272 35, 543 7,909 8,638 
1948—Total.. 4,558 24, 687 61,621 22,552 11,996 
1949—Total.. 2,777 18,005 48, 607 17,904 7,924 
1950—Total 2,198 13,573 39,041 12,975 6,123 


a 
Septenibers 30. escuie ch aasee oman ne Aeenaene aie 151 1,094 2,653 691 441 
October... ‘: 143 1,393 2,996 754 485 
November. rate 161 1,302 3,867 924 576 
Desomiber\.c: oe Cin eee ck Oe a See 225 1,209 3,913 1,133 581 


January..... 
February 


TABLE A-3.—DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA 
BY OCCUPATIONS 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Month Farming Saeycocat Skilled | Clerical Profes- | Tradin Female Oth Total 
Class Skilled | Workers sional ® | Domestic *rs | Workers 
1951 
AE BR A 643 966 707 210 124 140 194 254 3, 238 
Das. oe 1,341 1,197 1,073 198 178 157 370 269 4,783 
March..... 2,072 1,351 1,690 363 245 247 415 343 6,726 
April, : 7.3). 2,293 2,125 1,855 440 299 260 537 361 8,170 
MEY. i ie 3,611 2,339 2,792 540 404 322 678 504 11,190 
June....... 3,534 2,539 3,192 511 359 274 521 552 11, 482 
gULy:. sr 2,556 3,279 3,412 523 334 287 499 528 11,418 
gi) a 2,333 3,039 3,050 436 465 245 379 487 10,434 
Sept, 22% 1,461 2,395 2,605 417 415 222 381 431 8,327 


* Statistics by occupation available for male immigrants only, prior to January, 1951, 


TABLE A-4.—ESTIMATED DISTRIBUTION OF CANADIAN MANPOWER 


(Estimated in thousands of persons, 14 years of age and over) 
Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


August 18, 1951 June 2, 1951 August 19, 1950 
Population Class 
Male | Female} Total | Male | Total Male | Total 

Civilian Non-Institutional Population................... 4,971 4,916 | 9,887 | 4,958 | 9,854] 4,894 9,717 
the ct 10°8) Nigel one cng es eee eee a 2 ec? 4,255 1,166 5,421 4,145 5,333 4,189 5,324 
PPE ELAOUBEWIUIL JODSE it ants: s< ce lecde che acc nirelenncressrs 4,197 | 1,146 | 5,348 | 4,078 | 5,247] 4,107 5,221 
PEN ETIGURGUPAL Sayin «cater on aettelo oi Fioca hache tienes 990 98 1,088 915 1,016 1,039 1,151 
IE WVORICEDS NaC © = coon Soho Se ees eiawacee 118 15 133 105 114 120 133 
Reelovers Acie ae SAE AGATE, Bart ECR 54 (a) 55 49 50 51 52 
Own Account Workers. ...00.....0cceceseeces 581 (a) 589 564 574 611 619 
PMD AIGHVVOPKOIS) Stel. Acheron vce vanenecaer es 237 74 Bll 197 278 257 347 
EZ PEPINONA=APTIGUILUTHL Jovtiste «cic cic t's ose see onsen 3, 207 1,048 4,255 3,163 4,231 3,068 4,070 
TOUMVVOONKOUS Pater sitar nearer, Taaieiertera cis aoe «0 + 2,754 962 3,716 2,709 3, 688 2,598 3,506 
pasion Cane eee eat eea Opie ieee 133 | (a) 142 135 142 128 135 
Own Account: Workers... ccs 0220s eseies coos 303 41 344 303 348 319 369 
MOU ATR VMOTECO LS arate ates ssiere ich agen, «she 5-68 17 36 53 16 53 23 60 
(2) Persons without jobs and seeking work 58 20 78 67 85 82 103 
motan whe Labour Porce. |... sess. ade eaia ger ovepe's 716 | 3,750 | 4,466 813 | 4,522 705 4,393 
1, Permanently unable or too old to work........... 141 90 231 149 239 167 264 
A PREROGTIITAE DLOUSO si sje. 0 oie}oie/ nine cioia:e Racine ee aint ote teste dae (a) 3,307 | 3,308 (a) 3, 169 (a) 8,220 

PREECE HOMOOL 15 soc'= s( waikle leet tripaleeis\eis's ss pioie's ore ov (a) (a) (a) 325 652 (a) (a) 
4, Retired or voluntarily idles... ci. .0.222..ee0ee 555 338 893 329 448 526 890 
SNRs NE ie Pale talps) has ;vse\arminio'e-c\apsn\ (asa, scalnsasa'e, «esate 18 14 32 (a) 14 10 17 


(a) Fewer than 10,000. 
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Table A-5._INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS WITH JOBS 


(Estimated in thousands of persons, 14 years of age and over) 
Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


August 18, 1951 June 2, 1951 August 19,1950 
Industry 

Male )Female| Total | Male | Total | Male | Total 
IR PriCULEUTO s/c sie ors" sjsio,0 ole sisieiaipletnieie) cele siejsie/= {alee ori 990 98 | 1,088 915 | 1,016} 1,039 1,151 
POTEStr Yee ooo nes wore ve a oc eie ne sinew cledeencisies ne 103 fa 104 92 93 70 71 
Fishing and Trapping.......-.....eeeeees sree eeee : 36 a) 36 38 39 48 48 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells...........---+-+++ : 83 (a) 84 87 88 74 75 
Mean facturing hi oh.¢.c cents orcte o-sc0% eneieWis.5)s 10 sie nitiale o|) F097 267 | 1,364} 1,100] 1,374] 1,081 1,362 
Public Utilities Ju a cnwclowe cc oe eso .nalele ole sina sucim eet P 46 (a) 52 42 48 43 48 
onstruction ©. ..s; ssgeubaca ses + os meena Beye Viele evasion ; 389 (a) 396 352 357 376 380 
Transportation and Communications 3 361 55 416 351 403 339 388 
Treacle tee tae ane chee ese tie Tete oso wile a ieopete ae 493 240 733 486 715 434 643 
Finance and Real Estate..........002eceeeee seen eee tees 85 69 154 88 158 78 138 
SSBC U ACS rh hee ee le eer ciate bre wae etias leis, see Gsemtrte Gaiaiarays 514 402 916 527 956 525 917 
Pt ae Ree Se een A OME a arr tad a 4,197 | 1,146] 5,343 | 4,078 | 5,247 | 4,107 5,221 


(a) Fewer than 10,000. 


TABLE A-6._REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS WITH JOBS 
(Estimated in thousands of persons, 14 years of age and over) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


: August 18, 1951 June 2, 1951 
Region Sanna 
Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
ING WIOLNGIANG saw Sie shits cre picts ote ols peia Ohte Pie «ja. 61s Wisin’ nts’ ajstelthnlelRiele Diaraiejsse 108 2-0 105 2-0 
Maritime ProvinGedss.. Coss ceolecciircieis<oundss Osa wae wee Leleee ssisice 438 8-3 431 8-2 
UBDOCS detec cin cs aise nis eic auth swigisicte se eldieie toe paretiglaiy vote sistas ete stots ay 1,475 27-6 1,452 27-7 
Ontario..... albinos ot neldjaniece nfeiSivioi d's cinjoiain jsisioie sin a a ainieln\naceiinainih taieid a 1,893 35-4 1, 856 35-4 
PTAIPIG PTOVIUICCHS o> oasis cc te ns sie eprivinioen sn ale de sinield vletgeivtarn so s/sro siely 989 18-5 972 18-5 
British Colombit-c. ... .ievas~ss ce ade quasiades ood sGpwen svclusciel ac 440 8-3 431 8-2 
CANAIDAS -Parren sais ccc. Oe ccs Pe eisa eral iMiatars: ste 5,343 100-0 5, 247 100-0 


ee eee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


TABLE A-7._PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS WITH JOBS BY HOURS 
WORKED PER WEEK 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


a i eee 


Agriculture Non-Agriculture 


Number of Hours 
Aug. 18, June 2, - Aug. 18, June 2, 
1951 1951 1951 1951 


ae eee eh ns aionsedeme snes eies +31 1 me ee a ar a , ae 
Weta eraihs uc. ai ar 3 re ie 16 
“Barr Leah Waved w ciaiere oye 'eis's, diete ptaryeal teh Wee) <a dhs te Sra a eaTE Te ete anne 3+3 2-9 3-3 3-8 
71 ST} Ra ROPES eae SSS 8-4 5°38. 49-6 49-8 
Kgs o micinils aie nsai svete iale'e a.eise's dco Bey als ovelele ele) Rats eaten etn rn 17-3 15-4 27-0 29-7 

DEL PHANG OVER. 272) o'5/0.0 0h 05,000 Vale coed bse gene eee ean eecee 62-7 66-1 10-0 10-7 
(a) | Oe eA Sk ce 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
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TABLE A-8.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS WITHOUT JOB 
SEEKING WORK 


(2stimated in thousands of persons, 14 years of age and over) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


S AND 


August 18, 1951 June 2, 1951 
Region — 
Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
OL GUE GIG GIS scm hogs Se RO Ne a a (a) (a) (a) (a) 
AEM EOE TLE 1 IC ys es er a (a) (a) 10 11-8 
RUMOR Tana sO bot Step ndiaacse sce soccdccccccs eee 27 34-6 30 35-3 
MODAN UG FARM ay cate Hy es cditeisiie fo eles ak ccbacnn.. RON Bn ee 20 25-6 20 23°5 
PADOAOS EONAR OOM Cie me ety ol hg ie tata ck 1) ocak odee, (a) (a) 10 11-8 
Pete MOR R ree te fenttne cs, . eee) honkcaccacs nuke hee, 10 12-8 (a) (a) 
CARA ED Rene aac ocnt Mae orttvin MEN cok Soekcee ei. 78 100-0 85 100-0 


(a) Fewer than 10,000. 


B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


3 Utilities 
"pei Trans- Finance Buppiee 
tation Services S 
, Forestry, Manu- Construc- | POF 2 | es . mentary 7 
Year and Month Fishing facturing tion Serena Casinding Income Total 
Trapping Storage, rent) Labour 
Mining rata 
1938—Average. ............ 22 60 15 58 57 5 216 
1939—Average....... Onis e 23 62 16 61 57 5 a 
1940—Average...... eto 25 78 11 66 59 8 oe 
1941—Average............. 28 107 16 76 ft . ts 
1942—Average............. 33 142 1 9 83 - at ana 
1943—Average............. 34 167 22 89 d i rei 
1944—Average............. 37 171 17 98 8 i: aye 
1945—Average............. 38 156 19 105 _ 7 re 
1946—Average............. 46 147 25 118 ae a se 
1947—Average........... & 52 176 34 138 in 3 a 
1948—Average....... ane 58 204 41 160 
1949—January.............. 54 214 37 re ce 4 ” 
QDIUAE a s.0ir sven igs 52 soe 4 ag ya = eat 
mae aa 4 216 41 169 139 20 628 
ay. 50 212 44 171 141 20 638 
3 ‘ 175 2 
July My 38 317 33 177 141 21 664 
eee” + 293 3B 179 at | Sees 674 
Pentember O boepern - aoe 5 181 143 1 677 
(0120 a aa 2 ‘ é 
November........... 55 222 52 ee ne + Hie 
December........... 50 207 38 8 
21 637 
1950—January.......... ies 45 “ ag 173 147 20 643 
February,........... 46 219 40 174 149 21 650 
a Pete acente na sts -: re ri 148 P 31 655 
DERM civ ecleics os : 148 31 67 
Bere eile ns ies 47 o Ms ah is a ann 
IS aiiiePssis'elaivn sess 52 a4 56 188 148 33 704 
MM dhs ccare d's 6 55 237 58 177 147 23 899 
CRURUOE Ese cevaicscs « 57 ert He 192 150 24 799 
September........... 60 ont Hs 195 152 34 740 
GDR ste shiis ss. 6 63 = Hi ba TF os 750 
November........... 65 2 yi 199 154 24 791 
December........... 62 238 


C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


TABLE C-1.—-EMPLOYMENT INDEX NUMBERS BY PROVINCES 
(Average calendar year 1939=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At September 1, em- 
ployers in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,404,203. . 


Nore:—The percentage distribution given above shows the proportion of employees in the indicated province, to 
the total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the latest date. 


| 5 ; 
3 
S 3 & g A} i 
7 ue) “ot 2 a) a 2 i 
Year and Month ca goals z 2 a s = g ae i 
2 | seaq|e3|ee| e128) ete) 8 tee 
358 oF gs = R | ‘nO 
Oo l|aasg|(znlzaloe)]6o|s ha) 4 {ao 
POA) = UVCLASOtt cocina ccixeibain cieiearetemee eis 158-3) 146-5] 137-2) 172-7| 150,9] 163-9] 156-0] 135-8) 158-9) 174-1 
OAC EA oramtia eo Mei ccs Tos dated sebeat. ah 165-0] 161-0] 148-4| 174-2] 156-2| 171-2) 162-0] 139-0) 168-9} 181-6 
ROdO=Atvardgolnmhy os nec oheceea een martes 165-5]  157-0| 149-0| 165-6] 154-3] 173-1| 166-7| 139-7| 180-3) 179-3 
POS Avera rei ay. aavetaibiiss 18) 2S ociells ipiniole aiapayere’ 168-0) 173-1] 142-5) 169-9} 155-0) 177-7) 168-0] 140-8) 188-5) 180-7 
Obes 1048 re cate soles Rone flee ieietnniets en ececee 169-9) 165-4] 156-7| 175-6) 161-3) 178-2) 168-1] 146-4) 182-4) 193-5 
4 
Septal OAD TA, cs cteielerie os doisiale WAG vieied adore nets 170-2 165-7| 161-6) 169-1) 157-2) 175-7| 172-7] 146-2) 191-7) 191-7 : 
Fans (17 LOBOS oo. ewe Se eae h ie estate tes 163-8} 158-5] 137-1) 169-8| 151-1} 173-3] 167-7| 139-0) 181-7) 172-9 
ete A F000 van wesah «Meier e tau ta rinati seine 158-3 150-4] 133-1] 160-4) 146-9} 170-1) 161-0) 126-6) 173-9) 157-1 
BERET AL eLODD OAc cited sins Wales aisle wie aves atesete’s 157-9 1438) 130-8) 157-4] 145-5! 169-5] 159-0) 126-2) 174-0) 163-2 
ATE Crk LODO thor tei can civatess cs aha cre Sy 159-7| 149-9] 132-0] 157-5) 146-2) 169-9] 159-0) 127-3) 175-8] 170-1 
BOY VU LBRO re wtiins ots sacs eves ner cane 159-7 152-6} 128-5) 153-1| 146-7| 170-3} 160-1) 130-0} 178-1) 174-9 
RLISEN WL sePL OOO I die iccatplarsss Si, chile nisvdia asa n cta'a'> aiptenet s 166-0 167-7| 142-0] 165-1] 152-5) 175-3) 162-5) 142-2) 188-5) 182-1 
July 1, : 179-0| 147-0} 180-2! 156-4) 179-6] 171-1) 146-2) 195-6) 186-2 i 
Aug. 1, 187-0] 150-2} 176-0) 158-3! 180-0] 173-9| 149-2) 200-7) 191-9 : 
Sept. 1, 196-9] 151-9) 176-5| 159-4) 182-0) 173-9) 149-9) 201-2) 194-1 ! 
Oct. 1, 196-9| 152-8] 179-9! 164-0} 185-8] 174-8) 150-4| 197-5) 194-6 : 
Nov. 1, 198-9] 152-0] 178-8] 166-0) 187-3] 175-5] 152-1) 196-7] 191-3 
Dees 195-9) 152-6) 184-1] 167-0) 189-1] 177-9) 150-9) 197-7| 189-6 
. 
Jan, po 1s 184-2} 149-1] 187-5] 162-3) 186-9} 171-2) 144-4! 193-7) 180-4 ; 
Feb. 1, 165-3) 142-2} 179-3] 159-9) 185-6} 165-5) 134-9] 186-5) 177-0 
Mar. 1, 160-1] 135-7) 179-0] 161-0) 185-7) 164-3] 133-3) 186-7] 176-9 : 
Apr. 1, 152-0| 140-3] 177-1] 160-3] 187-3] 165-2) 135-3} 187-0) 181-0 { 
May 1, 161-8) 140-3] 171-7] 163-3) 188-5] 167-5| 137-9] 192-9] 187-2 
June 1, 178-1| 149-4] 171-6] 167-9} 191-9] 172-6] 149-8] 202-5) 192-3 
July 1, 186-9| 149-6] 174-9] 171-0] 194-7] 177-6| 154-6) 208-9) 197-4 ; 
Aug. 1, 188-7| 155-3] 179-9] 171-6] 193-5) 179-7| 157-5| 218-0) 198-1 
Sept. 1, 193-2] 157-1] 181-8] 172-9] 193-8} 180-1) 157-5) 219-0} 198- 
Percentage Distribution of Employees of Re- 
porting Establishments at September 1, 1951.| 100-0 0-2 3-7 2-7; 29-0) 42-6 5-3 2-4 4-8) 9-3 | 
{ 
: 
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TABLE C-2?.-EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES 


(1939 = 100). 


AND SALARIES 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Industrial Composite! 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Manufacturing 


Index Numbers 


Index Numbers 


_ |Aggregate 
Payrolls 


Year and Month ——— Average 
= .. |Aggregate| Average |Wages and 
peony Weekly |Wages and] Salaries hacen 
Payrolls | Salaries anes 
$ 

1989—Average................. 100-0 100-0 100-0 23 +44 100-0 
1947—Average....:............ 158-3 245-2 154-4 36-19 171-0 
1948—Average............... 165-0 282-9 170-9 40-06 176-0 
1949—Average...............5. 165-5 303-7 183 +3 42-96 175-9 
1950—Average................ 168-0 321-8 191-3 44-84 177-5 
PIGOTE © 04,8 LOM ot elie ccede ss. 169-9 296°5 174-1 40-81 179-7 
SOD Ue, bel ML OSG aria ay tars c ciaiae's s 170-2 313-8 184-3 43-20 179°1 
Jan. PT tes sie ae fst.» cts 163-8 295-9 180-6 42-33 171-0 
Mer ET IOG0 gah. ss cues 158-3 296-4 187-2 43-87 170-4 
i ay i a "157-9 300-5 190-3 44-61 171-5 
Apr. cel RC ive, AS ea Seer 159-0 303-8 191-0 44-77 172-0 
DiS She OD (sen ciec sere. « 159-7 305-8 191-5 44-88 172-5 
UTE, Ss SSE Ae ee 166-0 315°3 189-9 44-51 175°3 
July PIPL eer: sag dse on 170°8 328-3 192-2 45-04 178-6 
Aug. TE) 84D U6 aeroan ae ee ere 172-5 332-5 192-6 45-15 179-6 
Mee Ly rLOOU. Ss cos woods ees 174-1 328-0 188-4 44-17 182-5 
Oct. PPL OO) en tae ce cca pee 177-1 346-6 195-7 45-88 185-6 
INO Wem Ee L900 Pca oot eats 178-1 | 351°7 197-5 16-29 185-4 
Dec Lig CO Dre ccc ce eee 179-2 356-2 198-8 46-63 185-3 
Jan. PERO Eat heey wees ha 175-3 338-2 193-1 45-27 182-4 
GLa GL OL ODI 2. Gee sae ces. ids 172-3 351-5 204-2 47-87 184-5 
hE NE) DG Ee aed 172-3 353-8 205-6 48-19 186-3 
Apr. OOS care wscie cates oa des 173-3 357-8 206-6 48-43 188-8 
May EOUOE Seioos ME Mi 175-6 367-9 209-8 49-17 189-9 
June ROMLOUL yi Saris e's 's ke Rivlee 180-3 379-0 210-5 49-34 192-0 
July pPAGON. coats ters crate. 183-6 | 392-5 214-0 50-17 193-9 
Aug. LOO Lt Hoes c8oF. aia: c era nie 184-3 | 394-0 214-0 50-16 194-0 
Mentamey LOOT... ote Aone os 185-0 399-1 215-9 50-61 193-9 


Weekly 


Average 
Wages and 
Salaries 


100-0 


i] 
ae 
aR S 
SCOoraaacn SCnmenooror ore 


rmorw 
tow 
OOo 
oom 


Average 
Wages and 
Salaries 


$ 

22-79 
36-34 
40-67 
43-97 
46-21 


41-17 
43-92 


43-26 
45-15. 


1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communications, (6) Public utility operations, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Services, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and 


recreational services. 


TABLE C-3.—AREA AND INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND 
AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1939 =100) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Index Numbers (1939=100) 


Average Weekly 


184-3 | 174-1 


Area and Industry EMPLOYMENT PAYROLLS Wages and Salaries 
Sept. 1 | Aug. 1 | Sept. 1 | Sept. 1] Aug. 1 |Sept. 1 |Sept.1 | Aug. 1] Sept. 1 
1951 1951 1950 1951 1951 1950 1951 1951 1950 
(a) PROVINCES 
Prince Edward Island...............+. 193-2 | 188-7 | 196-9 | 367-0} 363-4 | 309-7} 37-81 | 38-32 31-13 
NOGA SCObiae. xl Seis ccd ake wastes 157-1 155°3 151-9 313-5 314-5 266-2 42-79 43-44 37-53 
New Bronswick..© ...:.c.0ebassas dees 181-8 | 179-9 | 176-5 | 393-4 | 387-3 | 322-9} 48-86 | 43-63 36-98 
KDUGHOO A711 Hem ees Gels sR DE te OR 172-9 171-6 159-4 395-4 387-0 317-2 48-68 47-99 42-31 
ONTARIO; Sater wihiot as Oe ceases oasis 193-8 193-5 182-0 416-8 413-6 344-2 52-67 52-34 46-23 
Manitobax Seine sou sines tee eee 180-1 179-7 173-9 347-6 344-3 282-2 49-68 49-31 41-68 
DASKALCHO Wallitgsancaire Corslels 6 cis phic siete 157°5 157-5 149-9 309-2 307-9 250-8 47-57 47°37 40-44 
Mlborbay. foes etda nu. 6 ewee ka shia 219-0 218-0 201-2 441-8 434-3 346-1 51-31 50-68 43-67 
Perabisti Col uk DLAs soa Meroes, or we cleo aie 198-3 198-1 194-1 407-9 400-3 358-5 53-46 52-52 48-05 
RANA DAS aCe le cimcciarcs sey steatels 185-0 | 184-3 | 174-1 | 399-1 | 394-0 | 328-0 | 50-61 | 50-16 44-17 
(b) Merropotiran AREAS 
ROVCDOY ation Seite henaicie sittin, « ceictoub eh 110-4 109-4 256-3 39 - : 
PADI AIIS NS, Pee Se Rete.e yom eRe ocaie tee 209-5 200-0 365-9 “6 . 
aint JOHN A aes sao sea so anche 165-4 169-8 311-1 . . 
UGDEG Si ie tie oui 5, crea bein nies Shove 159-3 159-1 355-7 . G 
ber brookemecty ss..debethis 2 scoters 173-4 175-8 373°1 . : 
Ab hres RiVOkGsoe. Sdca 2 ha < oie oaft alps 187-8 191-2 479-9 . c 
PcumMon a yalles 5 eas ev clslascrsin cealeete 212-2 212-8 527-5 Bie . 
MPOnureeily emacs Vai tetra ake amish tek reas 176-0 174-8 377-8 “ : 
Offawa—Hirlli se eee ware. no ealeke 192-9 | 192-5 388-9 . be 
Petar boroughs... 2-2 dadwewts 22 cae vies 207-4 203-9 540-0 “6 : 
Oahaws Vatipet.n padopleker ss 255-3 | 260-8 631-7 . : 
Misgara Ballanis, i vast hiss 264:3 | 257-2 598-6 ‘ 
St. Catharines—Welland....... .-| 257-0 |] 252-2 642-3. : : 
AUOKONE' tae astaitailia ee wale clap eee 195-2 194-4 412-9 . : 
RL ATLLLOM Ye tien. create aes «sc hi Notes 206-6 | 210-5 469-9 . , 
ESUANELOLG We Moree. sla eteistvaloaiescicsce ete eee 207-3 | 204-9 520-2 : . 
Grali—-Prestone i wz. 04 ve od, bhvatiee tiletasels 154°8 157°4 360-6 : . 
Kitchener—Waterloo.................. 182-7 182-0 406-1 2 : 
Rd Dury cee per sony cee ae An 175-7 176°5 368-2 1 . 
TEESE LCR ae ve le a ee 193-0 | 195-5 409-6 “4 . 
SS tee Sct piides woe abhdni wadconne se 307°9 | 318-6 ]........ 635-4 9 : 
Windsor aan he pepe pites acest teers 223-8 | 231-9 | 230-8 | 461-4 -0 . 
Sault Steg MAIC sss var ewes ses 290°6 | 228°O5) saves 493°6 3°3 : 
It. William—Pt. Arthur 230-3 | 229-2 | 204-6 | 491-7 2 “6 : . 
WANMIDER Bs rane ee leg. seine PR ee oe 174-5 | 174-5 | 170-0 | 332-8 3 8 : : 
Regina Pa? rice Mice his ort iene 170°5 | 169-1 162-2 | 334-5 8 “9 : p 
San katoon Wyn, wa a ain cea le eee 193-6 | 195-4 | 188-0 | 377-0] 378-8 “1 : si 
SUAMON CON Fine VERN S + cement iet 267-8 | 268-7 | 248-4] 557-6 | 549-0] 448-1] 48-95 | 48-02 42-39 
Calgary ai. sage. iaandsene Ree 223-6 | 222-0} 201-0 | 426-1 | 422-0 | 334-2] 49-17 | 49-05 42-85 
Vancouver shuefave ld, ote Gn eTdhe alesis aia eteie varies 207-8 207-4 206-6 429-6 424-1 383-2 51-79 51-23 46-44 
WEOLOLIB S.-i Nia o meek ot minieeiotes 229-0 | 229-1] 214-9} 483-9 474-6 | 402-8 | 50-71 | 49-71 44-91 
(c) INDUSTRIES 
Forestry (chiefly Logging)........... 179-9 | 180-5 | 161-9 | 498-3 | 495-2 | 407-7] 47-95 | 47-49 43-75 
Mining. ooSnte si sna. tore 119-6 | 120-0 | 115-0 | 252-5 | 254-2 | 211-7 | 60-59 | 60-77 52-81 
Manufacturing «51 Papeete Rietets gMoMtetelet eo 193-9 | 194-0 | 182-5 | 445-2 | 440-1 | 369-9 | 52-31 | 51-68 46-19 

Durable Goods? nip MraraS eel cole teeeea 242-0 | 242-0 | 219-0 | 558-3 | 550-2} 442-8 | 56-06 | 55-25 49-08 

Non-Durable Goods.............. 162-6 | 162-8 | 158-7 | 363-2 | 355-5 | 317-0] 48-68] 48-22 43-59 
Construction 1220.55.08. cheese 204-7 | 199-5 | 194-4 | 550-1.) 526-3 | 449-7| 50-40 | 49-48 43-54 
Transportation, Storage and Com- 

Munication 027d soins 188-8 | 186-4 | 171-4 | 360-6 | 352-9 | 261-8 | 54-70 | 54-20 43-81 
Public Utility Operation............ 195-3 | 195-8 | 191-7 | 371-1] 373-7 | 332-2 | 56-05 | 56-32 51-17 
TARO c5 org anates cate ieee 170-8 | 170-8 | 165-7 | 342-1 | 342-9 | 297-5 | 43-75 | 43-85 39-19 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate| 172-8 | 172-6 | 155-7 | 276-1 | 274-7 | 234-3 | 46-44 | 46-27 43-88 
Service®:2.55, 5) cay ey ae ee 193-7 | 193-4 | 187-9 | 369-3 | 368-0} 329-7 | 31-28 | 31-21 28-74 
Industrial Composite................ 185-0 399-1 | 394-0 | 328-0 | 50-61 | 50-16 44-17 


Nah Includes wood products, iron and steel products, transportation equipment, non-ferrous metal products, electrical 
apparatus and supplies, and non-metallic mineral products. ‘Che non-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing 


industries. 


? Mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry-cleaning plants and business and recreational services. 
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TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earrers) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
Tables C-4 to C-6 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 


They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available, whereas Tables C-1 
to C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


Average Hours Average Hourly Earnings 
Week Preceding All Non- All Non- 
Manu- pay aga: Durable Manu- Dea Durable 
factures = Goods factures cud Goods 
no. no. no. cts. cts. cts. 

Sept. 1, 44-1 44-2 44-0 69-2 76-5 60-9 
Sept. 1, 42-7 42-6 42-7 70°6 76-5 65-1 
Sept. 1, 42-3 42-+5 42-2 82-2 88-8 75-7 
Sept. 1, 41-7 42-0 41-5 93 +4 100-9 85-8 
Sept. 1, 42-4 42-5 42-2 98-4 106-6 90-4 
*Jan. ik. 39-9 40-3 39-6 101-1 109-3 92-9 
Feb. Ls 42-3 42-2 42-4 100-9 109-5 92-6 
Mar. ii, 42-5 42-6 42°5 101-4 109-8 93-1 
Apr. 1, 42-8 43-0 42-6 101-7 110-0 93-6 
May a; 42-6 42-9 42-4 102-5 110-6 94-3 
June i, 42-0 42-2 41-7 103-5 111-4 95-5 
July ily 42-5 42-9 | 42-2 103-9 111:8 95-7 
Aug. if 42-5 42-7 | 42-2 104-2 112-5 95-8 
Sept i, 41-9 41-5 | 42-4 104-4 112-9 95-9 
Oct. By, 42-9 43-0 42-8 105-3 114-3 96-3 
Nov li; 43-0 43-1 43-0 106-4 115-2 7°5 
Dec i; 43-1 43-1 43-1 107-8 116-4 99-0 
*Jan 1, 40-1 40-2 39-9 109-0 117-1 100-5 
Feb 1, 42-9 43-1 42-6 110-4 119-0 101-2 
Mar. Ly 42-3 42-5 42-2 111-4 119-9 102-3 
*Apr i 42-2 42-3 42-1 112-8 121-6 103-4 
May 1s 42-5 42-6 42-5 114-1 122-9 104-6 
June b,. 41-9 42-1 41-6 115-9 123-8 107-2 
July His 41-7 42-0 41-4 118-4 127-0 109-1 
Aug. ty 41-4 41-4 41-3 119-1 128-2 109-4 
Sept by 41-5 41-7 41-4 120-6 129-9 110-6 


* These averages were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holidays in the case of January 1 and by the 
faster holidays in the case of April 1, 1951. 


TABLE C-5.—HOURS AND ARIS IS A OT alike hate th BY PROVINCES AND 


(Hourly-rated Wage-Earners) . Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


Average Hourly Earnings 


Average Hours Worked frcveanitey 
Sept. 1, Aug. 1, Sept. 1, | Sept. 1, Aug. 1, Sept. 1, 
1951 195 1950 1951 1951 1950 
44-1 45-2 43-6 120°3 121-4 101-8 
41-5 42-6 42-9 103-3 103°3 91-0 
43-4 43-2 43-8 108-3 107-3 90-4 
: 43-5 42-9 43-8 108-2 106+6 93-3 
| 40-8 40-8 41-5 127-4 125-9 110-5 
. 40-9 40-8 39-2 117-1 117-0 98-7 
40-3 40-7 41-2 121-0 117-4 104-2 
| 40-6 40:5 39-4 120-8 119-2 103-0 
| 37-5 37-8 38-1 144-8 140-8 125-7 
42-4 41-1 41-5 112-4 111: 97-9 


TABLE C-6.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


2 Average Hourly Average Weekly 
Average Hours Barnines Wages 
E Sept. | Aug — Sept. | Aug oar Sept. | Aug. | Sept. 
1 1 1 1 1 1 1 
1951 | 1951 | 1950 | 1951 | 1951 | 1950 | 1951 | 1951 | 1950 
no. | no | no cts. | cts. | cts. $ $ $ 
MADNRLIAS Sykes ee craps ries Oct ce ok relia: Cote Men Ce 42-2) 43-0) 41-7) 137-1) 136-1) 121-1) 57-86) 58-52] 50-50 
RTAUAL Meithienie oo 2 5. dic sve vuoiavacle ce ot oiiimmts cate seen 42-5) 48-3} 43-8) 140-4) 1389-3) 122-2) 59-67] 60-32) 53-52 
Gold tke tome aide canny aacane ces teenie aero 44-8] 45-3]...... 124-7| 123-6]...... 55-87) 55-99)...... 
Other: metal. yess... Who < <atsfaed e soe ALLO eee 40-8] 41-8]...... 152-2] 151-2)...... 62-10} 63-20)...... 
BOIS Circe haaye ais scatettte. ars arste cstalnVacenothois eeiihd ch Pina ciel alee 39:7} 41+6)...... 140-8} 139-6)...... 55-90} 57-93)...... 
(Oey Ve cies ore COI? OTe we eeee GTA cinder aici 39-1] 41-2) 35-4] 138-7) 137-4] 129-3] 54-23) 56-61] 45-77 
Oilland na pura cass edeaccstnc an ccee ace esate 42-1] 42-9]...... 148-2] 147-9]...... 62-39] 63-45]...... 
Noweme tal eines ps sae cern iss dae ate eee ee 46-7| 45-3|,..... 117-9] 118-0}...... 55-06) 53-45)...... 
MIATA CLUES aryo a: vcieas macta saa tice eel enataiac 41-5) 41-4) 41-9) 120-6) 119-1) 104-4) 50-05) 49-31) 43-74 
Hood and DEVeLavesintad. ce. ace k ene bia niencets 41-9} 42-3) 42-4] 101-0} 99-2] 88-4) 42-32] 41-96] 37-48 
MéatrProduetaierca.nt soot eno cere eee Pec oNe 40-6] 39-9) 41-8) 132-7) 126-9] 109-3] 53-88) 50-63) 45-69 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables......... 36°7| 38-9] 38-6) 83-6} 78-2] 73-2) 30-68} 30-42) 28-26 
TAIN IN) PLODUCHS Naw) teen huceehied aoe eee 45-7| 45-7) 43-9) 116-3) 115-3] 98-1] 53-15) 52-69) 43-07 
Bread and other bakery products................... 45-2} 45-2) 45-1) 91-0} 90-0} 82-0] 41-13) 40-68) 36-98 
Distilled-and malt liquors: ...5 eun4 tee comes omenieee 42-9) 43-8) 42-7] 121-8] 122-4} 109-7] 52-25] 53-61] 46-84 
Tobacco and tobacco products................2-20000- 44-0} 42-1) 41-4) 112-2) 112-1) 99-9] 49-37) 47-19] 41-36 
Rubber DrOduUGhs ate sree es same chem ee. Ror 40-6] 39-8) 42-0} 127-7] 125-2) 112-1) 51-85) 49-83} 47-08 
egtber Droduetacn ce ..da, ocokte sehen eee fae 38-2) 38-4) 40-0) 86-0} 85-9] 79-0) 32-85) 32-99] 31-60 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)............ .-| 88-1) 38-1) 389-2) 82-8) 82-9) 76-8} 31-55) 31-58! 30-11 
Textile products (except clothing)...... ..| 89-5) 39-2} 43-4) 99-0) 97-5} 85-7] 39-11] 38-22) 37-19 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods ....| 35-4) 35-7! 42-6) 101-3) 99-8) 86-6) 35-86) 35-63) 36-89 
Woollen goods..... Be Geiser PEIN 90a eas CCE 41-7; 40-7} 43-5} 93-2] 92-0) 82-9} 38-86) 37-44] 36-06 
Rayon, nylon and silk textiles...................00-. 43-2} 42-6) 44-9) 101-7} 99-1! 86-9] 43-93) 42-22) 39-02 
Clothing (textile and fur)............ ae td 37-2) 36-4) 38-5} 87-7] 86-9] 80-4] 32-62] 31-63] 30-95 
Menta clo him pi aers seri reves aicters stale sje oime tie herese sian 36:1} 35-4] 37-9} 84-6] 84-7] 79-0) 30-54) 29-98) 29-94 
Women’s GlOPRIN Gas Fert. es cr oy are 36-1} 34-5) 36-3) 91-2) 89-8) 84-4) 32-92) 30-98) 30-64 
2 Knit goods......... 39-6] 38-4) 40-2) 88-0} 86-7} 78-3] 34-85) 33-29] 31-48 
Wood products ; 41-5} 42-1) 41-5) 108-3) 105-5) 96-6] 44-94) 44-42) 40-09 
Saw and planing mills 40:7) 41-7) 41-0} 115-8} 111-8} 102-0} 47-13) 46-62} 41-82 
STITT ee Mm leiec shay onal, saictcents Sees ce 5 Dore ee 42-4] 42-1) 42-2) 98-2) 97-4) 89-6) 41-64) 41-01] 37-81 
Other wood products 43-7| 43-8) 42-4) 91-2) 89-5) 83-2) 39-85) 39-20) 35-28 
Paper products..... Bray ee AE OE ns, BRT ee 47-0} 47-3) 47-5) 134-9} 135-0] 113-1) 63-40) 63-86] 53-72 
Pulp and paper mills 48:6) 48-9] 49-2) 143-6} 143-9] 120-4) 69-79] 70-37) 59-24 
Other paper products 42-2) 42-6) 42-8] 104-4] 103-7| 91-4] 44-06] 44-18] 39-12 
Printing, publishing and allied industries 40-1) 40-3} 40-1] 134-0] 131-8] 122-8) 53-73) 53-12) 49-24 
*Iron and steel products 41-8) 41-9) 42-3) 134-8] 133-1) 116-6} 56-35) 55-77) 49-32 
Agricultural implements 40-8) 40-3) 38-0} 150-4) 150-5) 123-8] 61-36} 60-65) 47-04 
Fabricated and structural steel 42-7) 41-4! 43-2! 137-7] 183-6] 122-5] 58-80) 55-31) 52-92 
Hardware and tools 42-5] 42-4) 42-4) 121-2) 120-4] 102-0) 51-51] 51-05] 43-25 
Heating and cooking appliances 40-3) 41-8] 42-6] 120-3} 120-1] 106-8] 48-48] 50-20} 45-50 
Iron CASTIBES bers nfeisbinde nin oeieiumtie lek ae men ice ee 42-6) 42-0} 43-9} 132-4] 131-6) 118-1] 56-40) 55-27] 51-85 
Machinery mfg 43-0) 43-1) 43-1} 127-8} 126-2) 110-2) 54-74] 54-39) 47-50 
Primary iron and steel... 40-7] 41-5] 42-1} 147-1] 143-9} 128-6] 59-87] 59-72) 54-14 
Sheet metal products... ..| 41-5) 41-5] 43-2) 125-6] 124-5] 109-2] 52-12) 51-67| 47-17 
*Transportation equipment ..| 41-5} 39-8} 39-5) 137-6] 137-1] 122-5] 57-10) 54-57] 48-39 
Aircraft and parts...............04 47-8| 42-5] 43-7] 135-5} 128-2) 116-7) 64-77] 54-49! 51-00 
Motor. vehicles: sentence vol see ae ee eee 39-2) 35-8} 43-0] 148-1] 148-9} 138-8] 58-06] 53-31] 59-68 
seeeveesees.| 89-7] 41-1] 41-4] 138-4] 138-5] 121-1] 54-94] 56-92] 50-14 
40:7) 39-7) 32-8] 137-4] 139-1) 118-3] 55-92) 55-22! 37-16 
: 42-9} 43-0} 43-3) 127-5] 124-6) 110-6) 54-70) 53-58) 47-89 
42-1) 42-1) 42-9) 134-0] 132-9) 112-8] 56-41] 55-95) 48-39 
43-1) 42-1) 42-2) 123-4) 122-7] 101-1] 53-19] 51-66} 42-66 
42-5] 42-8} 42-2) 123-7) 122-3} 108-1| 52-57) 52-34) 45-62 
42-2). 42-3] 43-8] 148-6] 147-6] 123-6] 62-71] 62-48] 54-14 
40-8} 40-9] 41-1] 131-8) 130-1} 116-0) 53-77) 53-21] 47-68 
41-0} 41-3) 41-2) 152-2) 150-7) 182-4) 62-40) 62-24) 54-55 
44-1) 44-5] 44-5] 119-6) 117-9] 103-4] 52-74| 52-47) 46-01 
44-4) 44-6] 44-9) 112-3) 110-7) 99-5] 49-86] 49-37| 44-68 
43-6) 43-9) 43-6) 115-1) 114-7) 100-3} 50-18) 50-35) 43-73 
: 41-1} 40-2) 41-3) 159-7| 151-0} 180-8) 65-64) 60-70) 54-02 
seseeeee.| 42°6) 42-6) 43-1) 122-3] 120-8] 104-5) 52-10) 51-46) 45-04 
ie rhe 41-6} 97-8} 96-4) 87-1) 40-20) 40-10) 36-23 
5 pees manufacturing industries................ 41-1) 41-4 a 198.0 ry tb 10.38 40-04 38.30 
pute ie RO0ds ae. 3. 41-7] 41-4) 41-5} 129-9] 128-2) 112-9] 54-17! 53-07) 46-85 
‘st alederpee BOOUS sisrcteca MOMS aja « abe APR cae ee *4| 41-3) 42-4) 110-6) 109-4) 95-9) 45-79) 45-18) 40-66 
ODBITUCUON sees even eee eee ' 41-5} 40-8} 119-8] 117-7} 105-4} 49-96) 48-85] 43-00 
Buildings and structures -9] 40-7] 40-2] 130-3] 127-9] 114-1] 53-29] 52-06] 45-87 
Highways, bridges and street construction 42-7| 41-9] 96-3] 95-8] 86-7] 41-31] 40-91] 36-33 
pee rical and motor transportation ok 7 44-5]..... 119-2] 119-2 54-24] 53-04 
DA CBee sent, ANG Sian ? . a: A tal ad ae : -07| 26-96 
Fd iran a ge eee 
aundries and dry cleaning plants -6| 40-2) 40-5] 68-2] 67-7) 65-2| 27-69] 27-22| 26-41 
8 EE ee ee 


* Durable manufactured goods industries, 
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TABLE C-7.-EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Hours Worked and Hourly and Weekly Wages D.B.S. Real Wages Computed by the Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour 


Index Numbers (Av. 1946=100) 
Average 
Hours Average | Average Average 
Date Worked | Hourly | Weekly | Average Cost Real 
per Earnings | Earnings | Weekly of Weekly 
Week Earnings | Living | Earnings 
cts. $ 

Monthiv Average LOAD «5. Sveti. assis cisetcecce aot 44-3 69-4 30-71 102-8 96-7 106-3 
MOMUNIY: Average 1096.8 oohocs cae ca direwemracee levees 42-7 70-0 29-87 100-0 100-0 100-0 
MonthiveAvernre 147 ie ciate svc cutes wa dda coees 42-5 80-3 34-13 114-3 109-6 104-3 
Monthly Average L048. iam asics cays ecalins cise sleaineseas 42-2 91-3 38-53 129-0 127°8 100-9 
PONCE VPA VOTO 1040 Ree. cr cies sictetis vse aae'e ang ot 42-3 98-6 41-71 139-6 129-6 107-7 
MonpninA yerdee A Ob0s ealtiits ask voc feb cclenseaeasinels 42-5 103-6 44-03 147-4 134°7 109-5 

Week Preceding: 
September 1, 41-9 104-4 43-74 146-4 137-4 106-6 
October i; 42-9 105-3 45-17 151-2 138-1 109-5 
November 1, 43-0 106-4 45-75 153-2 138-1 110-9 
December 1, 43-1 107-8 46-46 155-5 138-4 112-4 
January Re MLMO Me PE eiiwloa vie tan ceed eased 43-0* 109-0 46-87* 156-9 139-6 112-4 
February MAIC Diels 0! ae ae pe Se nna 42-9 110-4 47-36 158-6 141-7 111-9 
March ES SS a es 42-3 111-4 47-12 157-8 145-4 108-5 
April ret Oder CRMs io canta Asceamemecen 42-4* 112-8 47 -83* 160-1 147-1 108-8 
May SPOON eee GRIN: Gaia ts Fata nine dnaee p's 42-5 114-1 48-49 162°3 147-2 110-3 
June Be OE ter oie Dania s india eee’ Siavavesiavae ahs 41-9 115-9 48-56 162-6 148-9 109-2 
July See ae oo 4 See oe ee ee 41-7 118-3 49-33 165-1 151-8 108-7 
August AR eae) ee oe 41-4 119-1 49°31 165-1 152-8 108-0 
POCLMeIKe DED MAR LOD LN 2 be eee cra.dara vir cle eieus ou. 4.5.0.0 045 41-5 120-6 50-05 167-6 153-6 109-1 


Nore: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the index of the Cost of Living into an index of the 
average weekly earnings, both indexes having been calculated on a similar base (Average 1946=100). 
* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures are: January 1, 1951, 40-1 hours $43.71; April 1, 1951, 42-2 hours 


$47.60 


D—Employment Service Statistics 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


Source: Form UIC 757 


Unfilled Vacancies Live Applications for Employment 
benth ; Male Female Total Male Female Total 
ge 2 Gaal PLGA ce ats iieeitrarele scenes 94,980 31,857 126, 837 120, 323 36, 102 156,425 
TOMEI ete 1080. oy sie neste no swias 91, 662 41,156 132, 818 102, 676 31,593 134, 269 
November 1, 1947... 006....0 00065 65, 184 27,750 92,934 64,730 31,099 95, 829 
November, 1; 1948... .........0006- 31,856 18,595 50,451 67,569 34, 280 101, 849 
November. 1, 1049... ..... 00sec: 14,535 15, 200 29,735 122, 664 49,702 172,366 
s Pee 41,144 13,085 54,229 89, 690 57,310 147,000 
oa 1! 1950. aa eect 32, 081 11,039 43,120 124, 850 61,456 186, 306 
24,402 9,968 34,370 173, 186 53, 691 226, 877 
aston 24, 983 10,795 35,778 231,826 68, 220 300, 046 
Mazch ~ 24,550 13,118 37,668 232, 385 64,312 296, 697 
April 27,054 14,324 41,378 228, 942 61,334 290, 276 
36,940 15,513 52,453 163, 309 54, 201 217,510 
J 48,353 17,701 66, 054 101, 384 49,677 151,061 
July 45,183 16,775 61,958 86,997 52,773 139, 770 
manwet 39,951 14,570 54,521 80, 456 49,511 129, 967 
Srainben 43,519 15, 966 59,485 79,619 47,509 127,128 
oO <a 52,488 16,170 68, 608 79,975 51,003 130,978 
eet 44,820 10, 868 55, 688 94,491 61,017 155, 508 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2.UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND 


’ 


SEPTEMBER 27, 1951() 
Source: Form U.I.C. 751 


BY SEX AS AT 


Change From 
Industry Male Female Total ‘Aug. 30, Sept. 28, 
1951 195 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping..................-. 2,501 360 2,861 |} + 670 | — 
ET Ee ean AaDoetenm sdeduarocper. contr 21,742 3 21,745 | + 6,318 | + 
Pulpwood, ore 19,344 2 19,3846 | + 5,252} + 
Lomber... sass. 2,301 1 2,302 + 1,034 _ 
Other logging OF tthe cciawaten ass 97); + + 
AU RMMNIR Ss ath ds Se cite Ue Ais ae orarrcisielssala tleafenra capa 2,231 26 2,257) + 253 | + 
(aE Mite ee eel Ee Reba MPR OrT TD One cite BBS ll ccp essveres. oes 5538 | — 33 | + 
Metallic ores— 
Tree Re Cty BROS enOnEr ker Ibe roc amre eat 297 3 300 | — 103 | + 
(6 vis I ee ra I Ss 5 SOR Coc Caper 588 8 596 | + 225 | + 
INI CK GLopersncrtowen cio hotline eee A 451 2 453) + 73) — 
Other metallic ores and non-metallic minerals 242 5 247) + 69) + 
Prospecting and oil producing.............6..++5- 100 8 108} + 17). + 
MEST UL ACCIIPING fie. chiteh 5 oles acca ejdaic vicieslnaatatad ee 7,872 3,625 11,497 - 881 _ 
Food and kindred products. ............00000055 702 606 1,308 _ 391 - 
Mextilearanparely tO. isis deletes ve cet tah imayee 386 2,117 2,503 + 109 _ 
Lumber and finished lumber products............ 1, 267 47 1,314} + 36} — 
Pulp and paper products and printing............. 635 181 816 - 40 - 
Chemicals and allied products................5. 305 87 392 | — 29 - 
Products of petroleum and coal.................5 16 1 17 - vf - 
Rubber producteleiesscsaanteentls car ueeesenuns 38 16 54 - 3 - 
Leather and products... .iisievevesssccssrerevas ~ 105 146 251 _ 64 - 
Stone, clay and glass products................65. 170 27 197} — 8] -— 
Tron and steel and products.............0++e0005 1,025 50 1,075 - 125} + 
Non-ferrous metals and products................. 586 70 656 | + 127 - 
Machinery. eee taehs cre coe eee gins ole areMtee a aels 901 57 958) + 48 | + 
Electrical equipment and products............... 252 73 325 - 1 - 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing 1,484 147 1,631 _- 530 | + 
RISER UICTRONE Presonus asd cig whe ceiciole's, sia e gosler orate 9 eittareceiehe 7,434 57 7,491 | + 1,738) + 
Transportation and Storage............... ee ar 2,105 124 2,229 | + 148 + 
Communications and Other Public Utilities...... 543 281 Ww) + 163 | + 
SERRE G hese oh rn Booey ye ele hers etorain a aie oO hes hy SON 3,245 2,761 6,006 | + 1,009 
WihGlasale miner meshes acm te Mriepieie scans 1,064 512 1,576 + 189 
BLtails ear eromma Aen «(no 0 Aaa ianauiinn sai aon 2,181 2,249 4,480} + 820 
Finance, Insurance, Real Estate,.................. 896 705 1,601 | + a4] — 
Gervite le acctte- rem hha thigh ehh tial aoe Sea te 3,859 8,313 12,172} — 118 | + 
UDG dregs terest Akes «EAE uals aes ene ar ear 1,127 408 1,555} — 32) + 
Domestiorseadsaitite nate asa eqn stiere neat eee 81 3,540 3,621 + 786) — 
ROrBONAL # ietu twas ins sot ae eios Olen. seen 1,694 4,013 5,707 | — 702) + 
CUMS BEY VICE ik. ;2 aeeocinrs staitawsieen hte taaterata 957 352 1,309 - 170} — 
AML Brn Guster tes 2 ita eens ees ee ano ag tO 52,428 16,205 68,633 | + 9,384) + 
() Preliminary—subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX, SEPTEMBER 27, 1951 (1) 
Source: Form UIC 757 
: Unfilled Vacancies Live Applications for 
Occupational Group ’ Employment 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and managerial workers................ 1,280 685 1,965 2,862 859 3,721 
SCleMcHWOUKGES, (GoM net ee ok ctncs sleet n coke. 2,041 3,276 5,317 4,486 12,090 16,576 
IPRINGURET Ams tet Ne eh, ae 1,609 1,567 3,176 2,457 6,371 8, 828 
Personal and domestic service workers.............. 1,164 6, 892 8,056 8,485 8,360 16, 845 
EDNUTOTY (gett Beant Oat Cann Oe ee BOS. es aes Oe 60 615 4 619 
Agricnitire ang AShing... <6... ssscncerseseseccscaa: 2,468 48 2,516 834 166 1,000 
Skilled and semiskilled workers..................... 32,980 2,704 35, 684 29,107 12,514 41, 621 
Food and kindred products. .. 98 65 163 527 335 862 
PRORU Hea CIOCMINGOLGcas 0s csi cdooe.cuv cs cee 145 2,071 2,216 2,374 7,830 10, 204 
Lumber and wood products............ Nestor 21,958 2 21,960 3,768 80 3,848 
UND SANDEL AUC DPINENE, os.<5)<) 0 .e+ceces cnc ce cs 83 26 109 424 289 713 
Leather and products................. Me nies id 79 107 186 691 720 1,411 
Stone, clay and glass products................... 32 3 35 64 31 95 
MIGIALWORKINE Sef n cms utr ce 2,763 29 2,792 8,453 507 3,960 
ULES SE ees RM (a9 as 8 a hie en ane ee 220 7 227 572 584 1, 156 
Transportation equipment, n.e.c................. 101 6 107 488 102 590 | 
AUCH 9.) pee tlk ek |e eae ane ee ae BOG ER verte 805 LE MS See, Ae: 391 
BeOMatniCWONorsG tant Soae they wiiScacak fds NES deen ; 2,778 5,302 3 5, 305 
Transportation (except seamen)................. 1, 439 19 1,458 3, 800 33 3,833 
Communications and public utility.............. 69 7 76 109 2 111 
PEVACE ANG BEY VICE ..c feo cs.ck boas pili seo ccedcss 274 265 539 882 799 1,681 
Other skilled and semiskilled................... 1,800 66 1, 866 4,451 963 5,414 
LMERGe isi) ota Wp EES San Pie een 98 4 102 727 170 897 
SS ICAUTRECON re tn ey Wi EE sieves ics hrens’s ow ee «e's 238 2 265 1,084 66 1,150 
UETTSUEST EY ARC a © Oe 10,825 1,033 11, 858 31,129 10, 639 41,768 
OOM ANU TODAGCO.. cock. fac ctf opis essen aclac en bi 240 442 682 517 1,422 1,939 
Lumber and lumber products................... 727 6 733 2,300 198 2,498 
MSE EMUEAD IMs an, Cees cai ato, Se ssala-n Wovese's Os 474 9 483 1,472 414 1, 886 
BONE NETAGIN oe RN arEMS ok AT. wikis fi cglslaece Coats nln’ ©, 1800 h eae oe 4,130 3,303 1 3,304 
Other unskilled workers,...........0s.0seeeeeee 5, 254 576 5, 830 23,537 8, 604 32,141 
UNE R Ue eE TN tec A eich iar ayois cise hielo 8 Wainie asies 52,427 16,205 68, 632 79,975 51, 003 130,978 
(1) Preliminary—subject to revision 
TABLE D-4.—AVERAGE WEEKLY VACANCIES NOTIFIED, REFERRALS, AND 
PLACEMENTS FOR THE MONTH OF SEPTEMBER, 1951 
(Source: Form UIC 751) 
Weekly Average 
Hpaaeixy Vacancies 
Notified Referrals | Placements 
PAQIMOU Grey MAMINE, CLADDING, 2... 0.000 «vis sles sieloip oes sais ole deg eta cae signer ence od sie nm 1.576 
EN GES UGE ae Maal a ie a cl abe 6, 643 6,325 4,574 
Manufacturing. ape irs =e ¢  - POBA wath | i 473 1507 11131 
REMERON DEOCUCEA: o.< cisco ole te > Msiolk ale «Gras Sev ee sys owe aie’ ble 902 812 
eR ELETEL OY Oi te tres os) 5 ck = $e Fae aiihale se Lalo rhea oe BioRad ees cpbho'y 908 853 678 
Lumber and finished lumber products...........6 0.60.0 000 secre reese eee ti ee es 
Pulp and paper products and printing........... 00.0 ceeeeee cece eee eenenenes 7 por ae 
: EO HIBTIC RIOT TIHOUUCES tuk .ctt 0% < aiais © + 4 Bo wictd dns. ee du aliaiy es tia eaed a iff a 
' Products of petroleum and coal.. 49 56 37 
Rubber products............... of 145 4B 98 
MAPPED ARIE DTOCUCUR G2 otc cic ets Ze vite + cubic cs eee sails 149 144 87 
Ponca mend BIBSA DYOUUCUB. 4,550 ys, he » deeb ts os dee deme nt semen bieersiccates oe nas HH 
Sem EAMES SE COCTUMIIEES soles 0. BRED 6 Bluesea helo vin c-tvale's MeEBIe ae Fete’ #AIEY & welts ie» bed a7 a 
% Non-ferrous metals and products............0.0.:sssseeeeee scene eee enna 383 369 257 
. BAAODIDERY Masts hese oe sue sa Gabe pede t s wasle eros cn eeieas nen esasid dees sacs Po of 41 
Electrical equipment and products. ........ 0.6. jcc eee eee e eter ere e nee e es a5 660 4179 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing..... 0.666666 ec eee eee es 
i I Ser a Ree ae. Uiihe co.cc eiwaibe oc me we Wem eeeed oe 5, 867 5,173 4,106 
Construction..0...,......-+-..seesseeeesseeseceeeecesennennessnsnsesersseceess a7 1! 403 1099 
Transportation and storage...........0-¢.- + ee eeeee eee reece en eeeer ents th 377 172 
Pm eoniins, andlother public utilities... 00.0.0... . 0c iciecteeneeeeeneeneenes Bibs 4,638 2,945 
NE ed ood sre « Fetes veakitalsin's « didlo a Bolas 10.0 Cars Nees lense , : 33 
Finance, insurance, real estate. Bab Re snag vss «denis 20 244 ws nine 6.965 5,152 
IRONY ACR AIAG co vy whales ine (ive os ee see conden) Meges$ us Riven 99; 265 21 110 
£ PURINE EOMOT MANOR ND GT ocis ee siclea tes iS aec eee cee are, Saree OTN a5 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FOUR WEEKS AUGUST 31, TO SEPTEMBER 27, 1951; UNPLACED APPLICANTS AS 
AT OCTOBER 25, 1951 


(Source: UIC 751) 


Se eee 


Vacancies Applicants 
Regis- {Unplaced 
Office Reported} Unfilled tered Referred Placements Unplaced| as at 
during end of during to a | ONCOL i OCU iay 
period period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period 1951 
Newfoundland............... 169 429 928 238 60 W 1,851 2,404 
Coren Brooks, «. 5. sans +2 10 291 77 21 11 3 250 248 
eye ET Weare & Cerone Bae waias Bo aa Td tee a Pee ree oo 102 99 
St. John’s......-++-++-+0+-- 159 138 811 217 49 14 1,499 2,057 
Prince Edward Island........ 772 489 801 670 416 98 662 672 
Charlottetown. ........--+-- 340 146 462 all 182 71 456 479 
Summerside......:0...00004- 432 343 339 359 234 97 206 194 
Nova Scotia............-+..--- 3,090 1,733 8.723 3,449 1,827 476 7,557 7,871 
g ’ “Fe ae ’ ’ ’ ’ 
ppt Were aio Dskeaiseausets 89 6 16) 91 77 5 72 241 
= i raabahete SCRA Serene: 36 34 160 43 10 4 240 259 
aoe a ea 1,522 1,207 2,362 1,757 859 289 2,693 2,596 
gore Sine CRigaaD SuoomaOOn 98 19 60 15 ple fetes, dle oe 106 151 
Mean bseeeeeecregreeces 237 160 260 143 88 16 390 394 
Oe M-Sat tay 7 Sano 39 9 71 29 240 eee ee 99 106 
Nat Glasgow... 1 325 135 541 376 236 26 815 1,157 
5 Pace Seer e cOpnnE SA Oeaee 18 7 70 18 16:71 2a eee 112 145 
Tt WY eee teen ene n eens 628 99 1,450 743 418 125 2,302 1,981 
TUTO. oe eee seen eee e cece 140 46 317 160 65 7 294 347 
Yarmouth-Shelburne........ 35 11 245 74 25 4 334 494 
eit Prone yew sense 3,656 2,290 5,692 4,015 2,191 477 4,706 5,299 
Ba pe Leta tS isi dipraaei eins) 166 62 312 177 11 127 85 239 
eae - (25) Be Apt Coaae 128 331 213 82 46 19 260 218 
2 ssid vee Shenae tease 359 441 1, 267 971 95 15 137 165 
i TCE Fe asrascie wislera tense ® a 334 265 304 212 149 36 244 227 
uae SR Any ee Bele UES 48 110 124 104 73) Geet Eee 204 195 
a Sh esGe Same oAtarice 1,196 443 1,552 1,142 802 168 1,342 1,723 
oh Peers ON acta rnegne git 60 29 108 69 AS pa ede 146 187 
eet Joh ree: cclse cites ions = 93 411 1,278 747 519 108 1,817 2,002 
“ie tephen a ie Yee Sie TE 88 14 249 215 188 eee 151 17 
Sussex... sees eee eee eee ees 118 54 64 54 41 2 53 80 
WVOOGSL OOK. cette nlectgiecsvleis 225 130 221 242 223 2 67 85 
alae webie eee eteenerecereseee 31,822 | 21,068 | 41,594 | 30,365 | 17,951 2,064 | 36,112 | 42,345 
= eens A aiieaie aie eis iste 2s 174 114 186 100 69 13 156 216 
Sea Sees Pear latage eins trnieiele 99 30 239 133 66 1 239 323 
a ing De heataeplenats 139 79 143 100 87 1 125 140 
Sy pg aor 29 75 41 26 6 | 58 89 
Aaeeneie bteeeeees 135 117 189 172 90 17 72 il 
es i Petr Tee 395 1,060 604 484 235 15 206 260 
ae DEA. vee seer ee eee cen ees 516 511 89 66 1 ee | I a Re 47 54 
pemondville she ET tice 208 27 690 259 148 1 1,226 1,198 
: Stn hetinceneme tags shies esa 62 47 139 61 a4 5 aes Boca 233 369 
Cees a 154 376 20 7 ee ae 36 46 
Ss et a Mee aperoae tre 128 18 522 169 110 18 880 968 
i ie ea 431 234 718 436 199 2 787 747 
; NSULO iF dsiererarejsiesels(s ares olen oi 449 867 582 294 306 6 479 634 
ponauere Oise d oltaneite sees 379 168 512 516 184 11 349 314 
Ser aE ce 114, 32 150 120 70 5 151 168 
et Co Reet 6 SO ee 99 16 139 7 10 45 118 153 
Pe TUGUE sfc cessed ane 859 1,751 406 205 268 2 152 159 
ak wrth saals Biv ee obo 271 115 762 363 208 1 755 653 
if * ss pkecotthareimetaa el ale (eae ittabe 676 645 71 55 23 31 97° 90 
M ey ee Cinta siecle & eeterae 339 43 340 283 SHA? Tp ie See 98 121 
te BUTION IN asc outen cut ances 45 325 47 39 29) ul ocoe oes 71 61 
Aileen coed BP ere ee se 560 552 839 316 25 2 613 287 
— Deal ssi egeee sore Aleem 15, 843 6,052 18,538 14,959 9,563 1,220 14,597 18, 224 
sd eter pe NE a, 144 291 534 523 453 1 83 
Oey: Hired Gy. ase seet eae 211 202 87 80 TICS Seer ee 83 57 
Q vet oe 1 aaleanehe steam 1,880 1,760 3,699 2,552 1,043 217 4,387 4,929 
Rimouski o.ttecnetabas 238 287 231 228 106.3] eee 149 224 
puviers te Loup....... ; 61 12 1,514 1,457 33 21 223 307 
Santee ‘ 14 429 119 105 86 1 59 68 
es ies Gusts pea 1,066 906 493 413 216 28 289 328 
ate. gat @), 4. Boe ils ee 138 26 192 175 142 4 65 120 
Bte. pute de Bellevue....... 117 20 178 101 Bis |etge eee 123 197 
Ee MELESe 4) fhe ...4k vik ea 109 17 270 161 92 18 232 347 * 
8 ‘ poems e Beauce....... 362 411 535 448 327 5 364 464 
a yacinthe, °..5...0dsnee 318 81 602 370 165 162 671 766 
Sg od {Siok UeGk case 614 188 943 504 295 4 499. 586 
ot coker ay ace tio avule a eee 230 36 402 235 176 4 577 748 
Bt Joseph ds Ime... teers 1,030 444 569 496 695 3 224 262 
een Falls ' 4), .<teteem 163 698 669 336 139 5 938 1,492 
Bberbrooke, ..:.....++ seen. 986 309 1,292 948 558 117 1,195 1,332 
_ re iaac lor" Pana 126 597 212 102 ial Rank eine ea 290 
etfor WOR 04's. 4 mai eon 145 85 296 238 108 10 378 349 
i 
pr, 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FOUR WEEKS AUGUST 31, TO SEPTEMBER 27, 1951; UNPLACED APPLICANTS AS 


AT OCTOBER 25, 1951 


(Source: UIC 751) 


Vacancies Applicants 
Regis- Unplaced 
Office Reported} Unfilled tered Referred Placements Unplaced| as at 
during end of during to ———_—_—_————| endof | Oct. 25, 
period period period | vacancies] Regular | Casual period 1951 
Quebec—Con. 
Three Rivers..........-.-++. 473 152 950 805 311 47 1,417 1,633 
Val d'Or. ...... sss sees eee 716 573 440 326 236 5 261 271 
Valleyfield..............++- 393 197 924 354 255 6 1,386 1,332 
WiGUOPIAVINGS iets heen a wane: 184 93 477 188 109 14 648 790 
Ontario...................-. 53,390 27,564 64, 405 42,834 26,795 4,731 45,175 52,345 
Arnprior Seber ee eee eee eee eee 665 657 85 81 57 1 98 38 
Barrie... 2... .6ee sees ee eee es 637 243 572 547 442 22 291 296 
Belleville. ...........-++++. 418 186 504 471 205 30 352 332 
Bracebridge 163 71 158 129 107 een. 91 170 
Brampton 159 88 208 135 118-1 dee ee 125 121 
Brantford 768 155 1,512 909 539 94 1,270 1,537 
Brockville 163 40 198 168 104 7 121 127 
Carleton Place 36 22 84 28 18) aes. 118 183 
Chatham 399 311 724 512 284 51 462 740 
Cobourg. ............5+++0+- 259 19 313 285 186 54 193 299 
Collingwood 152 51 295 155 103 12 273 334 
Cornwall... 454 54 1,033 571 335 65 737 871 
Fort Erie 43 27 78 27 OD tacos a ee 87 106 
Fort Frances..............- 62 120 185 161 124 4 81 80 
Fort William............... 1,289 914 970 868 739 64 285 327 
MOT SUED Sc fahiay stORE 0.01 (gieveta’ < tirera to cre 331 205 511 251 186 9 479 595 
GANENOGUGH ees ociececcve veces 45 8 85 67 30 10 50 86 
KO GELIGHIS Aw ofa oe e'slzlocis’as «0 210 186 58 86 42 3 44 58 
Guelph... i... cseaeciew even 232 117 389 232 131 2 366 660 
Hamilton.............++.+. 2,454 930 5,139 2,828 1,255 593 4,316 5,420 
Hawkesbury. ..........0.0. 76 152 130 101 he ee ehacee. 112 114 
EOTSOLL EC GAR s saly.<h odie p05 182 52 285 178 120 2 161 186 
Kapuskasing..............-. a3 1,347 165 127 PY gailipeer acoee 91 82 
ONOLEA A ss Roteraeieies sb leiate die Wale 45 148 71 38 30a Nous saree, 91 105 
ingston trict. slotline s 964 401 969 978 606 66 444 542 
Kirkland Lake..........:..- 376 932 346 346 215 18 192 220 
Kitchener-Waterloo......... 697 244 934 797 421 42 694 960 
DUCATOUIZ COD ge. asian se. dire 201 34 42 260 107 39 249 447 
EUOSE Ws cnet Vileedi ges sess «2 152 38 271 163 95 17 157 233 
DASH WOLA sits vais. aiep niece's es 45 41 84 80 32 Per cer. 94 74 
MOCO! | Peer melon ak sists ois, 05s 2,787 841 3,348 2,860 1,872 315 1,277 1,717 
Midland 162 26 273 181 129 17 186 72 
Napanee 54 39 69 58 30 2 3 
New Toronto 909 134 1,183 888 685 27 686 922 
Niagara Falls = 720 133 969 727 519 19 oa = 
North Bay =H 977 449 1,007 985 587 139 ie af 
Orillia 163 61 300 197 117 u rane ae 
Oshawa 791 155 1,344 841 518 2 et ; ’ 43 
(ORL Gite eae een 2,512 1,364 2,112 1,838 847 293 7503 528 
won SOU: cece vce ins cone 261 96 469 402 oe 29 oe 2 
Parny Spund'. 2. .e0 ca «ye 73 25 54 43 me Bee oe An Ay 
ieee “GAA Sep otr ore ee 1 My a 4 + or . o i 
OE GARE Bal deter foi rata, wip eraphe sage 3 
Peterborough 405 60 937 502 ee 3 ae ae 
RCTS is dtcactesashin sinus 86 . 00 24 28 pip -foeetes pi nee AD 
STE PATEDUEA irpieiercnnts cise es 6,381 6,321 1,170 eet 7 3 979 298 
Port Colborne.............+: 107 39 208 i 185 299 272 
PRORCO tt aca elc aieaniahs «(se 3 215 28 337 142 187" hoe ty 170 245 
PEQERIEPS Wie te, ate Sie iecat= bie/sitl 0 126 13 240 1 ‘ae 
i 272 1,323 1,046 730 119 860 . 
BiaCatharines: jis. ca ics eo a: 1, 266 : 2 456 
155 476 401 236 10 3 
ee ieee re 135 971 471 304 13 700 614 
inne a gel SY: |e Net carte Minar |e arb |... oO. {ortega eet 
Simcoe RO eects craze we ae netse : : Ss 18 108 65 5 70 57 
Sioux Lookout..........---- 3 { 144 85 65 16 118 112 
Smith Falls 31 30 974 321 
50 356 241 130 
Stratford....... 4 174 124 1 il 113 144 
ea 199 | 1,525 | 1,087 956 167 507 432 
udbury...,. to a7 639 "668 424 44 338 501 
 saceryeeg a 11,171 6,754 1,544 | 13,185 | 14,931 
Meociatie ie a so fa ea "258 "467 i ere "112 165 
Bet gets: } 35 151 136 La ES Ao ed 143 137 
Walkerton...........+.s0+++ 6 662 395 256 115 299 378 
Wallaceburg 83 1,028 1,002 813 118 468 830 
Welland..........+.-s++e0: 143 496 "309 507 Pie a. 390 392 
Weston.........s+eeeeeeeeees 106 4.187 1.234 532 304 5, 804 5,516 
Windsor....... 110 998 "185 119 11 151 178 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FOUR WEEKS AUGUST 31, TO SEPTEMBER 27, 1951; UNPLACED APPLICANTS AS 
AT OCTOBER 25, 1951 
(Sourcr: UIC 751) 


Vacancies Applicants _ 
Regis- Unplaced 
Office Reported} Unfilled tered Referred Placements Unplaced| as at 
during end of during to ———_——_——-—-—| endof | Oct. 25, 
period period period | vacancies Regular Casual period 1951 
MESMICODR: Soe onc cle we ecamiee 4 7,852 4,383 8,527 6,518 3,218 1,538 6,143 7,776 
PAPANACH Cwatt wionies he OS 629 440 552 404 293 47 347 392 
Daphne ackct.8.. toleae sss 212 160 121 82 85 3 66 92 
MST MONE eres «.mcRie te diem eo c 165 100 151 169 93 fi 46 94 
Portage la Prairie........... 263 93 217 186 146 3 174 143 
BUHE PAS reac. 6.08 o ciiees oe ae 146 441 56 44 61 5 26 35 
WBN IDES kee Ve cael ciel etree oot 6,437 3,149 7,430 5,633 2,540 1,473 5,484 7,020 
Saskatchewan................ 6,042 3,020 5,367 4,779 3,453 595 2,260 2,964 
EISPOV AMET Tie SOc e ences le 134 67 119 125 79 3 58 78 
MOOSE US Witig.u cicalcteeh nines: 882 561 797 722 517 36 303 359 
North Battleford........... 294 153 149 220 174 2 95 124 
Brince Alberbsck ck ened once 452 177 418 359 285 17 299 476 
Little: Rae 7 ee oe 1,871 548 1,841 1,660 1,132 322 454 636 
Saskatouniet. oe cs ae wikis class 1,557 608 1,466 1,242 816 203 790 970 
*Teachers’ Office............ 21 349 6 9 6) le aca ae 3 98 
Switt Current... cae. sees es 258 198 181 151 150%. ete oe 86 5 
Wey DUIIORAE Meter ot 221 99 149 106 138 6 51 47 
Mork tote natn. Aeon )e.ce 352 260 241 185 156 121 171 
AIDOPCA ee cae ett cichisecnih« « -% 11,035 4,653 10,274 9, 662 5,952 1,638 4,350 5,805 
IBlairmore- aap na, on odelee ¢-ss 81 321 116 67 TS Si Bccoticoasteers 145 167 
OAISAT SE codes oh svwiche dink 3,769 1,330 3,858 3,663 1,988 578 1,828 2,634 
Dramballer® 2022. oa. s1c esr 170 64 102 96 UB UUEIM Epa ee 72 88 
Wdmontonler. J,c.csaevk sans: 5,219 1,772 4,906 4,794 2,804 1,021 1, 669 1,989 
IGSON tees etter ge ces Meson 227 192 144 26 SAB Ais. Tes ee 9 76 
Meth brid gare aao toe ania 834 497 744 582 411 39 322 474 
Medicine Hats ©. iileaeu. .:c&r. 274 160 263 180 128 iM eso coer 191 252 
USC FLICET Risin Sok trans roves os 349 173 138 151 218" igh cee 81 121 
Mellow kiifors aycisa wees See 112 144 Bi” \eidetieras te Weal Raper 4 3 4 
British Columbia............ 14, 651 3,897 24,091 14,531 9,437 1,504 23,949 21,393 
SChillioackit... 104ccl ew. 22 310 42 598 376 211 61 672 527 
COUT tena ys eo oun dice S eae 353 103 447 269 228 6 695 170 
Cranbrook tir ib Sienna 117 62 118 124 68 4 » 105 89 
149 74 138 138 Tr il Re ere es 12 21 
218 59 456 221 140 6 1,180 344 
426 182 259 238 te eee ese 9 133 
1,376 36 929 1,149 945 221 263 214 
297 38 971 250 140 69 1,768 392 
276 119 233 272 183 13 63 74 
647 76 2,436 662 460 112 3,303 2,822 
755 18 814 798 683 48 179 130 
213 30 577 244 163 15 418 194 
Prince George.) 5.1 sceecs cok 1,087 320 874 893 760 50 162 253 
LINCS Ruperts «oie 520. cae 195 74 308 237 133 ll 256 313 
PMINCStOh eae aa. Seka de turns, 83 5 84 88 Y {Sal bee 10 21 
RCT Sage eet, SE OBat coat Me ae 247 92 294 229 132 10 207 216 
MENGOU WGK eas ccs nites es: 6,177 1,884 11,888 6, 552 3,352 779 12,415 13,251 
OLNON SS MGR Oe cent inte vies. 612 112 752 707 660 — 2 122 
WHOEORID Sele ccs avis eee 908 359 1,797 990 592 97 1,981 2,028 
WUItEHOTSOt.. he cote. eave 205 212 118 94 10. Gieesa ieee 29. 40 
Canadain, 708 656 132,479 69,526 | 167,405 | 117,061 71,300 13,1388 | 132,765 | 148,875 
DRRION, onthe. s oe ote eae 95, 427 52,711 | 112,787 79,339 52, 086 7,402 81, 164 89,377 
Meamaleg 22 8. owas oo 37,052 16,815 54,618 37,722 19,214 5,736 51,601 59,498 


*Statistics for Province of Saskatchewan. 


TABLE D-6.—APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY 
EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 


(Source: Form UIC 751) 


1941-1951 
Year Applications Placements 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
RU Miah fhe yx teeta iran rake ab Chataca’ Ov «Ll, GA lard 568, 695 262,767 831, 462 331,997 175,766 507,763 
TED te 2 ae ap a) ee ote 1,044,610 499,519 1,544,129 597,161 298, 460 895, 621 
ROS sh inats antes n eu o eat a vets s COON oe 1,681,411 1,008,211 2,689, 622 1,239,900 704,126 1,944,026 
See AC SIION GUISE Cue ERASE ae ae 1,583,010 902,273 2,485,283 1,101,854 638, 063 1,739,917 
RPE alcrtan ea ca poise ciet bot cee tee 1,855,036 661,948 2,516,984 1,095, 641 397,940 1,493,581 
DOS ee ce See och ie Pee Te ccs xictan oR 1,464,533 494,164 1,958, 697 624,052 235,360 859,412 
EY Ee Rei SoC te OI ERE ee eo 1,189, 646 439,577 1,629, 223 549,376 220,473 769, 849 
EE Bee Re MtE SI brs «ede oe cxts pie Seta 1,197,295 459, 332 1, 656, 627 497,916 214,424 712,340 © 
POs ah Peon aia es.s hah dace 1,295, 690 494,956 1,790, 646 464,363 219,816 684,179 
1950. Se Aaah Sinn OOEIE Pee ANG & bigs Kies wie e nish 1,500,763 575, 813 2,076,576 559, 882 230,920 790, 802 
DUDS OU WM OOKS ome geueG talib. as Orca wos 1,096, 835 450, 222 1,547,057 499,473 198,812 698, 285 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-i.—PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAY 
ING BENEFIT, NUM S BENEFIT PAID, 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Number Month of September, 1951 
See a 
: enefit Number Numb: 
Province SONIOnate Gane of Da > Amount of’ 
. : y' Benefit 
Week of the] mencing Benefit Paidl 
May Month Benefit Paid a 
$ 
SIG prays el EX:s| ees ae 8 ee 2 ‘ 7 7 
Prince Edward Island.J..........3..... Bee «ae Rete ae A 937 eH to78 i438 
Nova Scotia..:....-..s.0sseeecectiseiees eee See & 3,247 1,449 63, 253 161,274 
Quebee LINEN ALELZGSS, sateen ye eA Sd nein ne Ce Ie 2,250 1,039 47,084 117, 228 
PPOPO NS ME Aa afc» hci e see cn dec cee. 20,378 10,788 | 449,639 | 1,045,765 
ee ae Ra atrtet sate N TPM a tiles (2-5 aN doe" a a0 w 0 cYul Fa /cvavad «0% Winsor avons 22, 687 15, 082 424,081 1,070, 639 
= ge - ee Meee aera OAM ancy oes) See a, alas ls Lio es de SG cay Salto esx 2,932 1,414 64, 296 151,977 
PASea UO MG MAL aie aaisraa tsi isinWisl yin aalcnveNalny vote woe Parte Gavilan clvarcae 875 357 19,497 45, 004 
ES EAS Sc ee ee ee 1, 682 716 35, 686 89, 588 
LSS STL ACCS [FES Oe Scr ir ie ea a ca 9,324 6,901 253, 691 722,627 
LotalyGanadax Sept: JO51s: 2.0 8. ee sacc lose edecceiadoee. 64, 256 38,181 1,378,344 3,456,965 
otal ana dmmeAteusts (ONG. .fcca cnc oss odes ovee eae boncccate 60, 094 37,876 1,487,111 3, 674, 569 
Potala Canada, Sens, 19000 .<. «ths deiactee sca sMavacze.thccee 61,578 32,401 1,633, 140. 3,843,797 
* Week containing last day of the month. 
a 


TABLE E-2.—PERSONS ON THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER BY NUVBER 
OF DAYS CONTINUOUSLY ON THE REGISTER, AS OF SEPTEMBER 29, 1951 


souRcE: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Provi ds T a Mboeteta 
rovince an ex OTAL an 
under days 
INT EASECHITSECL S42) CLteaer apes) niclaveyoieteists nr eleiave ale Si y0 1,189 296 93 
ULE ay Mie e Aria certs Sitio laecs ie ba ded «a 1,077 273 81 
REM Ree Yard ait as wxatcds o% wlasia es 112 23 12 
Prince Edward Island 306 64 33 
Maley saketaar . a 196 44 21 
Female. . - 110 20 12 
Nova Scotia....... 5, 393 1,607 502 
LE Ree eS ee en 4,449 1,389 396 
SGT 08 Gun aa aele AGO ARD Eee Eee 944 218 106 
DW MESHES WLGKS 2 are jal sso. «ieee eis eter Se 3,682 973 457 
BiCr i eah Sas. su 8, ola misrie 2 2,623 693 294 
LS EAH ae Se a ee ee ee 1,059 280 163 
(AY SSCTES : Ae k oh eR eu ee 34,419 8,768 3,873 
NAA SLED St Sok, Gea oni IF See ere 18, 662 5,096 2,105 
PRUATCTELLG ORION | teen SoS aja. acoie nietetays fo» 15,757 3,672 1,768 
CORONER: ARR te ne Re eer 39, 934 15,905 4,545 
UDA tear ee snare asc oh atnalld a vestarareh neice 24, 887 11,362 2,652 
Harti 5 SOS el ae 15,047 4,543 1,893 
UGS OF ge <2 3,798 1,006 334 
MPa tae Rah ceed Ae o's.cr AMS lelgeis « 1, 806 436 159 
Haase leo PN pm ESS Sk’, 2 ns Ha ape bele ote « 1,992 570 175 
Pe HeC MOWAT SMe MER pe. sas a's FA avis > 1,075 223 93 
BRIN fe Sete Pn I cas. ave ats doit of evs Je,» 529 ‘o a 
UMGCTIAL I, 2-5 ode egE eT ne ater 546 
Maree. SARA eee OTe OL Daan 2,906 1,372 192 
VDE Ee PRE PIE OR 522s ».co ch slates wl + 1,966 are oo 
Way Ale 2 940 
GMORIOL 24 hits 25 45 rat 4,354 1.737 
12,678 8,524 1,322 
3,285 830 405 
108, 665 34, 568 11,849 
68, 873 23,955 7,182 
39,792 10,613 4,667 


13-24 | 25-48 | 49-72 | 78 days 
and 
days days days ever 

171 308 157 164 
155 283 138 147 
16 25 19 17 
47 52 33 77 
30 33 20 48 
17 19 13 29 
735 918 617 1,014 
602 742 527 793 
133 176 90 221 
429 576 474 773 
308 417 363 548 
121 159 11 235 
5,333 | 6,645] 3,667 | 6,133 
3,014 | 3,508) 1,750] 3,189 
2,319 | 3,137] + 1,917| —-2 944 
6,025 | 5,323] 2,496 |. 5,640 
3,716 | 2,570] 1,936] 3,381 
2,309 | 2,753] 1,260] 2289 
506 581 395 976 
226 245 175 565 
280 336 220 411 
124 202 125 308 
56 85 53 197 

68 117 72 ul 
267 336 166 573 
147 187 98 382 
120 149 68 191 
2,411] 3,254] 2,047] 2,170 
1,866 | 2,653} 1,788] 1,525 
545 601 259 645 
16,048 | 18,195 | 10,177 | 17,828 
10,120 | 10,723] 6,148 | 10,745 
5,928] 7,472] 4:029| 7,083 
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TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, 
SEPTEMBER, 1951 


source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Claims filed at Local Offices Disposal of Claims (including claims 


pending from previous months) 
Province - Total Nod 
ate : Entitled . . 
Total Initial | Renewal | Disposed Entitled | Pending 
of to Benefit to Benefit 
NGWIOURGIANG: ..ieie ties tech \ ete esls wal 593 490 103 541 842 199 211 
Prince Edward Island.............-+.00+: 159 86 73 145 114 31 37 
INO VEE CO GIA Tost tae on. ofsacchela eile s sitters 2,778 1,770 1,008 2,396 1,781 615 1,024 
New Brunswick 1,709 1,063 646 1,733 1,377 356 429 
Quebec. . 17,071 11,140 5,931 16,472 12,970 3,502 4,649 
Ontario.... KA 26, 831 15,356 11,475 26,701 22,437 4,264 5,795 
MALONE fo aches whe oF hehe : 2,163 1,290 873 2,090 1,580 510 | ° 480 
SAMS LONO WAN ana cets -i2'c Ws NEM o aechiale © 506 338 168 481 366 115 105 
TAN Do ge Bea tho 38 AOC ORE a a Orem raoO ; 1,443 1,046 397 1,246 970 276 569 
Brite Columb Wek tis sds: on 'ea oe ele 9, 203 4,933 4,270 9,638 7,658 1,980 2,247 
Total, Canada, Sept., 1951........... 62,4561 37,512 24,944 61, 443? 49,595 11, 848 15,546 
Total, Canada, August, 1951.......... 57,926 34, 851 23,075 58,012 45,071 12,941 14,533 
Total, Canada, Sept., 1950............ 49,229 28, 804 20,425 63,959 50,946 13,013 10,473 


1In addition, revised claims received numbered 8,206. 2In addition, 8,355 revised claims were disposed of. Of 
these, 496 were special requests not granted, and 639 were appeals by claimants. There were 936 revised claims pending 
at the end of the month. ° 


TABLE E-4.—\CLAIMS DISALLOWED AND CLAIMANTS DISQUALIFIED 
Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Month of Month of | Cumulative 
hi i September September Total for 
Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement ahr Der; — ber, Fides 


Fiscal Year 


EPEHRS EAI Tae ese eed yee ae ie IRE AR ek, 1s San Se 4, 665 5,345 13, 855 

Claimants Disqualified! 
INGUUNEINDIOVER clerk ck sttats. os se stories. aioe see vice the p alee shew Malas Sete 2,590 1,799 12,993 
Not capable of and not available for work................00eees eres 940 1,247 3,011 
Loss of work due to a labour dispute... ........0..cccccccueecessccees 181 1,365 517 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work.,....>...... 856 1,816 3,026 
isoharged LOY WaIsCONAUNEE oy. cUiscees oc tod beens deem ee Oe Meee mae 446 500 1,379 
Voluntarily left employment without just cause................0.08- 8,173 3,764 9,393 
OTH EE-TEASONES. 05 212 5 abt tae tinal siiinele vis's olan = giawsse aia ecg Sue hee ole eleinneleantiniats 1,864 695 4,931 
LOGAN stiaaly sc at Steels ar ein nie cls » Vins era easigie sk nels Saat iais Onan 14,715 16,531 49,105 


1 Includes 2,867 revised claims, disqualified. 
2 1950 data relate to regular claimants only. 


_* These include: Claims not made in preseribed manner; failure to carry out written directions; claimants being 
inmates of prisons, etc. 


TABLE E-5.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


At Beginning of Month of: Total Employed Claimants? 

1950—August t tinla slGlastre his alnsotealSiege te orsia.0 no ea eae aca na eee 2,735,000 2,642, 500 92,500 , 

Ft ae 2,763,000 2,664, 100 98,900 , 

Novamin o.¥ 0 anere SiS Win 64 .bim & bra ible Wiieie evhie 2,811,000 2,731,700 79,300 

Dieanhen 2,838,000 2,747,700 300 
1951—Januar 2,910,000 2,785, 200 124, 800 

tryna dle 2,911,000 | 2,720,900 190, 1002 

hel Reh 2,917,000 | 2, 669, 400 247, 6002 

April 2,905,000 2,661, 200 243, 8002 

M. 2,899,000 2,672,500 226, 5002 

ace 2,827,000 | 2, 690, 200 136,800 | 

Daly 2,843,000 2,754, 100 88, 900 " 

havik 2,907,000 2,820, 500 86,500 

ug 2,909,000 2,825,100 , 


1 Ordinary claimants signing live unemployment regis i i : 
? Includes supplementary benefit dainanea alaitberimridiiicion sn wee E 
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TABLE E-7._INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT, FEBRUARY, 1942 TO 
SEPTEMBER, 1951 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Month 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 

i Tete eae 2 Oe ee 4,637 | 11,751 | 20,412 | 71,932 | 63,681 | 100,304 | 126,649 | 182,053 | 172, 269 
February... .....0- 663'| 4'822 | 12284 | 14/990 | 59,098 | 47,141 | 76,723 | 93,463 | 109,282 | 109,709 
March 4,124 | 5/046 | 10,667 | 13,307 | 50,706 | 43,675 | 63,869 | 88,786 | 119,598 | 109,764 
Fee eee aes 2925 | 3.953 | 6.463 | 8,430 | 35,781 | 35,859 | 48,963 | 58,141 | 80,028 | 75,242 
May... a'799 | 2'027| 4/654 | 8,825 | 34,777 | 27,603 | 33,617 | 52,675 | 71,619 | 56,430 
Dine a heat 4'629 | 1.772 | 3,226 | 10,857 | 30,646 | 21,365 | 31,543 | 44,783 | 51,284 | 58,233 
Fulee eee ate. 2'668 | 1,087 | 3/106 | 10,886 | 27,576 | 20,034 | 30,487 | 43,486 | 43,929 | 58,981 
Aubusbeh cs. 11835 | 11370 | 3,241 | 20.557 | 25,115 | 17,281 | 24,972 | 50,201 | 61,545 | 57,926 
Soptember.........| 1,118] 1,013 | 3,715 | 40,473 | 28,555 | 20,883 | 28,143 | 51,035 | 42,220) 62,456 
Oarebar kaye ee... 11058 | 11475 | 6,222) 36,717 | 34,891 | 29,369) 38,104 | 69,349 | 62,243 |......... 
Woveriberss 4a.- i748 | 2/396 | 11,798 | 53,325 | 37,111 | 42,385 | 66,426 | 114,888 | 93,016 |......... 
Mecembers..c1.-.- 3337 | 6.562 | 13,770 | 57,612 | 52,479 | 73,578 | 105,939 | 139,406 | 134,218 |......... 
Total...... 26,924 | 36,660 | 90,897 | 296,391 | 488,667 | 442,854 | 649,090 | 933,832 /1,050,979 | 761,010 

F—Prices 


TABLE F-1_INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 


Prices as at the beginning of each Month 
(Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 
Percent- - — _———_— = SABRES eT Le 
age Roane 
epee Fuel Furnish | oMigoels |) taser 
— since . urnish- 1iscel- ndex 
Anpust Total Food Rent Soe Clothing ings and | laneous Gon 
1939 & Services modities 
only) t 
79-7 92-2 72-1 75-1 88-3 69-6 
121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 105-0 
94-4 84-9 98-6 102-5 93-3 98-2 
101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-0 
119-5 133-0 112-1 107-0 122-1 119-0 109-4 126-2 
123-6 140-4 112-7 107-4 126-3 124-5 112-6 132-1 
135-5 159-5 116-7 115-9 143-9 141-6 117-0 148-8 
155-0 195-5 120-7 124-8 174-4 162-6 123-4 177-4 
160-8 203-0 123-0 131-1 183-1 167-6 128-8 184-8 
MANUSIY circa ve <b et -rs 58-3 159-6 202-2 121-7 130-0 181-9 167-0 126:6 183-5 
IPEDTUAT Y= « csierss vss 58-2 159-5 200-4 121-7 130-8 181-8 167-8 128-1 183-3 
BWRPON sates ars sinrets.as 67-9 150-2 199-1 121-7 131-0 182-7 167-9 128-1 182-5 
ADELA secur ewe ee 58-0 159-3 198-5 122-4 131-0 182-3 168-0 128-4 182-6 
UCR EMD ACaRe Sones Meoe 58-2 159-5 199-5 122-4 129-1 183-3 168-1 128-4 183-0 
AWE A ee oe aeleroree 69-2 160-5 202-9 122-4 128-7 183-3 167-7 128-4 184-6 
MUGS eR oa tla sfe wwinsia'e 60-8 162-1 207-2 123-4 129-1 183-3 167-5 128-5 186-3 
PAMIOTIBUN cars ieiciorsis eels 61°5 162-8 209-2 123-4 129-5 183 -2 167-4 128-9 187-9 
September.......... 61-0 162-3 207-0 123-9 130-1 183-5 167-4 128-9 186-9 
OICTODEL y.nae als oo 60°9 162-2 205-0 123-9 134-1 184-1 167-2 130-2 186-5 
November......... 60-4 161-7 203 +3 123-9 135-1 183-7 167-4 130-2 185-7 
December.......... 60°2 161-5 201-9 125-0 135-2 183-7 167-1 130-5 185-0 
1950 
LEAGTION Se tothe Se 59-7 161-0 199-4 125-0 135-6 183-3 167-0 131-6 183-8 
PODRUSE Yar). < «cian 60°3 161 6 201-3 125-0 135-9 183-0 166-4 132-1 184-7 
WATCHES Mehl tei esse 62-4 163-7 204-0 132-7 136-3 181-4 166-3 132-1 185-8 
ss 62-7 164 0 204-5 132-7 138-0 181-2 166-4 132-3 186-2 
62-7 164 0 204-6 132-7 137-5 180-8 166-4 132-3 186-1 
64-1 165 4 209-0 132-7 137-1 180-7 166-9 132-4 188-3 
66-2 167-5 214-3 134-9 137-7 180-7 166-9 132°5 191-0 
67-2 168-5 216-7 134-9 138-4 180-9 168-9 132-5 192-4 
; 68-5 169-8 218-8 135-5 140-8 182-3 171-1 132-8 194-3 
OCtODEr 4. ene toa oe 69°83 170-7 220-1 135-5 141-0 183-5 172-7 133-3 195-5 
November....... F 69-3 170-7 218-6 136-4 140-6 184-5 174-8 133-4 195-1 
December.......... 69-7 171-1 218-8 136-4 140-7 184-9 176-4 134-1 195-6 
1951 
Jcpamt Ree slisiatems « ce 1 172-5 220-2 136-4 141-5 187-1 179-8 135°8 197-3 
Februaty........... 73-8 175:2 924-4 136-4 141-7 192-4 185-1 137-0 201-4 
Mareh...2..-.-.0.0. 78-8 179-7 233-9 137-6 146-5 196-3 188-6 137-8 207-9 
Tie, ee 80-4 181-8 938-4 137-6 146-7 198-8 190-7 138-8 211-2 
Mayes cesses 80-6 182-0 235-4 137-6 146-2 201-5 194-9 140-7 211-3 
Funes eevee sees, 82-6 184-1 239-8 139-8 146-2 202-5 197-1 144-0 214-0 
Huby a oeeseeeee ees 86-1 187-6 249-7 139-8 147-2 202-9 196-4 142-2 219-6 
aie seeeceeeeeee +4 188-9 251-4 139-8 148-2 204-6 199-0 143-7 221-1 
uaa Ne) Pedeleie es 44 2 inne are re i 149-5 206-9 199-1 144 : 221-6 
tetera tees 38+ : : 150-2 213-8 200-1 144- 222-4 
November.......... 897 191-2 250-2 144-8 150-8 214-6 199-9 144-9 223-0 


* For the peed 1914 to 1934 the former series on the bases 1926=100 was converted to the bases 1935-39 = 100. 
{Commodities in the cost-of-living index including rents and services. 
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TABLE F-2.-INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR NINE CITIES OF 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


(August 1939=100) 


CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF OCTOBER 1951 


Total Home 
Food Rent Fuel Clothing | Furnish- | Miscel- 
Oct. 1, Sept. 1, Oct. 1, ings and | laneous 
1950 1951 1951 Services 
St. John’s, Nfld(4)..|........... 102-7 103-0 105-2 100-1 104-2 105-1 101-8 100-3 
Halifax, -ofejes <is\< oe < 159-3 177-5 178-2 240-7 124-5 144°5 226-9 184-2 135-3 
Saint John.......... 167-8 184-2 185-1 239-4 124-4 139-1 236-3 194-3 144-2 
Montreal. i722... 2 175-1 196-0 196-4 265-9 145-6 145-2 200-8 206-0 138-5 
PEOTONtG. ccs ok ene 166-8 185-4 185-8 239-9 145-4 172-5 211-7 195-0 143-8 
Winnipeg........... 165-4 182-2 183-1 250-7 131-6 125-8 210-4 201-3 137-7 
Saskatoon.......... 168-2 186-2 187-0 254-1 128-6 148-3 221-9 206-6 133-6 
Edmonton.......... 164-5 181-5 181-9 254-2 123-3 114-6 222-9 192-7 1387-5 
Vancouver.......... 170-9 190-2 190-0 250-9 130-8 167-2 224-5 193-0 146-5 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in living costs for each city but should not be used to compare 
actual levels of living costs as between cities (1) St. John’s index on the base June 1951=100. J 


TABLE F-3.—INDEX NUMBERS OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS 


(Base: 


August 1939=100) 


Dominion Average Retail Pric2 Relatives with Dominion Averages of Actual Retail Prices for Latest Month 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


q Price 
+4. Dee Oct. Oct Oct. Oct Sept Oct 

Sconimedities Per | agar | 1946 | 1947 | i948 | i949 | 1951 | i951 | Ot 
inloin ataales wd... sas ve ase nese 3 lb. 120-7 | 163-8 | 177-1 | 259-1 | 255-2] 385-2 | 383-8] 107-9 
Ee oo oteey PS he Oe) Secs lb. 125-7 | 178-1 | 193-7 | 286-1] 284-4 | 428-0 | 427-2] 102-1 
Beef, rolled rib roast, prime........... lb. 125-5 | 186-1 | 203-0 | 285-7 | 285-7 | 417-2 | 418-1 96+3 
Beef, blade roast, blade removed..... lb. 132-7 | 169-2 189-3 | 301-3 303-1 486-4 485-1 78-6 
Beef, stewing, boneless..............-. lb. 136-7 173°5 197-0 331-7 | 339-7 562-0 | 562-8 76-8 
Veal, front roll, boneless.............. lb. 139-3 174:6 177-5 | 295-9 | 311-8 | 484-9 | 487-8 84-7 
Lamb, leg roast........¢2.s0se0e000e Ib. 109-9 | 157-7 | 171-5 | 235-9 | 242-3] 347-4 | 334-0 95-4 
Pork, fresh loin, centre cut............ lb. 125-3 | 163-3 | 179-9 | 245-4 | 246-8 | 310-1 oe hy 
Pork, fresh shoulder, hock off... .. Ib. 127-0 164-3 188-5 268-3 268-3 346-4 pe ane 
Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, rind off.....) Ib. | 182-8) 163-7 | Jioa| seta | 210-7 | 263-0| 2680 | 29-3 
ee lb. 134-7 | 141-0] 216-7 | 286-1 | 222-9] 259-0 | 258-3 37°4 
“An ‘ : 156-4 | 178-9 | 186-9 | 228-7| 234-5 | 269-4 | 264-9 82-8 
Mate’ em re es ee ane 111-0 | 139-4 139-4 159-6 14-2 178-9 179-8 19-6 
er, creamery eS aa Paes Be 140-5 | 164-8 | 242-9 | 267- ; -6 | 253- ; 
chennai | ae | ee] ea ae] ae et] ea] te] es 
‘plain, white, wrapped.......... Ib. 106, 5 . : ; : : 2. 
ees? oes St lb. 127-3 | 124-2 | 178-8 | 187-9] 221-2] 227-2] 230-2 17 
tat lb. 112-0 | 114-0 | 140-9 152-0 | 156-7 | 199-2 | 197-7 13-1 
Oy alee ae pkg. |*101-1| 100-0 | 122-8 | 160-9 | 163-0 | 184-6 | 186-8) 17-4 
Tomatoes, canned, 23°S..........0-0++ tin 129-9 | 152-8 | 195-3 | 238-7 | 189-6 | 246-5 | 247-4 26:6 
sy See eee te ok. pict | deck | cirbeth 170-0) canta 
MINOR Ai « ae 17-5 3 
Sue. Pie eas: srr ig Ase | ib. 109.4 139-2 | 194-1] 294-1 | 262-7 | 307-4 | 305-4 15-2 
i dr ee ae lb. 108-2 | 138-8 | 132-7| 128-6] 159-2] 156-8 | 151-1 8-0 
ee eG whe 10 ibs.| 89-9 | 134-1) 156-1] 143-6 | 108-7 | 156-5 | 168-3 | 35-6 
Prunes, bulk or in bag...........--++- lb. 115-8 | 143-0 | 176-3 | 174-6 190-3 252-9 | 252-9 29-1 
ee oa or intone. oe | eo) ieea | ised | 110-1 | i246 | 140-2] 1521] 42-0 
eae ae Sion 111-3 | 141-5 | 165-8 | 143-4 | 10-5] 174-7] 176-5 28-8 
j 111-3 | 137-6 | 154-7 | 150-4 146-7] 166-6 | 166-6 29-3 
Heathen wow tt ccc] din | aed] uae) wag] arg] ee) ies) weer) 
ip XS eee tin 101-5 | 119-8 ; 
ong Siege ee Cea tie Th See 138-0 | 175-8 | 196-8] 190-4 | 177-5 2083 7 204-8 39:5 
Sugar Geannlated, bulk or in bag...... lb. 132-3 | 1323] 147-7 149-2 180-8 205 8| 204-2 13-1 

Sugar, yellow, in branded package....| 1b. 131-3 | 134-9} 102-4 : 

g {eae 6 | 133-4 | 162-7 | 185-2] 195-3} 315-3] 314-7] 108-6 

Ton biases fib ag pees oe ri 145.2 131-6 | 172-8 | 174-1 | 176-9 | 185-8 | 186-1 54-1 


TS a een en eee es ea ann SSE 


* Descriptions and Units of Sale Apply to October 1951 Prices. 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 


Source: Dominion 


Beef i Pork 
a 24 i{s Sta 
oO Se | x = 
ea tee ie en eo ce 
5 Se 2 7 : aay s Si6 
Locality Ee re 3 & = 3 E ei E a 
vy vy 5 tat =I ia es ke 
@ | 3 | S84 god 8. ea Gener eines 
8.18. eS oe foe 8d Be ee eae 
Qi Qs ad BS b8.6 H.0 i) To) Vo Se) ore: ee 
ee | 38 | 28) se4 28) gh 8k | RS a cea 
n faa = Q 7D) > 4 es fy ~Q 
a ms cts cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts cts. cts 
Newfoundland— b e 
Wes tey COBTI SE «yer cicteie/atatate sts tienen: PAIS ae O04.) 5 TOO Ais crete me aisle we ase 86-0 | 80-6 84-6 
P.E.L.— a a a 
2—Charlottetown..................: 107-5 | 95-0} 86°81) 73850 }68-0) 7c cite een 12°41 = S8Ballehone 
Nova Scotia— a a e 
Dees EL ALTA ce tetany pe aderaesren ned ache 111-0 | 105-0 95-1 79-0 SOM wees es 90-1 dpe 57-2 90-3 
a 
RSV ONCY Af thas S sgurereiss olen cteists 119-0 + 105*38 5... 82-2 1 ol ieereacie 85-0 BO°6.) Pee 94-6 
New Brunswick— a 
Bese ONGLON. Piel, soe Be Metatie’s vieva siecle 108-7 | 100-0 94-1 77-6 rial eae: 85-3 77-8 58-1 90-4 
a a 
PoaMOIib VOU cite oc eetya tn Sindee 112-0 | 102-4 | 94-1] 77-9] 78-7 ]....... 89-7 | 78:3] 60-1 90-9 
Quebec— 
GeO nroouNINI eae te ors ras 130-8 | 124-2 | 100-0 78-4 W022 Ale rscarae cd 115-0 68-4 61-5 87-7 
a oe 
Se AMOUIZCAL S251. R A Gites Lee eee 116-2 | 109-0 99-4 77-6 75-1 81-1 93-5 73-8 53-5 84-6 
a 
PerCUCDECshira hasan nce acon a 115-6 | 110-2 92-5 74-0 71-2 86-1 95-2 62:0 | 51-6 82-1 
Wie Per DTOOKG <a. cura. caer oe eee 109-2 | 107-1 94-2 73°4 73°3 83-4 91-7 73-1 54-0 84-7 
a 
RR SSOTO Luan etext asia ces vee 110-6 | 106-6 | 96-8) 76-7) 67-5 ]....... 96-7 | 70-7 | 58-4 83-2 
a 
aoe AT OO RRVETH ste sty a ds sete 124-4) 110-0 | 89:5] 72-1] 66:1 ]..;.... 95-3 | 67:2} 53-5 85-1 
Ontario— 
COMM Wall. ciara abso jimnsiseeh eee wh 96-0] 95°7 | 95-8) 76-59) 793 |ilcns.|. seek 73-4 | 53-9 86-9 
> as a a a 
PASE Ot, Wiliainn Aare ek asin ia cin 102-4 | 99-4 | 96-0] 80-4] 80-0].......]....... 80> Ohi acres 87:9 
* a 
Ise Hamilton: 5.sn ates tverg es ce terae 107-7 | 103-2 | 100-6 | 83-0 | 81-1] 85-2) 102-7 | 83-2] 64-0 89-5 
2 a 
WG=Londone S105. th ses sateen eee 109-5 | 106-1 | 96-9) 81-5 | 79-5 | 87-7 | 99-7 | 82-8 aa°6 90-7 
North Bay eeaseo ttaceen eee 101-8 | 100-2 | 96-6 | 80-2] 77-3 ]....... 97-4} 79:0] 59-8 86-3 
DB OGKAWE os. Fade riers 2108 ye teehee 110-3 | 105-5 | 100-4 | 86-2] 80-5] 86-3 | 99-4] 78-5] 57-0 88-6 
19—Sault Ste. Marie...........:..... 106-9 | 105-4 | 88-7 | 77-5 | 82-6]....... 101-0 | 79-2 al 86-5 
‘ a 
a0—=SudDUry.s, ..\aduacaacane awe 97-9 | 96-9] 90-6] 76-8] 78-0]....... 88-0 | 74-1] 61-7 85-0 
ai Pimgning Pico stds Sta ae 108-3 | 106-3 | 97:5 | 81-5 | 79-3} 88-2] 97-8] 83-7] 59-6 91-5 
Be TOrontoy, sic ncasin ok ce hteen 106-0 | 100-6 | 102-7 | 83-3 | 78-4 | 85-8] 95-5 | 82-5] 52-8] 89-2 
5 rs a 
2B Windsors. .U.yJcahe eaten en le ete 102-0 | 98-1} 94-5} 80-9] 81-7 ]....... 92-2} 81:9} 54-0 85-8 
Manitoba— 2 
24—-Brandon™, © 5.9. 2 ta ten eae 102:5 hy 9728: |seebesl menace 1420) | ciate ean 75-5 |. ee 89-3 
2p Winhipage,’-, aicaciond Ae Re eee 102-3] 96-2] 99-3] 77-8] 76-5] 80-7] 94:4] 76-0] 66-0] 89-3 
Saskatchewan— 
26—Moose Jaw 7 ry 
+o—I CO Bonne anrige sys cag 5 --| 97-9] 92-9] 91-4] 78:3] 75-9] 76-7] 94-61 77-5] 60-1 86-8 
7. . a 
Sd ROBIN esi a RE -.| 97-5 | 93-0] 90-9| 76:5 | 75-9 | 86-7] 94:5 | 77-6) 63-5 | 91-2 
. : a ; , 
26—Saakatoon: |: .: anne eee 96-4] 93-0 | 92-4] 74-21-7774] 78-81.......| 27°71 50-9 92-4 
Alberta— : d 
20-—-Calgary cc sadeieaue tay wee --| 103-6 | 97-8 | 101-5] 84-1] 77-2] 93-8] 93-2] 80-8] 68-7] 93-2 
othe a 
Drumheller is sya: Gesen coe o«f\ 95°68 |, 95:Q:|. -98:8\| .76-6)| (7hs2) | aeenen laeneee 84-0 | 65-8 88-9 
31—Edmonton ; Hy es * 
20's Hy ten dicen Riel ene -| 98-6] 93-2] 94-6] 69-9] 73:1] 84-8] 94:6| 78:7] 57-4 93-3 
British Columbia— a 
$2—Prince Rupert................. +++} 125-0 | 116-7 | 115-0 | 80-0] 80-0]....... 111-7 | 88-3] 77-7] 98-6 
33—Trail a ‘ d 
1 AOE Sao ..> "ve GK aio a's GMO acl aMa eats 114°4] 105-01... .e0 81-2 81-8 |.......} 104-4 88-4 aes 104-6 
SASAVANCGUYOES 12.2522 Soancileeabe . 117-9 | 104-2 | 108-0 | 87-0] 81-7] 87-2] 90-0] 88-1] 66-1 96-7 
So SAVERTON AE Ric ots Gass. sees... 119-6 | 107-8 | 107-1 | 80-91 85-6 | 83-3} 99-1] 88-2! 66-7| 94-5 


FOODS AND COAL BY CITIES, OCTOBER, 1951 


Bureau of Statistics 


i g 
i= ~ 
; 2 © Ee : se| 8. $ H 
Loclaity 2 a #8 § ES Fs Z i 3 
ge) ge) 8) § 1b fae lag (2 be 18s 
Ata: bao leas ber pa le pees 
Newfoundland— ets. | ete cts. ets ets. | cts cts. | cts. cts. | cts. 
ate UE OAT be 6 Gok OAC da OCE? ORI | eae 41-4 96-1 S20 | cine 34-5 11-3 8-7 15-4 20-1 
P.E...— zg 
2=Charlotteto wt, cies cseessecciass 28:5 37-9 80-0 17-0 70-1 35-4 11-3 8-2 12-2 18-6 
Nova Scotia— g 
OTLB nie cP ae iodides vents re w'a 30-2 | 36-7] 83-2] 19-0] 73-1] 34-9] 12-0} 8-1] 14-3] 18-0 
See MVONE Yeah Je cle salts sooeg los tbye 28-9 | 36-6 89-2 20:0 | 74-1 |’ 36-51 12-8 8-3] 13-5 18-8 
New Brunswick— 
hs MODGUOMG sible 5)-\nb «is nlele <i0heidta/erels 033 « 28-4 | 36-9 | 83-7] 19-0] 71-4] 34:8] 12:0] 8-3] 14-2] 18-3 
BSAC WOLOMG eater a qs cite ving ite 29-7 | 36-8 $5-9 20-0 | 72-2] 35-4] 12-7 8-1] 13-7 18-1 
Quebec— 
rae AL COUCEIOL Se tnta'ste'clyfalaters cts,bie,eaiaie « « 33-0 | 40-8 | 88-8 | 19-0 | 67-7 | 36-7 13-6 8:3 Deas 18-7 
BS -MONtreals te ceaics seis aase oe acts oss 28-8 | 36-9] 88-0 19-0 | 67-3] 33-8 12-0 7-4 13-2 16:7 
9—Quebec..... 0.0... cece eee e ees 28-2 | 37-4] 88-4] 19-0] 67-3 | 34-9] 11-5] 7-3] 18-6] 17-4 
AOR MEK DTOOKGs 55-25 cickiecans eee se. 31-2 | 36-1 88-9 19-0 | 66-8 | 34-2] 11-6 7.9 13-5 17-4 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUAR Y-OCTOBER, 1950-19517 


Number of Strikes | Number of Workers 


and Lockouts Involved Time Loss 
Date Com- Com- In Per pre; 
mencing, In mencing In Man- Batinnted 
During | Existence] During | Existence Working Workin 

Month Month Days Timon 

1951* 
TESTE grote ala OOOO E Deer re 17t 17 6, 253t 6,253 16,763 0-02 
Mebruary y. tac ode veivtostmots.» eager 14 18 4,324 4,508 18,878 0-02 
Miarclitccac it a a sists tinies aoe coos 22 27 4,455 4,754 15,135 0-02 
INT Noll at iter agian Siggy co SR URanenn conia.or 15 19 2,450 2,647 9,673 0-01 
IME Boney nares teractions sie leave, vin ¢ aye 2 adhere foie 31 39 5, 712 6, 560 34, 902 0-04 
UNO Ms ee aleu iets Ghalyeserre ete y Wiaiaiane 40 52 12,993 13,641 128,150 0-15 
REIL epee stele legos saat s+ esha’: Pane ayeray a he 15 32 5, 652 9,470 119,413 0-14 
INVITE ites Aer ot aia’: ¢ amen Pre ae 22 3 19,405 25,272 | 219,473 0-25 
SEM Gin aeigetegho wo eocucuUmenbcnodceT 23 31 3,792 8,637 105, 235 0-12 
OGG ak sc Pee ibe: «erat atacroaien 15 28 3,543 6,388 49,318 0-06 
Cumulative totals.......... 214 68, 639 716,940 0-08 

1950 
TANUATY ran tear slammer hilcwer eee myety =! 9t 9 2,381f 2,381 38, 588 0-04 
PLC RON LS Seach ar areva winieinielovesaieyenshe stars: a) ene 11 16 3,053 3,861 24,871 0-03 
March te ta? ay, & aes ROTC Ree 14 22 4,620 5,600 25,041 0-03 
DS SA etre i, 6 Steet Bakes eae & cr irae 13 24 2,081 2,869 15,272 0-02 
IRV RaCN te arr atttrate wetontc picts ated 18 28 3, (05 4,491 24,471 0-03 
LING WHEN Eh habe rmaiaiae ate eer vais 18 27 1,699 2,767 29,692 0-03 
SJ Pal iNet Nin tare mee Sela eaten 19 34 4,941 6, 394 50,880 0-06 
BATES LR Gy ois coohccea Sie iG desrere VME TRAD « eee OT eae 14 27 131, 526 133,392 |1,054,013 1-22 
ODLOMIMEL ht cote cies ss custete carete 14 23 12, 567 15,344 37,503 0-04 
OELODEIM Sh ak uel eraencies tees 16 25 12,335 13,138 30,766 0-04 
Cumulative totals.......... 146 178, 936 1,331,097 0-15 


* Preliminary figures. 

t Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical taple, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working day. 
Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not included 
in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of such strikes 
is maintained in the department and these figures are given in the annual review. The records include 
all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to 
obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. Information as to 


a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is frequently not received 
until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, OCTOBER, 1951 (') 


Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 


Days 


Strikes an 


MANUFACTURING— 


Fur, Leather and Other Animal 


Products— 


Handbag factory workers, 


Montreal, P.Q. 


Fur factory workers, 
Quebec, P.Q. 


Pulp, Paper and Paper Prod- 


ucts— 


Paper and paper box factory 


workers, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Miscellaneous Wood Products— 


Furniture factory workers, 


Nicolet, P.Q. 


Metal Products— 


Aluminum plant workers, 
Shawinigan Falls, P.Q. 


Hardware factory workers, 


Hamilton, Ont. 


Storage battery factory 


workers, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Shipbuilding— 
Shipyard workers, 


Shipyard workers, 
New Westminster 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Esquimalt and Victoria, 


and 


Establish- 

Santa Workers 
1 20 
47 285 
2 294 
1 37 
2 950 
1 393 

(*) 

1 1é 

(*) 

4 505 

3 33 


Number Involved |Time Loss 


in Man- 
Working 


400 


4,725 


6, 000 


808 


d Lockouts in Progress Prior to October, 1951 


Commenced August 30; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages following reference to con- 
ciliation and arbitration; unter- 
minated. 


Commenced September 29; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages following reference to con- 
ciliation and arbitration board; 
terminated October 24; concilia- 
tion; compromise. 


Commenced:September 5; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, cost-of-living escalator 
clause, and payment for three 
additional statutory holidays fol- 
lowing reference to conciliation 
board; unterminated, 


Commenced September 27; for a new 


5,500 


6,000 


700 


agreement providing for increased 
wages and cost-of-living escalator 
clause; unterminated. 


Commenced August 24; dispute re 
grievance procedure, job evaluation 
and seniority rights in new agree 
ment under negotiations following 
reference to arbitration board; ter- 
minated October 6; negotiations; 
compromise. 


Commenced September 11; for anew 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and reduction in hours from 
45 to 40 per week with the same 
take-home pay; unterminated. 


Commenced September 27; for im- 
plementation of award of con- 
ciliation board re union security 
and extension of vacation plan in 
new agreement under negotiations; 
terminated October 4; conciliation; 
compromise. 


Commenced September 26; for a 
greater increase in wages than 
recommended by conciliation 
board in new agreement under 
negotiations; terminated October 
19; conciliation and negotiations; 
compromise. 


Commenced September 27;  inter- 
union dispute following decerti- 
fication of one union for refusal of 
members to work overtime; un- 
terminated, : 
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TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, OCTOBER, 1951 (‘) 


Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 


Number Involved |Time Loss 


Particulars (2) 


ee ee 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to October, 1951—Concluded 


Non-Metallic Minerals, Chemi- 
cals, etc.— 


Plastic products factory 
workers, 
London, Ont. 
CoNnsTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Carpenters, 


St. John’s, Nfld. 


TRADE— 
Hardware jobbers, 
Saskatoon, Sask. 


Srervice— 
Business and Personal— 
Garage mechanics, bus and 
taxi drivers, etc., 
Yarmouth, N.S. 


——-- —— in swe 
Establish- 2 Working 
ments Workers Days 
i 33 400 
20 200 400 
1 55 605 
2 oF 50 


Commenced July 25; alleged dis- 
crimination in dismissal of four 
workers during negotiations for a 
union agreement: terminated by 
October 31; called off by union; in 
favour of employer. 


Commenced September 17: for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages following reference to con- 
ciliation board; terminated October 
2; conciliation; in favour of workers. 


Commenced September 25; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, cost-of-living escalator 
clause, union shop, check-off, 
seniority, job reclassification, and 
cumulative sick leave; terminated 
October 15; conciliation and nego- 
tiations; compromise. 


Commenced August 15; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and union shop following 
reference to conciliation; term- 
inated October 2; certification 
revoked by Labour Relations 
Board; in favour of employer. 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During October, 1951 


Mrnine— 
Coal miners, 
Aerial, Alta. 


Gold miners, 
Timmins, Ont. 


Silver and lead miners and 
millworkers, 
Alice Arm, B.C. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Tobacco and Liquors— 
Brewery workers, 
New Westminster, Van- 
pony er and Victoria, 


Fur, Leather and Other Animai 
Products— 
Fur factory workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 
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1 132 396 
1 248 740 
1 125 250 
4 421 2,500 
1 5 30 


Commenced October 10; protest 
against working with a certain fore- 
man; terminated October 12; return 
of workers pending negotiations; 
indefinite. 


Commenced October 29; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, check-off, extension of vaca- 
tion and sickness and accident. 
insurance plans, etc.; unterminated. 


Commenced October 30; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours from 44 to 40- 
per week, and other changes. 
following reference to conciliation. 
board; unterminated. 


Commenced October 24; for new 
agreements providing for increased. 
wages following reference to con- 
ciliation board; unterminated. 


Commenced October 5; protest 
against sub-letting contracts; term- 
inated October 12; negotiations; in. 
favour of workers 


TABLE G-2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, OCTOBER, 1951 () 


Tiduae es a Number Involved |Time Loss 
ndustry. Occupation - in Man- A J 
and Locality Establish- Worker Working Particulars (*) 
ments ESOS Days 
Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During October, 1951— Concluded 
Miscellaneous Wood Products— 
Veneer and plywood factory (5) 
workers, 1 284 5,800 |Commenced October 2; for a new 
Woodstock, Ont. agreement providing for increased 
wages, cost-of-living escalator 
clause, time and one-half after nine 
hours, union shop, payment for an 
additional statutory holiday fol- 
lowing reference to conciliation 
board; unterminated. 
Wood products factory 1 140 140 |Commenced October 16; protest 
workers, against processing logs for a struck 
Woodstock, Ont. plant; terminated October 16; 
negotiations; in favour of workers. 
Sawmill workers, 1 8 24 |Commenced October 29; for a union 
Wellington, B.C. agreement providing for increased 
wages; unterminated. 
Metal Products— 
Motor vehicle factory office 1 900 8,600 |Commenced October 1; protesting 
workers, dismissal of one worker and de- 
Windsor, Ont. motion of two others; terminated 
October 5; return of workers pend 
ing reference to arbitration;  in- 
definite. , 
Electrical apparatus factory 2 30 120 |Commenced October 5; alleged dis- 
workers, | crimination in dismissal of a worker 
Brantford, Ont. | during negotiations for a new agree- 
ment; terminated October 12; 
negotiations; in favour of workers, 
worker reinstated. 
Furnace factory workers, 1 40 80 |Commenced October 10; misunder- 
Ingerso}], Ont. standing re lack of heat in furnace 
p department; terminated October 
11; negotiations; in favour of em- 
ployer. 
6 
Steel products factory work- 3 1,070 1,070 |Commenced October 16; protest 
ers, against two-week suspension of a 
Montreal, P.Q. worker in dispute re certified 
bargaining agency; terminated 
October 16; return of workers;,in 
favour of employers. 
(7 
Bus body factory workers, 1 94 280 |Commenced October 24; alleged dis- 
Ste. Claire, P.Q. crimination in dismissal of a fore- 
man during negotiations for a 
union agreement; terminated Octo- 
ber 27; negotiations; indefinite, 
result not reported. 
ON eek aimed 
‘ "Uuclures— 2 
ra aed hastal cated PE Gairnatins 30 60 |Commenced October 5; alleged” de- 
St. John’s, Nfld. lay in negotiations for a new 
’ agreement; terminated October 6; 
\ return of workers pending settle- 
ment; indefinite. 
SHRVIOR— 9) 
s he 
pale _ecialenaegiad 1 16 90 |Commenced October 6; for increased 
Lunenburg, N.S. wages; terminated October 11; 
negotiations; compromise. 


ata based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases in- 


ny Sevic for the annual review 
‘ j y ion for the a : ‘ ; 
eT Pitable the, mee of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 


ination i day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. a 
os he pale a Arner (*) 655 indirectly affected; (*) 26 indirectly affected; (°) 50 indirectly 


affected;,(7) 79 indirectly affected. ‘eae 


H—Industrial Accidents 


TABLE H-1._FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE THIRD 
QUARTER OF 1951, BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 


Sp 
oD on a & 
Cause A|-8 oF ake 
a, a os] 2 
Sees -3 | NG 
Z| g aa es 
H|@| 2 an Crees 
o Zlso/8].8| s8| ee 3 
5 Bra) ceulibeal eco ae pes e 
BON veg ee tee en) Ree g a a 
ai) 8|) 8) 9) 8)51 8s | Sei eo) o) 2 gone 
Afi Veh eee = al ee rn aki sare pete Senate la ls 3 3S 
&| #183 /8) es) 6) 8%] 20 |-8 18) 3] os 5 
<4 Uae | ek eee ys =) Hl |a] YP a 
Prime*Movers (engines, shafting, belts, etc.)....| 1 }. RP (Per reed emery | rere A Ae Sia ih uc 1 
Working Machmes). [2.00820 21 cede oes cn dees sence] opie clfioms tdecocolt util weal cihce apepatictel| aes: wees aisle! shea iiatabel state Seen 5 
Hoisting Apparatus (elevators, conveyors, etc.).|....]....}....) 2 ]....]. ON ere veo Boies svail ecccesl | Secon 5 
Dangerous substances (steam, electricity, flames, 

RMON ON GLO.) ae tiy sitvest os aistleoleles uence ba 6 Silt Le LeetO 8 1 1 Ne. amilt sad, poceteree 48 
Striking against or being struck by objects...... seal wenoee 1 4 1 Hoe, chet Prairie vee cificiee ad eLearners 7 
SINC NORE ae . ah we th vo oh ok tte ce eek sé 2 h22ehe eel) 5 Gulbedenrd 7 1 ee 54 
PAP CULING OL OUIECUS s oclicaine heats aeacie gba pemen s PTs ire Coes, Capo | ke! py eee fy «Hope es 3 
PUTAS OS lessen alin 5 che laces evohotig aes. Sieva-@ fio,6/oal V0! e\eapue 0: duszein'| ere golf's pity [as Be [heal aH Sears. elfovne: axel quetmiarers Uc etena se cial ec ese] Eaton tO 
Moving Trains, vehicles, watercraft, ete........ 19 8 3} il Oly, 1 34 8 AS a 122 
De ECT SOS Ree ee, ee 4 De]. o2] so vce Pazetell'« are Pree de allie 8 GTeGTS atacl fete ce anne ane 
USC MDOTSONSHEE cite Uyctinalel cs <ieeps siete (some eielesc « 5 4 2 4 735 2 1 2 Te ee ee ae 44 
Other causes (industrial diseases, infections, 

lightning, cave-ins; etC.)..6vic. cea eee eee 3 2 1 7 4 Sil sencbnee Ll bane igel Agee 30 

Total, Third Quarter—1951................. 40 | 40 6 | 37 | 47 | 60 12 Bh VIS Wass oll) 2a tees 324 
Total, Third Quarter—1950..-............. 15 | 25 | 12 | 21 | 54] 59 20 48 | 15s. Ae eens 313 


TABLE H-2.—FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS BY PROVINCE AND GROUPS OF 
INDUSTRIES DURING THE THIRD QUARTER OF 1951 


Industry Nfid.|P.E.L| N.S. | N.B.| P.Q. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta. | B.C. | NiW-|Total 
Agriculture LSM QU At DSSS CORLA Aarons S| [aoe © Mario MeL aaene 6 5 4 16 4 5 il soa ee an 40 
OegiNg WS: pe sis: Fanos aoe RIE eL.- sale aetel| Nee 8! | asses 9 Be Sita ie oben one 21, |ieeoee 40 
Fishing and Trapping............... IE ee ee ee ee ca toe Soe pT AS tor Lac etal bg ae re eee 6 
Mining and Quarrying............... Lit cee BAY chine 9 4 1 1 6 oR eae: 37 
Pe recnes PRL ab Att «ee 1 | Sediibectae Tic Acta 12 21 Silene 1 Saliva 47 

BUSTLUCtION Mes... et cise te oak str ee Ol So aeaditsrasieee 1 sy Gi) eee” wT Fe Ab tyres 60 
Electricity, Gas, and Water Produc- ? z : : 

MMSE SUDO Voie a s.ccs « 2.x,i-13,« 0 «sal oatmees ll seat ene 2 1 (MP SO RRS oe = 1 ci Re 12 
Transportation, Storage, and Com- 

AAV ORCHGLONS), Kutoateoiiuriayelies «Stace 5 1 De trate 2 1 5 12 Me Ne ae 5 VWalcaeams 45 
ADTALD IRORSS horns, «eta (o40,- mierda, csysiasals cdeutol'y see oell ae ae ee 3 3 2 ih 2 PIN ees 13 
ee melee s sine se ce ame rier evecececslenecevlaeecas|in ee oid of oeelnie of» alee offen sie erel| lates ollieseteiete ne atest acai Nats mantis 

UVICO Ne ise tie e cag tec cece cnncetelocnecielavesestios aMeefi 2 cents aL0lc eepemeien mnie laces Gl inn 
BOMPOL RE LLE CL Aes, Grapes oe ble. «an Ml vtech Sat reall eC ee ; AlIeeis & 2, Ss Maite : Week : sepals ; Bir ca 3 . a] isa teal eee = 

PRUs Mim ee ac 1 irene att 9 ll 63 105 14 8 28 44) 0. mete 324 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


Obtainable from the Circulation Manager, Department of Labour, Ottawa 


Annual Report of the Department of Labour 

An outline of the activities of the Department 

during the fiscal year ended March 31, 1951. 
Price, 25 cents. 


Labour Organization in Canada— 
Reports published annually. 1950-51 report, 25 
cents. 


Organization in Industry, Commerce and the 
Professions in Canada— 
Thirteenth Report, 1947. Prion, 50 cents. 


Labour Legislation in Canada as Existing on 
December 31, 1948— 
Contains text of federal and provincial labour 
laws. Pricer, $2. 
Copies of 1937 consolidation with annual sup- 
plements to 1946. FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Wage Rates in Canada— 
Report No. 32 on Wages and Hours of Labour 
in Canada, 1949. 
Wages and Hours in the Primary Textiles 
Industry in Canada, 1949. 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Fiftieth Anniversary Edition of the Labour 
Gazette— 
September, 1950. A review of the progress o! 
labour and industry in Canada during the 
half century. Price, 50 cents. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1950— 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Seasonal Variations of Employment in 
Canada— 
Studies on Particular Industries. 
No. 2—Agricultural Implements Industry. 
1948. 
No. 3—Meat Products Industry, 1948. 
Reprinted from the Lasour GazerTrTe. 
Price, 10 cents. 


Working Conditions in Canadian Manu- 
facturing Industries, 1949— 
Reprinted from the LAsour GazErte. 
Price, 10 cents. 


Recommended Practice of Industrial Light- 
ing, 1944— 
Price, 25 cents. 


Occupational Monographs— 
Automobile Mechanic and Repair Man. 
Bricklayers and Stone Masons. ; ; 
Careers in Natural Science and Engineering. 
Carpenters. 
Electricians. 5 
Machinists and Machine Operator (Metal). 
Painters. 
Plasterers. 
The Printing Trades. 
Plumbers. 
Sheet Metal Workers. 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


«2 Minutes of Employment Facts’”’— 
Published semi-monthly. 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


International Labour Organization— f 
Reports on annual sessions of International 
Labour Conference. 
Thirty-second Session, Geneva, 1949. 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Safety in Building— 
International Labour Convention and Recom- 
zeshd sions of 1937, August, 1946. Pricer, 
cents. 


Memorandum of Electric Arc Welding, 1946— 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


The Employment of Children and Young 
Persons in Canada— 
(December 1930). Price, 25 cents. 


Labour and Industry in Newfoundland— 
Reprinted from the Lasour Gazerre. 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Dominion Government Annuities— 
Descriptive Booklet, Tables of Rates, Annual 
Report, ete. 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Report of Judicial Proceedings Respecting 
Constitutional Validity of the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act— 

Price, 50 cents. 


Reports on Labour-Management Production 
Committees— 
Industrial Democracy at Work. 
The Story of Five L.M.P.C.s. 
Partners in Production—Vols. 1 and 2. 
Handbook on Suggestion Plans. 
Teamwork in Action. 
Pattern for Production. 
A Stitch in Time. 
Joint Consultation in Sdrvice Industries. 
Making the Most of Your L.M.P.C. 
The Foreman and the L.M.P.C. 
Co-operation Works Here. 
Meters, Motors and Men. 
Teamwork in Industry. 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


(Published monthly.) 


Bulletins of Industrial Relation Series— 

No. 1—Joint Councils in Industry. 

No. 3—Joint Conference of the Building and 
Construction Industries in Canada, held at 
Ottawa, May 3-6, 1921. 

No. 5—Canada and the International Labour 
Conference. 

No. 8—National Conference regarding Winter 
Employment in Canada, Sept. 3-4, 1924— 
Report of Proceedings and Discussions. 

Nos. 9, 10, 12-18—Canadian Railway Board 
of Adjustment No. 1—Reports of Proceedings 
of Board covering three-year periods from 
1923 to 1951. 

Price, 10 cents each. 


Provincial Labour Standards Concerning 
Child Labour, Holidays, Hours of Work, 
Minimum Wages, Weekly Rest-Day and 
Workmen’s Compensation— 

September, 1950 (Mimeographed). 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Workmen’s Compensation in Canada— 
A comparison of provincial laws. November, 
1950 (Mimeographed). FREE ON ApPLI- 
CATION. 


International Labour Conventions and 
Canadian Legislation Concerning Young 
Persons— 

Part 1, July, 1947, Parts 2 and 3, February, 1948 
(Mimeographed). FREE ON APPLICATION. 


OTTAW. 


a—Epmonp C.ovutiER, C.M.G., O.A., D.S.P., Printer to the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, 1952. 


Labour-Management Production Committees 


offer a program to bring 


Consultation and Co-operation 
into Industry 


Joint Labour-Management Consultation 
* brings to the worker more information 
| about his job and the business; 


* helps him to get the “feel” of his job and 
its importance in the,overmall operation; 


* obtains consideration of his feelings and 
attitudes on many of the problems which 
confront him in his every-day work; 

* gives him a pride in his job, his plant, 
and his industry. 


The best method of Joint consultation is through 
a Labour-Management Production Committee 


Labour- Management Co-operation Service 


Industrial Relations Branch 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR, OTTAWA 


Branches at: Amherst, Three Rivers, Montreal, Toronto 
Hamilton, St. Catherines, Kitchener, Windsor, Winnipeg, Vancouver 


MILTON F. GREGG, A. MacNAMARA 
Minister Deputy Minister 
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